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Overproduction, Tariff, and ‘Trade Practices 
Discussed at Outerwear Meeting 


J. J. Phoenix Elected President — Import- 
ance of Tariff Emphasized at Convention 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

OR two days, Thursday and 

Friday of last week, members 

of the National Knitted Outer- 

wear Association, meeting at 
the Hotel Hollenden in this city, 
attacked the evils that were said to 
be undermining the knitted outerwear 
business—overproduction, destructive 
trade practices, inadequate tariff pro- 
tection—and then put a_ practical 
finishing touch to their deliberations 
by electing J. J. Phoenix, Bradley 
Knitting Mills, Delavan, Wis., their 
president for the next two years and 
A. J. Farber, Friedman-Blau-Farber 
Co., Cleveland, their treasurer. They 
then pledged definite financial support 


to the association in its efforts to 
solve their problems. 

The general meeting opened at 
luncheon on Thursday. Pres. Sol. 
Reinthal read a message of regret 
from the Knitted Outerwear Selling 
Agents’ Association on the sudden 


death of Samuel S. Sampliner, form- 
erly president of the Rich-Sampliner 
Knitting Mills Co., Cleveland. In 
his annual message, Mr. Reinthal 
reviewed some of the things accom- 


plished during his tenure of office, 
such as the distribution of booklets 
on tariff protection (in discussing 


this point he spoke highly of the 
work of Mr. Phoenix, head of the 
tariff committee of the association) ; 
the participation in the conference of 
spinners to establish standards of 
moisture and oil content in yarn; the 
bringing about of the discontinuance 
of misrepresentation through the use 
of misleading labels; causing jobbers 
who do not own their own mills to 
discontinue representing themselves 
as manufacturers; inducing a manu- 
facturer to cease advertising to the 
trade that he was carrying on a na- 
tional advertising campaign when 
such was not the case; and the inaug- 
iration of Sweater Week. 

Mr. Reinthal pointed out the 
benefits that result from the coopera- 





tive efforts of trade associations, 
both to the industry and to the indi 
vidual in it, who cannot prosper long 
unless the industry prospers. He 
cited the work done by various trade 
bodies, calling attention to the dues 
paid by members, such as the Cloth- 
ing Manufacturers Research Board, 
$350 to $1,000 per annum according 
to sales; Wholesale Dry Goods Insti- 


tute, $100 to $2,500 according to 
sales; American Pulp and _ Paper 


Association, $50 to $1,500 according 
to output; and the Greeting Card 
Association which appropriated $125,- 
ooo for advertising in 1928 and the 
Laundry Owners’ Association, which 
set out to raise a million dollars for 
advertising over a four-year period, 
but will raise over seven million dol- 
lars. In closing, Mr. Reinthal praised 
the work of Daniel Rheinauer, treas- 
urer, and Ellery B. Gordon, secre- 
tary of the association, as well as the 
efforts of Philip Frankel, secretary 
of the Cleveland division. 

Following the reports of the treas- 
urer and secretary, Stanley Stager, 
managing director of the Wool Yarn 
Jobbers’ Credit Association, spoke on 
the problems confronting the textile 
manufacturer and some corrective 
measures. Mr. Stager’s talk will be 
found in part in this issue. 

Annual Banquet 

The annual banquet in the evening 
proved an enjovable affair. The sur- 
prise of the occasion (at least so far 
as the recipients were concerned) 
was the presentation of watches to 
the retiring president and treasurer, 
L. A. Castle making the presentation 
speech. The speaker of the evening 
was Chester Leasure, associate editor 
Nation’s Business, who discussed the 
value of teamwork in industry. 

A guest of the evening whose re 


marks were closely followed was 
Hiram S. Rivitz, president of the 
Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland 
Most of those present were 


accomplishments 


acquainted with his 


in the reorganization of his company 
which resulted its present 
position as one of the leading rayon 
producers in this Mr. 


has in 


country. 


a Phoenix, Elected President, National 
Knitted Outerwear Association 


Rivitz was emphatic in pointing out 
the difficulties the 
experiences 
formation 


average executive 
in securing accurate in 


about his industry and 


business in general and how mislead- 
ing are the tales and guesses one 


hears and the predictions of business 


prophets. It is most important, he 
said, to know actually what your 
problems are, and what is actually 


going on in your industry. Discuss- 
ing the difficulties confronting the 
textile industry, the knitted outerwear 
branch well the others, Mr. 
Rivitz gave as his remedy reorganiza 


as as 
tion and consolidation of manufactur- 
and the 
individuals in concerns 


ers, out of weak 


He described 


brought 


weeding 


about 
when he took charge of his company 


the house-cleaning he 





and the resulting increase in efficiency 
and output. 
Mr. 


Rivitz then gave his reasons 


for selecting a southern location for 
the Industrial Rayon Corp.’s new 
plant. After a thorough investiga- 
tion his company found that plant 


construction was 35% cheaper in the 
South than that 
labor conditions because 
of less turnover and less competition 
for in the smaller and 
villages, and that employes were gen- 
erally more loval. 
that the favorable 
for the manufacturer and that water 
and power could be purchased more 
cheaply—in fact water could be had 
for merely the pumping and _ purify- 
ing cost, whereas 


in other sections, 
were better 


labor towns 


They found also 


laws were more 


in Cleveland, for 
instance, the water bill was quite an 
item. 
for 


Taxes and the cost of living 
the worker Mr. 
Rivitz predicted coming 
generation would 
of manufacture 
the South. 

Other speakers were Philip Frankel 
who acted as toastmaster, and D. M. 
McCallum of R. M. Ballantyne, Ltd., 
Stratford, Ont., whose anecdotes 
added to the levity of the evening. 


were lower. 
that the 
witness 
the 


an exodus 


from North to 


Discuss the Tariff 


The Friday morning session was 
devoted to the consideration of tariff 
legislation. Mr. 

ot the Tariff and 


mittee, his 


Phoenix, chairman 
Legislation Com- 
made report which 
follows: 

“Since our last 


annual meeting, there 


has been a steady increase of tmporta- 
tions of knitted outerwear, woolen goods, 
all textiles, and practically all other types 
of merchandise, due to the fact that Eu- 


rope has developed its productive powers 


to approximately pre-war volume and 
efficiency and that tariff rates in our 
present law were lowered sufficiently to 
invite competition of the world 

“Total imports of semi and_ finished 


manufactures of all kinds h: 
from about $650,000.000 in 
$1.650.000.000 1927. 


ive increased 
1912 to over 
in total im- 


(4) ) 
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ports of $4,200,000. <A_ billion square 
yards of cotton goods have been imported 
under the tariff, that may ac 
count 1n measure for the cotton 
mill distress in New England and unem- 
ployment of textile workers. Over 
$450,000,000 of woolen manufactures, 
U. S. landed values, imported under this 
tariff, has contributed to the failure of 
some American mills and the idleness of 
other mills and their workers. The boast 
of merchant tailors that 90% of the 
woolens they use are imported is at once 
a challenge and a menace. 


present 
some 


“The American field of knitted outer- 
wear is particularly inviting to foreigners 
who are entering practically every line 
of knit goods golf socks, 
scarfs, gloves, etc. Germany has 50,000 
knit goods manufacturers with officially 
established wage schedule running from 
$4.00 to $9.00 per week and, according to 
the last official report, 80% of the mills 
were running from 48 to 60 hours per 
week. 


sweaters, 


“Austrian knit goods are produced by 
pauperized labor, earning up to $5.50 per 
week for skilled raschel machine work 
ers, and about $4.25 per week for skilled 
hand operators. British, 
man, Austrian, French and Japanese knit 
goods of all kinds are being extensively 
advertised throughout the American retail 
field as superior to and more desirable 
than home-made products. 

“The indifference to this condition on 
the part of American labor leaders, man 
ufacturers, distributors and consumers 
has created a most dangerous situation, 
expressed by the recent passage of Sena- 
tor McMaster’s resolution, demanding a 
general downward revision of our tariff 
rates, and though defeated in 
by the narrow margin of 20 votes, there 
was not a single argument 
against this iniquitous attack on Amer 
can labor's living standards. 


machine Ger- 


the house 


presented 


“Senators and congressmen complain 
that recently they have heard little from 
friends of the tariff, but never have they 
received so many pleas from so man) 
sources for lowering tariff rates as dur 
ing the last year. Yet, while manufac- 
turers have suffered without 
what ailed them, and much unemploy 
ment has developed partly because mer 
chandise imports have displaced home 
labor, the enemies of protection have 
been most actively at work to destroy 
even our present tariff rates in the next 
congressional revisions 


realizing 


“All foreign nations have strengthened 
their tariff laws to control the inflow of 
merchandise and protect home industries. 
Great Britain, the last bulwark of free 
trade, has become highly protected, as 
shown by duties collected for the year 
ending March 31, 1928, totaling $542,473, 
200.00, a sum only slightly less than the 
United States customs for the last fiscal 
year, but nearly three times as much per 
capita as here. 

“Foreign nations desire two gifts from 
the United States, cancella- 
tion of war debts, and entry into 
our markets, by reduction or elimination 
of tariffs. If 
plished, the sacking of 
Huns, or the wasting of Asia by Genghis 
Khan would be child’s play compared 
with the swift spoilation of the United 
States, degradation of its living stand 
ards, and impoverishment of its 
industry and agriculture. 


revision or 
free 
could be 


these accom 


Rome by the 


labor, 


“That foreign agencies should energize 
this propaganda is to be expected, but 
that even under the spell of internation- 
alism many of our people should support 
such movements emphasizes the peril in 
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the situation. Twice in 34 years the 
Democratic party has wrought havoc and 
ruin throughout this broad land by pass- 
ing two low tariff laws, 1894 and 1913, 
and if given the opportunity will do the 
same thing again. 

“The presidential campaign is on, and 
the fate of American labor and industry 
hangs in the balance. What is our in- 
dustry’s task? To whole-heartedly sup- 
port the Knitted Outerwear Association 
that it may efficiently labor to protect 
your interests; to support the American 
Tariff League, the only national organ- 
ization consecrated to the maintenance of 
the tariff principle in American life; and 
further, to inform the people of their 
danger, notify labor of its peril, and 
work for the election of congressmen, 
senators and a president committed to 
adequate protection of American farms 
and factories. 

“The Wyoming ‘Truth in Fabric Law’ 
has been held legal by the State Supreme 
Court, and our counsel has advised that 
the case, as it stands, would not be suita- 
ble for appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court. Therefore, textile in- 
terests must bring a new suit, introducing 
proper evidence, designed to bring out 
the futility of such an act, and fight the 
case through to a United States Supreme 
Court decision. 

‘A number of associations in the 
woolen industry are ready to join in car- 
rying out such a program. Your com- 
mittee therefore suggests that $500 be 
appropriated from our treasury for this 
work. 

“General relations between labor, man- 
agement, and capital are satisfactory, and 
no destructive legislation has been ac- 
complished during the past year.” 

By request, Mr. Phoenix supple- 
mented his report with a paper that 
traced the history of tariff legislation 
previous to and since the war, show- 
ing that every period of low tariff 
laws resulted in serious business de- 
He quoted figures giving 
costs of garments made abroad and 
the cost of the same or similar articles 
in this country. He described vividly 
the demoralization broughtabout in the 
\merican textile market because of 
low tariff rates and erroneous and at 
times criminally deceitful valuation. 
His talk will be found, in part, else- 
where in this issue. 

Following Mr. Phoenix’s remarks, a 
resolution was adopted that copies of 
his report be printed by the associa- 
tion and mailed to every manufacturer 
of knitted outerwear. The discussion 
that followed the report and the paper 
showed that the members were thor- 
oughly alive and aroused to the situa- 
tion. Examples of knitted garments 
made abroad were shown by A. J. 
Farber and others and comparison was 
made with made in this 
country. Comparative costs were dis- 
cussed by W. A. Keller, of Keller 
Knitting Co., Cleveland; M. Fried- 
lander of M. Friedlander Knitting Co., 
Milwaukee; Mr. Phoenix and others. 


pression. 


garments 


The Distribution Situation 


A feature of the closing luncheon 
on Friday was the address of S. M. 
Bond, Root & McBride Co., Cleve- 
land, president of the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Institute, on the distribution 
situation in textiles and the work 
being done by his association in behalf 
of the retailer. His address is printed 


in part in this issue. During his talk, 
Mr. Bond showed examples of the 
dealer helps being distributed, espe- 
cially in the smaller towns and _ vil- 
lages. These consisted of circulars 
and broadsides, in colors, furnished at 
cost, which featured sales of blankets, 
shirts, etc. These broadsides, said Mr. 
Bond, sold more goods in many cases 
in six weeks than had been sold by the 
retailer in six months. The wholesaler 
today who is alive and on the job be- 
lieves it his duty to help the retailer 
move his goods, and the wholesaler 
considers it an obligation to assist the 
retailer when he sells him a bill of 
goods. Thus he is assisting him in 
meeting the chain store competition. 
Closing Session 

The closing afternoon session, de- 
voted to trade practices and the mar- 
keting of knitted outerwear, was lead 
by I. B. Davies, who drove home the 


idea that “there should be a reason for 
He urged the keeping 


99 
every order. 
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of records of sales, etc. for years past, 
so that the manufacturer should not be 
lost before he starts to make up a sea- 
son’s line, and should not attempt to 
develop a market for his product 
where no market exists. He asked 
members to adopt the slogan “In sea- 
son, and out of season, nothing made 
without a reason.” Another important 
matter brought up and discussed was 
the scrapping of old machinery either 
by the manufacturer himself or by the 
machinery builder, when he takes in 
the old machines from manufacturers. 

The following were elected vice- 
presidents to represent their respective 
districts: William Portner, Philadel- 
phia; Daniel Rheinauer, New York; 
Oscar W. Fishel, Cleveland; L. A. 
Castle, Portland, Ore.; L. C. Brine, 
Cambridge, Mass., the last named to 
represent individual members. Ellory 
B. Gordon was reelected executive 
secretary and Harold W. Lowe, 
counsel 


Tariff and Textiles 


By John J. Phoenix 


President, National Knitted Outerwear Association 


ROTECTION of agriculture and in- 

dustry, of labor and capital, in the 
United States is challenged abroad and 
at home. 

The present indifference to tariff poli- 
cies by manufacturers and distributors, 
as well as consumers, is due very largely 
to a lack of understanding of the causes 
of the present condition in which indus- 
try finds itself. Every period of low- 
tariff laws has resulted in serious business 
depression, and all constructive forward 
developments in American economic life 
have occurred during periods of reason- 
able protection. 

With the election of President Wilson 
in 1912, the 15 years of prosperity under 
Republican protective tariff laws came 
to an abrupt, indeed tragic, end, in the 
enactment of the Underwood Democratic 
tariff law of 1913, affecting agriculture 
and industry alike. Immediately follow- 
ing this enactment, occurred what Presi- 
dent Wilson called a psychological panic, 
but it was a business and industrial col- 
lapse. Millions of men were out of 
work, bread lines existed in all major 
cities, and Coxey’s Army marched; there 
was a tremendous drop in the prices of 
all products in America, and enormous 
increases in orders placed abroad for all 
kinds of products, which began to flow 
into this country in tremendous quantities 
—milk, butter, cheese and _ foodstuffs 
from all over the world, as well as in- 
dustrial products from every land. 

The war halted the operations of this 
destructive customs law, and every coun- 
try outside of the war zone was called 
upon to increase its production of food- 
stuffs and war supplies, with the result 
that the warring countries accumulated 
immense quantities of everything neces- 
sary to feed, clothe and operate the tre- 
mendous armies engaged in the struggle. 
When the conflict stopped, all warring 
nations ceased further purchases of mu- 
nitions and foods, with the result that 
every available ship was used to bring 
the surplus farm products of the world 
into the then only cash market—the 
United States. 

The dumping on our market of over 
$5,250,000,000 of foreign products of 
which over $3,000,000,000 worth was 
foodstuffs, in the fiscal year  end- 


ing June 30, 1920, caused the tremend- 
ous drop in farm prices that nearly 
ruined American agriculture, and the 
Republican Congress, then in control, 
recognizing the situation, passed in 1920 
an emergency farm tariff bill, which, 
however, was vetoed by President Wil- 
son. Upon the inauguration of President 
Harding, March 4, 1921, an immediate 
call was issued for a special session of 
Congress, in which was introduced, in all 
essential particulars, the identical farm 
relief bill that had been vetoed by 
President Wilson. This measure was 
passed early in May, and became a bul- 
wark of defense for agriculture, stem- 
ming the inflow of surplus foodstuffs in 
large measure. The rates in the law 
were those asked for by farm leaders, 
but it subsequently developed that some 
of the duties were not high enough and 
did not succeed in protecting adequately 
the American farmer, as witnessed by 
the importation of approximately 75,000,- 
000 Ibs. of foreign butter before the 
President could take advantage of the 
elastic section in the law and raise the 
duty to 12c. per lb., since which time the 
American dairyman has rightfully con- 
trolled this market under tariff protection 
thus afforded. 


But the Democratic policy of free 
trade in farm products had wrought hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ destruction 
before any effective remedy could be ap- 
plied, and the dark days of 1920, ’21 and 
‘22 enshrouded American farmers, since 
which time gradual but definite improve- 
ment has taken place, until today, ac- 
cording to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the farmer’s dollar is 
practically the equal of every other dol- 
lar, and it is believed that a period of 
increasing prosperity is ahead of agricul- 
ture, provided that the United States 
maintains its present tariff policy. 


What of Industry? 

What of the manufacturers in the 
meantime? When the Democratic low- 
tariff law again became effective after 
the war, the great industrial centers of 
Europe were engaged in readjusting 
from war production to civilian require- 
ments, which necessitated a general over- 
hauling of plants and equipments, a re 
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establishing and retaining of workmen, 
the securing of supplies, and first pro- 
duction mainly for home needs. The 
next effort was made to regain foreign 
markets controlled prior to the war, and, 
of course, during all of this post-war 
period every possible dollar of mer- 
chandise that could be thrown into the 
American cash market was sent across 
to us. 

The Fordney tariff act, of 1922 was 
passed during the period of great finan- 
cial deflation of European currencies. 
Rates could not be determined accur- 
ately, and the new competition following 
the war was not thoroughly understood, 
and so the best judgment was to pattern 
the new law largely on the basis of the 
old and successful Republican _ tariff 
enactments, but having duties, on the 
average, lower than in the Payne-Aldrich 
Law, with the result that there has never 
been in the history of the United States 
such progressively increasing importa- 
tions of foreign merchandise as have 
occurred during the last five years in 
which the Fordney-McCumber tariff law 
has been on the statute books with im- 
ports of semi- and manufactured mer- 
chandise growing from $650,000,000 in 
1912 to over $1,650,000,000 in 1927. To- 
day industry is realizing as never before 
the great danger to American labor, 
management and capital that is confront- 
ing it in the competitive rates as exist- 
ing in the present law. 


An Illustration 


The Industrial Conference Board, in 
its May 25 bulletin, states that skilled 
and unskilled American knit goods labor 
during March averaged weekly earnings 
of $21.87, with hourly earnings of 46™%c.. 
while official reports from abroad indi- 
cate that British labor earns less than 
half these sums, German knitters average 
a third, and Austrian labor but a little 
over one-quarter our wages. 

A reputable American knitted outer- 
wear manufacturer selling to the jobbing 
trade has given these figures of cost per 
dozen on a standard bathing suit and a 
wool sweater coat: 


Bathing Suits Wool Sweaters 





Materials ....... - 54.7% $14.498 150% $11.48 
mn Subs cadena 32.1% 8.505 40.4% 10.29 
ene + 6.2% 1.643 7.5 1.92 
Depreciation ..... 2.5% 664 san eo 
WORM sorties selscce 4.5% 1.19 3.5% .90 
MME: ci sinh wcdods 100% $26.50 100% $25.50 


Materials include yarn, dyestuffs, find- 
ings, all produced on American wage 
scales. As the European wage scale is 
about one-third of ours the labor in the 
materials and finished sweater coat 
amount to $13.97, and calls for a protec- 
tion of two-thirds this sum, or $9.32 per 
(loz., also the expense pf $1.93 consist 
mostly of American laor products, and 
is entitled to the same two-thirds protec- 
tion, or $1.28, a total labor protection 
required of $10.60 per doz., in addition 
to which there should be protection ac- 
corded capital and management. To 
protect the farmer, scoured wool has a 
duty of 3lc. a Ib. so a specific duty of 
S6e. a lb. is levied to compensate for this 
item while the advalorem duties on this 
Coat supposed to protect labor amount to 
$4 80, a clear discrimination against 
America of $4.80 per doz., thus involv- 
ing a third reduction in wages to equal 
the labor costs under existing tariff 
rates. In other words, whenever Cen- 
tral Europe desires to control this market 
on this particular coat, even under the 
Present duties, it can do so, or force 
manufactorers to reduce labor’s wages a 
third. Obviously as impossible as unde- 
sirable. 

Knitted outerwear must co-operate 
with all other lines of production look- 
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ing to the reestablishment of the policy 
of complete protection to American 
labor, industry, and agriculture. We 
have in America, under wise protective 
system, attained the highest living stand- 
ards known in the world, with greater 
diffusion of wealth among all classes of 
people than has ever been dreamed of. 
What are classed as luxuries by the 
rest of the world are included as neces- 
sities in our every-day life. 

The wise industrial policy of manage- 
ment is to pay high wages for efficient 
service, thereby creating in the great 


mass of our people a buying power that 
sustains our entire fabric of production 
and distribution. If we throw down our 
tariff bars ever so little, it will increase 
the already oppressive flow of merchan- 
dise, and inevitably result in reducing 
wages, destroying jobs, taking from the 
pockets of American workers _ their 
wages and paying the money to foreign 
workers, which means transferring this 
capital from America to alien lands and 
reducing our own consuming power, 
hurting the farm market and the indus- 
trial market alike. 


Textile Manufacturers’ Dilemma 


By Stanley Stager 


Vanaging Director, Wool Yarn Jobbers’ Credit 


| SHOULD like to touch briefly on 
some of the economic consequences of 
over-expansion in producing facilities, 
which with a diminishing demand, has 
contributed so greatly to the present 
dilemma in which many textile manufac 
turers now find themselves, and to close 
by suggesting some corrective measures 

With = this expansion and_re- 
duced demand, the situation has changed 
from a 


over 


sellers’ to a buvers’ market, 
resulting in the keenest kind of competi 
tion among producers in which 
‘unit is doing its utmost to 
production, In many 
efforts to obtain volume are 
in little or no profit, 


each 
maintain 
instances, these 
resulting 
for to encourage 


buving, merchandise is being sold at 
ruinous prices and with what seems to 
me, to he increasing tendency toward 


both manipulation of materials and the 
lowering of the quality of 

But that is not all. In 
secure orders, the fear of losing 
and to satisfy customers, the 


the product 
the desire to 
trade 
manu fac- 
turers have permitted the buvers to take 
one unfair advantage after another 
until many of the standards and ethics 


of business, or those basic principles 
upon which American industry has 
been founded, have heen cast aside. 


When an industry reaches a point where 
an order ceases to be 
than an indication of the probable re 
quirements of the buyer providing he 
cannot obtain a_ better bargain 
where; where merchandise must be sold 
with a guarantee against price declines: 
where orders may be cancelled at will 
whether the merchandise has been manu- 
factured, is in process of manufacture 
or otherwise; where merchandise may 
be refused by the buyer after shipment 
has been made on the pretext that he 
can purchase for less money, or by 
chance has over-estimated his require- 
ments, because of weather conditions or 
for some other reason equally fatuous; 
where the buyers’ excess stock at the 
end of the season may be returned; 
where bills for merchandise may be 
paid at the convenience of the buyer 
and discount deducted which he is not 
entitled to receive; where multitudinous 
other abuses and unfair practices are 
indulged in, then I say, gentlemen, that 
sort of trading is rapidly reaching a 
point where it is no longer worthy of 
the name of industry in the American 
definition of the term. For if we are 
to live in a state where a man’s word 
or his contract is sacred and binding 
only when his personal advantage is 
first assured, we surely have lost the 
fundamentals of business and are re- 
verting to the ancient form of barter. 

The industry undoubtedly possesses 
many men of great enterprise and abil- 
ity but what it needs most today is 


anything more 


else 


{ssociation 


leadership—the kind of leadership that 
thinking in a broad indus 
for re-establishing the indus 
that plane it so justly 
deserves and comparable with the best 
there is in 


is capable of 
trial sense 
try to high 


American commerce 


During the last 15 vears numerous 
trade associations have been © started, 
embracing in separate groups nearly 


Since the 
industry has entered this re-adjustment 


every branch of the industry 


period, however, these associations, as 


thev are now constituted, have demon 


strated that 


depression, they aré 


during cycles of 


unable to 


clearly 
function 


in anv substantial degree either in the 
maintenance of stability, the protection 
against abuses and unfair practices or 


in establishing any practical means for 


adjustment of the affairs of the mem- 


hers in conformity with economic 


changes, and as a matter of fact their 
present passive existence and their con 
tinued that they are still 
competent to with the conditions 
ft trade, 
plans for the organization of such asso 


able to deal 


affirmation 
cope 
prevent the consideration of 
would be with 
these problems. 

Now should this be so? Is it 
because the textile 
into so many units of 


ciations as 


why 
industry is split up 
individual owner 
ship that those engaged in it are too in 
dividualistic and provincial in their views 
that they are unable to subordinate any 
seeming personal 
good of the whole, or is it 
trade associations are 
wrong premise which make them nega 
tive rather than positive in character and 
are vested with no power to exercise any 
authority over their members? Perhaps 


advantages for the 
because these 


conceived on the 


one would not go far wrong in accepting 
both of these versions. Nevertheless, it 
must be obvious to every one that 1f any- 
thing really constructive is to be accom- 
plished, it must be done through united 
rather than individual action, unless we 
are to continue to be content in going on 
under the fallacious theory of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. There is no doubt 
that the industry will survive but those 
who will weather the storm will not 
necessarily be the fittest but on the con- 
trary will more likely be those who have 
the greatest financial 
blessed by some particular advantage on 
account of fortunate geographical situa- 
tion or both. In such an operation as 
that which we have witnessed thus far, 
millions of dollars in invested capital 
have failed to show any returns whatso- 
ever, some have lost all they possessed 
while the resources of many of the larg- 
est have shrunken sadly. Therefore, I 
say again, that the theory of the sur- 
vival of the fittest is fallacious because 
of the fact that it is money instead of 
machinery that is lost and the industry 
is not in any better position, or con- 


resources or are 
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versely the value of the discontinuance of 
a manufacturing plant lies in the elimin- 
ation of its production rather than in the 
distribution of its producing facilities. 
In the face of these facts, it 
almost unbelievable that men of 
gence can continue to take the 
faire attitude they do. They 


seems 
intelli- 
laissez- 
joint a 
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Stager, Who Addressed the 


Outerwear Convention on the Manu- 
facturers’ Dilemma 
trade association of their particular line, 
elect from their own number a busy man 


as president who in return for the honor 
hestowed upon him is expected to devote 
his time and energy in their 
problems. To handle the details, they 
employ a secretary who also is supposed 
to carry on the business management of 
the association, but 


solving 


who is vested with 
no authority in the enforcement of any 
program requiring the 
the members. 


cooperation of 


Every one wants the other fellow to 
do the work and then if the way it 1s 
done does not suit him he 
knock the association. If he is unable 
to realize some direct return on the dues 
he is assessed or if he does not agree 
with the majority, he is likely either to 
hold back payment of his dues or to 
resign so that much of the time of the 
secretary is consumed in the collection 
of sufficient funds to keep the organiza- 
tion afloat or in coaxing him to retain 
his membership. He is so deeply inter- 
ested in the work of the association, he 
looks forward to its functions and con- 
ventions as a holiday, a time for rest 
and recreation with no burdens or re- 
sponsibilities. 


What Is the Remedy? 


Now the query is, what is the remedy? 
Are trade associations which depend on 
nothing more than the moral support of 
their members for the accomplishment 
of results, sufficient in themselves to in- 
itiate, enforce and perpetuate any stand- 
ards of business practice or business 
ethics which will endure with equal force 
and effect whether business be good or 
bad? We still have trade association 
officials who tell us they are, but I sub- 
mit that if they are capable of doing 
these things they certainly have failed 
miserably in the many attempts made up 
to the present time. 

In my judgment, the industry as a 
whole has passed the low water mark of 
the present cycle and the demand is 
gradually taking an upward swing, but 
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purposes To give such a 


TEXTILE 
contract teeth, it should also provide for 
the payment of penalties or fines in the 
event of infractions. 
Every man should consider himself un- 
der sufficient obligation to his industry, to 


his stockholders or to himself to enter 


WORLD 


into such an arrangement and I am sure 
that no man who considers himself hon- 
est enough to go through with a pro- 
gram of this kind on an oral basis could 
find any reasonable excuses for refusing 
to have it in writing. 


Problem of Textile Distribution 
By S. M. Bond 


President, 


|’ is quite generally conceded that over- 
production is the principal cause of the 
disorderly condition that the industry is 
suffering from at this time, but notwith- 
standing this situation, manufacturers are 
their 
in their desire to produce 


endeavoring to operate plants at 


high capacity 
at the lowest possible unit cost, overlook 
ing the important fact that the old 
of supply and demand is still work 
and night and later 
reckoned with, for business can 
the the 
quantity production and_ the 


ability to al 


mort 
law 
ing day sooner or 
must be 
not escape efttects ot struggle 
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consumers’ sorb 
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Importance of Distributor 
Wholesale distributors are particularly 
well fitted and prepared to secure accur 
ate information concerning style changes, 
the volume of stocks of any 
particular line and the prospective de- 
mand for 


retailers’ 


more of the same merchandise 


Wholesale Dry Goods Ins titute 


let us not forget that manufacturing is 
only part of the whole function of busi- 
for distribution—the transmission 
of manufactured articles to the many 
points where they Have their usefulness, 
is an indispensable and final process to 
the successful conclusion of the manu 
facturer’s efforts. 

Because of mass production and mass 
consumption, both of which have been 
brought to their greatest levels during 
the last few years, the entire machinery 
of distribution 


ness 


including manutacturers, 
has an added 


the 


and retailers 
responsibility, and a 
necessity for cooperation 


Wholesalers 


economic 


wholesalers 
new sense of 
the 
coopera 

smooth 


are aware of new 

the new 
for the 

functioning of distribution. They are no 


longer content to rely upon the economic- 


situation, of 


tion which is necessary 


geographic necessity for large reservoirs 
of stock, or, to perform only such prim 
ary and important functions as those in 
volved in storage, transportation, assem 
bling and re-assembling of orders. All 
of these essential and, art 
quite enough to insure the existence of 
wholesalers. 

But wholesalers wish make a 
real addition to the customary services 
which they perform for both manufac- 
turers and retailers. 

It is obvious that successful manufac- 
turers must be tied up with successful 
customers 


are alone, 


also to 


The wholesaler is the agency 
which achieves this linkage, for he has a 
growing conception of his task in dis- 
tribution, which involves an active con 
cern with goods until they have reached 
the consumer. 

whol 
An efficient and 
modern wholesale distributor is one who 
operates a 


Here is the proper sphere of 
saling today as I see it 


warehouse as a clearing sta- 
tion for the general distribution of the 
products of a great number of manu- 
ind sees to it that their prod- 
distributed to retail merchants 
located in every city. town and rural dis 
trict within a 


tacturers 


ucts are 


c radius of economical dis 
tribution, 
the 


suitable t 
those 


dealers from the very largest to the very 


and in quantities 


requirements of evervone of 


crossroads general and 
the great 


able to 


smallest stores, 
diversity of 


operate at a 


because of 
handled, 1s 
minimum cost 

In addition to this service rendered 
manufacturers, the efficient wholesaler of 
today cooperates closely with retail dis 
tributors, preparing for and 
helps. suggesting new 
ideas for displaying and selling merchan 
dise, furnishing for them special items 
of seasonable goods of unusual merit 
and value, to attract to their stores a 
larger volume of business. 

In fact the modern wholesaler, today, 
considers that his resnonsibilitv for mer 


who, 
lines 


them new 


attractive sales 


chandise sold to his clients does not ceas 
until he has assisted the retailer to pass 
it on to the consumer. 


Data for 1924 


Here are some pertinent facts that are 
taken from the “Distribution of Tex- 
tiles,” published by the Harvard Bureau 
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of Business Research—that may interest 
you, even though they are not directly 
related to your particular branch of the 
industry. The distribution of the entire 
production of all cotton manufacturers in 
1924, was distributed as follows: 


Pe r 
Cent 
14 was sold to 
34 was sold to 


Yards 

Wholesalers.. 448,520,820 
Converters. . .1,124,969,757 
10 was sold to Cutters...... 327,317,828 
13 was sold to other Manu- 

CRONE. nsa es naceaces 437,233,125 
1 was sold to Retailers..... 37,627,096 
5 was sold to Export Trade 163,753,269 
23 was converted and colored 

for mill's own account... 734,077,807 
. 3,273,499, 807 


Total Yards 


Of the 23% converted for mill’s own ac- 
count, 46% went direct to wholesalers— 
4% went to retailers; 24% of the gray 
goods sold to converters, also went to 
wholesalers, which means that 90% of 
the cotton cloth that is sold in the form 
of piece goods was distributed by whole- 
salers. 

Here are some additional statistics that 
are sure evidence of the wholesaler’s im- 
portance in the field of distribution: 


Brown Sheetings under 40 inches in width 
38¢, to Converters 
10¢, to Cutters 
24% to Other Manufacturers 
15% to Wholesalers 
13% to Export trade 
Brown Sheetings over 40 
37% to Converters 
oe to Cutters 
14% to Other Manufacturers 
to Wholesalers 
to Export trade 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 
12% to Converters 
87% to Wholesalers 
1“ to Retailers 
Cotton Blankets 
99°> to Wholesalers 
Bed Spreads and Quilts 
98% to Wholesalers 
2 to Retailers 
Cotton Table Damask 
100° to Wholesalers 
Dress Ginghams 
760% to Wholesalers 
13% to Cutters 
60% to Other Manufacturers 
4% to Retailers 
Staple Gingham 
94° to Wholesalers 
4% to Retailers 
1% to Cutters 
1% to Export 
Denims 
S7% to Cutters 
10% to Other Manufacturers 
t 


inches wide 


trade 


3% to Wholesalers 
to Export trade 
Outing Flannels and Domets 
66 to Cutters 
30 to Converters 
290, to Wholesalers 
2% to Export trade 


\ good 
that 
converters, 


oC 


portion of all the cotton 
sold in the gray, to 
also found their way to 
wholesalers in the form of dyed and fin 
ished fabrics 


fabrics were 


also a goodly portion of 
ings, domets and denims manu 
factured into garments. 

These are interesting figures and facts, 
for they disprove the theory frequentl) 
advanced that the wholesale distributor 1s 
not now as important in the general 
distribution as for 


out 
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new system of conservative buy 
dealers stay, 
probably in a more modified form than 
now prevails,—but in principle the policy 
and will therefore continue 
and it is this very policy of conservative 
that makes the local wholesaler 
an absolute necessity, for he is the onl) 


retail has come to 


1s sound, 
buving 


agency that is equipped with a large and 
varied warehouse stock of merchandis¢ 
ready for instant delivery, to all dealers 
within a radius that permits of 
and economical service. 

Style is now the dominant factor 
merchandising, and just so long as it c 
tinues to be so, retailers must keep the! 
stocks of style and seasonable mercha! 
dise well under stock control. 

In closing, permit me to say that t! 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute will 
very glad to cooperate with the Natio 
Knitted Outerwear Association on 
matters that many be of mutual inter« 
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fo Test New Bedford Strike 


Situation July 9 

New Beprorp, Mass.—The cotton 

ulls of New Bedford did not make 
iny attempt to open their mill gates 
last Monday, despite reports to the 
effect that a number of them would 
make an effort to resume operations. 
Heavy picket lines turned out to 
patrol most of the mills, but on the 
whole quiet reigned. 

The manufacturers have announced 
that the mill gates will be re-opened 
Monday, July 9, at which time it will 
be possible to employ a limited num- 
ber of workers until such time as 
business warrants the employment of 
more. The general impression here 
is that the strike will get its first real 
test when the plants attempt to open 
up next Monday. 

The first definite move to end the 
New Bedford textile strike was made 
luly 3, when the State Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration forwarded a 
request to representatives of both fac- 
tions that they attend a conference in 
New Bedford, July 5. Letters from 
the State board were sent to Andrew 
Raeburn, secretary of the New Bed- 
ford Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and to William E. G. Batty, 
secretary of the Textile Council. 

This present strike, now in its 12th 
week, has already cost the operatives 
in wages alone something like $7,- 
000,000, and is by far the most costly 
the city has suffered. Back in 1894 
there was a strike that went 16 
weeks, but the fact so many more 
workers are employed now at a 
higher rate of pay, makes the present 
strike by far the worst the city has 
ever experienced from a_ financial 
standpoint. 


New Clothing Market Agree- 
ment in N, Y. Admits Principle 
of Piece Work 


New terms of the collective market 


agreement between the New York 
Clothing Manufacturers’ Exchange, 


Inc., and the Amalgamated Clothing 
\orkers were approved at the annual 
meeting of the manufacturers’ associa- 
tion. The vote of ratification would 
have been unanimous but for two dis- 
senting votes. 

By the terms of the agreement as 
detailed in correspondence between 
Sidney Hillman, president of the 
\malgamated and David Drechsler, 
counsel for the manufacturers, the 
union accepts the principle of piece 
work, but confines its introduction to 
inside shops. As outlined in the let- 
Mr. Hillman, further exten- 
sion of the system to contracting shops 
is not accepted, because it is not con- 
sidered feasible and would undermine 
present standards of work. 

Charles D. Jaffee was 


ters of 


: reelected 
president of the New York Clothing 
Manufacturers Exchange at the sec- 
ond session of the meeting referred to 
Other officers and directors 
elected were: Charles Douglis, first 
Vice-president; Jacob Eisner, second 
vice-president; Bernard Landau, third 
Vice-president; Julius H. Levy, secre- 
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tary; William P. Goldman, treasurer. 


above. 
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A Study That Develops Interesting 


Results, 


but That Is 


Inconclusive 


Reviewed by Charles H. Clark 


N June, 1925, the Harvard Bureau 

of Business Research published in 
Bulletin No. 49 the results of an ex- 
perimental study examining the possi- 
bility of protective hedging for a cot- 
ton mill manufacturing gray goods, 
covering a period from Nov. 1, 1920, 
to Nov. 1, 1923; this study now has 
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been extended to cover the six-year 
period from Novy. 1, 1920, to Nov. 1, 
1926.* The mill in question manufac- 
tured 3 yd. 36 in. 48 x 48 sheetings 
and purchased an average of a little 
less than 17,000 bales of cotton an- 
nually. This is the only data that is 
given regarding the mill’s product, 
and the staple length, grade and char- 
acter of cotton purchased was not dis- 
closed, nor the identity of the mill. It 
is explained that the mill in question 
did not actually follow a protective 
hedging policy, therefore the study 
proceeded by constructing, on the 
basis of purchase and sales records, 
the hedging transactions as the au- 
thors of the study believed they would 
have been made. In addition, an ex- 
perimental study was made for the 
same mill of the 
purchasing cotton on what might be 
termed a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Theoretical Basis of Study 

It is explained in the introduction 
that “the purpose of a protective hedg- 
ing policy for a cotton goods manu- 
facturer as understood in this study 
is to enable the manufacturer to se- 
cure his cotton as of the price ruling 
on the day he receives orders for the 
finished goods. It is assumed that the 
cotton manufacturer derives his in- 
come from the sale of cloth and not 
from the sale of cotton. Consequently, 
if he is to follow successfully a policy 
of protective hedging, he must have 
some assurance (1) that in general 
there exists the possibility of his mak- 
ing a genuine manufacturing profit 
from his operations without the neces- 
sity of having to obtain speculative 


possibility of 


*“A\ Stndy of Cotton Hedging for a Grey 
Goods Mill, 1921-26,” Bulletin No. 70, Bu- 
reau of Business Research, Harvard Uni- 
versity: Price $1.50. 





study of cotton hedging conducted by members of the 
staff of the Bureau of Business Research of Harvard Univer- 

sity for a gray goods mill, and reviewed herewith, affords partial 
| evidence of the greatly increased interest that is being displayed 
by manufacturers in the use of cotton futures contracts as price 


| Because of this growing interest in the subject, the editors of 
| TEXTILE WORLD have commissioned George W. Fooshe, of 
| Williams & Travers. New York City, to prepare a series of 
| articles on “The Use by Cotton Textile Manufacturers of Cotton 
Futures Contracts as Price Insurance,” 
Mr. Fooshe has an intimate knowledge of 
the cotton market from the field to the mill and has a wide 
reputation as an experienced and interesting writer. 
ciates the limitations as well as the advantages of the use of cotton 
futures by manufacturers for hedging, and his articles will deal 
with the subject in practical and not theoretical terms, and will 
make plain the technicalities of hedging as price insurance. 
SAO 


profits from advantageous purchases 
of cotton, and (2) that the prices of 
his product and the prices of cotton 
will fluctuate concurrently and to sub- 
stantially the same degree.” 

The idea that the cotton manufac- 
turer should derive his income from 
the sale of cloth and not from transac- 
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tions in cotton, and that the ideal pur 
pose of protective hedging is to secure 
cotton at substantially the prices pre- 
vailing when cloth orders are received 
are emphasized throughout the study. 
It is brought out that, so far as this 
particular sheeting is concerned, the 
mill could not have made a_ purely 
manufacturing profit had it purchased 
its cotton co-incident with its receipt 
of cloth orders, and that in order to 
make a profit it was obliged to rely 
upon its judgment and purchase its 
cotton at points of the market lower 
than the average level of prices pre 
vailing when cloth 
received. 


orders were 
Conclusions 

The conclusions of the study are 
summed up as follows: “With recog- 
nition of the fact that this survey was 
based upon data for a single mill, that 
it was use rather arbi- 
trary methods, and that the period 
covered was one of generally depressed 
conditions in the textile industry, the 
following conclusions can be drawn 
from this study: 


“es 


(1) The particular mill would not 
have profited from a policy of protec- 
tive hedging during the period 1921- 
1926. 


necessary to 


“(2) Conditions generally in the cot- 
ton industry are not at present favor- 
able for protective hedging by cotton 
manufacturers. 

“(3) The findings of this study do 
not, however, prove that protective 
hedging may not at some time become 
a feasible policy for cotton manufac- 
turers.” 

Results Analyzed 

During the period of the study this 

mill purchased 50,371,244 Ibs. of 
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cotton and the cost to the mill as ac- 
tually purchased, and not including in- 
terest on money tied up, was $11,360,- 
887. This interest as arbitrarily fig- 
ured amounted to $119,209, but even 
this total of $11,480,096 was consider- 
ably lower than the cost of the cotton 
to the mill when hedged by the 
theoretical plan of the survey, or as 
purchased under the equally theoreti- 
cal hand-to-mouth basis. 

The rather arbitrary and theoretical 
application of hedging to the cotton 
purchases as made by the mill during 
the period of the study, resulted in a 
total cost of $11,509,084. The hedg- 
ing was not entered upon for the pur- 
pose of holding the advantage of a 
low purchase price, but to protect the 
mill against speculative loss, at the 
same time foregoing the chance of 
obtaining a speculative profit. The 
artificiality of this portion of the study 
was accentuated by the use of New 
York spot cotton prices, instead of the 
actual prices that the mill had to pay 
for the cotton, plus or minus the 
premium or discount for the grade, 
staple and character of cotton bought. 
It was difficult to the actual 
prices paid by the mill, therefore, Says 
the study, “by using spot prices for 
these comparisons it was possible. to 
eliminate the factor of the mill man- 
agement’s ability to take advantage of 
favorable premium situations, thus 
permitting the comparisons to measure 
the efficacy of each plan purely with 
regard to the time factors involved.” 
The comparison referred to is that 
with the effect of hedging on a hand- 
to-mouth policy of buying, but it is 
doubtful if such theoretical and arti- 
ficial methods of figuring will make 
the study any more convincing to the 
manufacturer or mercnant interested 
in practical hedging operations. 


secure 


By the application of a hedging plan 
to the cotton as actually purchased 
there was a loss on hedging transac- 
tions of $339,375, making the total 
cost under the hedging plan $11,700,- 
262. It is frankly admitted in the 
study that this was primarily due to 
losses on the switched hedges, and that 
some of these losses could have been 
avoided by hedging on more distant 
months at certain times of the year, 
or bv taking advantage of more op- 
portune times for switching hedges. 
The authors make the following sig- 
nificant admission: “It is clear that 
the arbitrarily uniform methods neces- 
sary in this study to select the future 
month on which to open hedges, or the 
dates on which to switch them when 
necessary, might profitably, in actual 
to methods in- 
and 


give 
the 


foresight.” 
The Hand-to-Mouth System 


The study of a hand-to-mouth sys- 
tem of cotton buying was suggested 
bv the losses incurred in the hedging 
study, by the arbitrary approach to 
that study that eliminated judgment 
and foresight, and by realization of 
the fact that a fairly constant spread 
between futures prices and prices of 
actual cotton can never be relied upon, 


practice, way 


use of judgment 


volving 
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any more than one expects a fairly 
futures 
the 
assumed 


between 
Under 
was 


constant relation 
prices and cloth prices. 
hand-to-mouth plan it 

that a supply of cotton equivalent to 
approximately four weeks’ production 
was put in stock at the outset and that 
on each Monday this stock 

plenished by a quantity of 
equivalent to that used in production 
during the previous week. The prices 
used were those that had been paid 


was re 
cotton 


by the mill whenever purchases hap 
pened to have been made on Mondays, 
actual pur 
chases had been made, verified quota- 
tions submitted to the mill by brokers 
for the required grade of cotton were 


and, on dates when no 


used; but in neither case is there any 
evidence that any allowance was made 
for profit or loss on basis 

The cost to the mill of cotton thus 
purchased aggregated $11,559,688 ; thi 
approximated closely to the cost to the 
mill of cotton 
to have been purchased on receipt ot 


as arbitrarily estimated 
cloth orders, was approximately $140, 
hedg 
ing plan, but was about $350,000 mor 
than the actual cost to the mill 
its regular buving, 


000 less than the cost under the 


unde 
policy ot not in 
cluding interest on capital tied up in 
cotton stock, or on money borrowed to 
Making a 
addition of $120,000 for interest would 
still 
the credit of the actual plan of buying 


followed by the mill. 


carry cotton. reasonable 


leave a balance of $230,000 to 


Shortcomings of Study 
It is argued in the study, however, 
that if the latter plan had been fol 
lowed ina declining instead of an ad 
vancing market the the 


spot cost of 
cotton might have been greater than 
the spot cost as purchased on the 
theoretical hand-to-mouth plan. True, 


it might have been greater in actual 
practice if the mill had remained 
“wide open” on its purchases tor the 
whole period, but since this 1s a theore 
tical study of hedging it seems some 
what strange that it should have over 
looked the fact that the cotton futures 
contract can be utilized to insure or 
“freeze” a profit that has been the re 
sult of adventitious purchases of ac- 
tual cotton, or of the equally adventi- 
tious sale of yarns or cloths. 

Of course, under the limitations of 
the theoretical “protective type” of 
hedging that was the subject of this 
study, a type of hedging designed to 
protect cotton, yarns and cloth profits 
could not be regarded as legitimate. 
To this extent, and to the extent that 
it disqualifies judgment and merchan 
dising ability it falls far short of being 
“A Study of Cotton Hedging for a 
Grey Goods Mill.” 

Pacific Coast Linen Mills Co., Van- 
couver, B. C., has obtained a 30-year 
lease on about 10 acres in the old steel 
shipyard for the purpose of preparing 
flax for their recently acquired building. 
Buildings containing 6 floor 
space are included in the lease. I. Sid- 
ney Starling, superintendent, has stated 


acres of 


that retting tanks are now being built 
and that an automatic dryer and 
scutcher, invented by himself, will be 
installed. 
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Prize Winning Awning Designs 





Illustrations 


of Winners 


of Cotton 


Institute Awards—Another Contest Soon 


N order to stimulate interest in 
awnings as an accessory of the 
home and realizing that heretofore 
lack of artistic merit has materially 
limited their use, The Cotton-Textile 


Institute the Architectural 


through 





First’ Prize—-Spanish Style. By John 
Donald Tuttle, New York 
League ot -New York has conducted 


a competition for awning designs in 
which six prizes and three honorable 


mentions have just been awarded. 
Details have appeared in previous 
issues of TextTitE Wortp. It ts 
anticipated that the awning design 
competition will be repeated again 


next fall 
rhe 
group of business paper editors was 


competition suggested by a 
open to architects, decorators, drafts- 
men and students, and was for three 
distinct types of design all centering 


around the home. ‘The first class was 


for an awning tor a house of the 
New England colonial type; the sec- 
ond for one of the English cottage 


type and the third for a home of the 


Spanish order. In all there were 
twelve sets of sketches submitted to 
the judges, appointed by the Archi- 
tectural League, who were Harry 





Second Prize 
F. Clarke, West Somerville, Mass. 


Spanish Style. By Walter 


Keith White, Wesley Sherwood Bes- 
sell and William Francis Dominick, 
all architects practicing in New York 
City. 

A first prize of $150 was awarded 
in the Spanish style class to ‘John 
Donald Tuttle, New York City. In 
this same three fifty dollar 
prizes were awarded. The winners, 
in order, were Walter F. Clark, West 
Somerville, Mass., John I. Kawasaki, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, and William 
Lundeberg, Los Angeles, Calif. 


class 


In the two other classes first 
prizes were not awarded. Edwin 
Mitchel Prellwitz, Auburndale, Mass. 


won the second prize of $50 for his 
sketch of awnings for a New Eng- 





New England Colonial. 


Second Prize 
By Edwin Mitchill Prellwitz, Auburn- 


dale, Mass. 

land colonial residence. John T. 
Kawasaki and J. Raymond Thomp- 
son of Chicago received honorable 


mention. 

Walter F. 
Spanish — order 
awarded the second prize of $50 for 
his sketch of awnings for an English 
and |. Raymond Thompson 
received honorable mention. The 
first and second prize winners in the 
Spanish style are illustrated as are the 
second prize winners in the New 
Ingland Colonial and English cottage 
classes. 


Clarke, a winner in the 


class, also was 


cottage 


“The results of the awning compe- 
tition,” states Ernest C. Morse, head 
of the New Uses Section of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, “confirm a 
prevalent impression in the cotton 
textile industry that there is a great 
opportunity manufacturers of 
awning fabrics and awnings to col- 
laborate with architects and builders. 


for 


“We take the position that awnings 
can make houses, apartments and 
office buildings more comfortable, 


more valuable and better in appear- 
ance. 


Awnings ought to be just as 
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Second Prize—English Cottage. By Walter 
F. Clarke, W est Somerville, Mass. 


much a part of the plans for a new 
town or country the 
specifications for a fireplace, chim- 
neys, bathrooms and the roof. Awn 
ings are a seasonal necessity and are 
not merely a decorative afterthought. 

“With all the that has 
been made in this country in develop- 
ing a typical American style of archi- 
tecture the importance of awnings as 
something more than an optional ac 
cessory seems to have been overlooked 
by many Architects have 
improved residential designs but in 
many instances it does not seem that 
the value of awnings has been suff 
ciently stressed or understood. Just 
as clothes reflect the tastes of indi 
viduals, awnings may be said to re 
lect the living standards in the 
home.” 


home as are 


progress 


persons. 


Annual Meeting of Raw Silk 
Exchange on July 10 

The first annual meeting of the Na 
tional Raw Silk Exchange, Inc., will 
be held on Tuesday, July 10, at 4 
o'clock. Through the courtesy of the 
Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc., 
the meeting will be in the trading 
room of the Rubber Exchange, 3! 
South William St., New York. At 
this meeting the board of governors 
will present a general statement of the 
affairs and finances of the exchange 
and the annual dues to be levied upon 
memberships for the ensuing year will 
be fixed as provided by the by-laws. 

The annual election of the officers 
and governors of the exchange for the 
year beginning July 19, 1928, will be 
held at the office of the secretary, 64 
Water St., New York city, on Tues 
day, July 17, 1928. 

The nominees selected by the nominat 
ing committee appointed by the board 
of governors in accordance with the 
by-laws are as follows: Paolino Gerli, 
president; Jerome Lewine, first vice 
president; Oscar Heineman, second 
vice-president; J. Chester Cuppia 
treasurer; William R. Craig, Frederi 
D. Huntington, Francis R. Hender 
son, Louis Kahn, Charles Muller, 
George A. Post, Paul A. Salembier, 
August Schierenberg, Charles V. \ 
Smillie, Benjamin Van Raalte and 
Douglas Walker, board of governors 
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Y HILE it is still too early to kill the crop, 
it is not too early to recognize that June 
was an unfavorable month for the crop 

and that considerable deterioration in its condi- 
tion occurred. Also it is now practically certain 
that the crop is seriously late, and that even with 
good weather in July and August it is liable to 
considerable damage. It is too early to make any 
worthwhile estimates, but not too early to abandon 
the hopes of a large crop. We may hope for a 
crop of from 14 to 14% million bales, but not 
one of from 16 to 17 million bales. It, therefore, 
seems wise for textile manufacturers and con- 
sumers to make their plans on the assumption 
that raw cotton will sell little, if any, under 20c. 
Even with the fair carryover now apparent, we 
must have a new crop of around 1414 million 
bales to hold prices down anywhere close to 
20c, and if the crop is much less than that, 
prices are likely to remain above 22c. 
manufacturer, this 


For the 
Situation emphasizes the 
desirability of a rigid policy of curtailment. It 
is imperative that the supplies of textiles be 
reduced to a point where some margin of profit 
figured on the basis of 21 cent cotton will be 
secured. 


Bull and Bear Points 


The bull points concerning the raw cotton 
market have changed but little, and may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

(1) The crop is about three weeks late. 


(2) All private reports indicate a deteriora- 
tion in condition during June, and make the 
condition ~similar to that in poor years. 
Harmful rains have prevailed in many sections 
and there are many grassy fields. The plants 
are small in a good many sections, and there is 
some complaint of shedding. 

(3) It seems rather probable that there will 
be considerable abandonment. 

(4) The weevil threat has been increased by 
the prolonged wet weather and by the lateness 
of the crop and it is generally admitted that 
large damage is to be expected in some sections 
as in Alabama and Georgia. 

(5) The world visible supply shows a good 
decrease. 

(6) Domestic stocks at mills and warehouses 
are low. 

(7) In May, wholesale dry goods sales, orders 





THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


As Trade Abandons Hope of a Large Cotton Crop, 


Yarns and Goods Prices Strengthen, Says Dr. Haney 


cotton jobbers increased (though they are all 
relatively low compared with recent years). 

On the other hand, it continues true that a 
number of considerations tend to hold cotton 
prices down. 

(1) The acreage continues to be estimated at 
about 5% above last year. 


‘Textile World Analyst 


| The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
| Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
| ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears 
on this page, considers various branches of the 
| textile industry from week to week. The con- 
| clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly 
forecasts and generally apply to a time two 
or three months ahead. The Analyst is based 
on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 
porary trade sentiment. 





SUMMARY—COTTON 


1. The new crop has deteriorated as 
the result of prolonged rainy weather, 
so that hopes of a large crop must be 
abandoned. Until more is known as to 
the crop, prices are any one’s guess, and 
may range anywhere between 20 and 24e. 

2. Yarns and gray goods are entering | 
a stronger position and signs of improved 
demand have already appeared, but | 
prices are not likely to do much more | 
than fluctuate with raw cotton until 
stocks are further reduced. 





(2) There appear to be good chances of a 
large Texas crop, perhaps running as high as 
5,000,000 bales. 


(3) Spinners’ takings have declined and are 
low. 

(4) Exports are very small. 

(5) The outlook of activity among European 
manufacturers is mixed and on the whole indi- 
cates a decline. (Continental mills have been 
operating at a high rate the first half of the 
year. ) 

(6) Raw cotton prices are high in comparison 
with the prices for yarns and cloth. 
by spinners is 


(7) Increased curtailment 


probable and will cut down domestic mill con- 

























lem s : 

(8) The futures market is discounting large 
crop damage and may soon appear to have dis 
counted the worst. 


Statistical Position 

At this season there is little to add concerning 
the statistical position, but figures covering total 
domestic consumption and exports can be made a 
little more exact than earlier estimates. Taking 
the season’s supply as 16% million running bales, 
we can estimate domestic consumption at about 
6.9 million bales and exports at about 7.7 mil- 
lion bales, which makes a total disappearance 
of about 14.6 million bales, and leaves a 
domestic carryover of about 1.9 million bales. 


These figures represent a small increase over ou 
previous estimates of the total disappearance and 
a corresponding decrease in carryover. ‘To this 


extent, the statistical position is a little stronget 
and this indicates that a somewhat larger new 
crop is desirable if cotton prices are to be stabil 
ized. A new crop of less than 14.6 million bales 
would indicate the probability that the present 
high prices would continue insofar as domestic 
position is a controlling factor. 

But the talk of 25c¢ cotton must be based on 
the assumption of a new crop of about 11,000,- 
000 bales, of which there is as yet no proba- 
bility. 

The world carryover of American cotton is 
practically certain to be about 5,000,000 bales, 
or a little larger, depending upon what the 
world consumption turns out to be. 


Existing Demand and Supply 

It hardly seems worthwhile to discuss old crop 
supplies, for the market at present is entirely a 
new crop affair. Yet it should not be forgotten 
that (1) the existing state of demand for cotton 
is the starting point for any opinion as to the 
near future of demand, and (2) the existing 
available supply throws light on the carryover 
which will be part of the supply for the next 
crop year. Thus a brief examination of the first 
chart is not amiss. 

We can dismiss the existing demand and 
supply situation by stating that the crop year 
1927-1928 goes out with the domestic supply 
almost exactly the average for the preceding five 
seasons. It is considerably smaller, however, 
than in 1925 or in 1926, and this fact is only 
partly offset by the somewhat lower level of mill 
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orders for and production of cloth; Wholesale Dry Goods Sales Barom- 


eter—Based on Wholesale Dry Goods Sales Index of Federal Reserve Board. 





1G26 1Q27 croy veal average 


i2c) and a little above the 


1.x which is 


throws little light tuture in 


rains, weeds and weevils are 


most influ 


ential at present We can say 


y as to demand that 
the general level of mill consumption in the first 
five months of the year has been the lowest 
in any similar period since 1924. 


creased rather sharply in May 


Consumption 
In that month 

the average daily figure was 22,220 bales, against 
2t,010 bales in April, although there is usually 
decrease at this time, and our adjusted index 
for the month was 14% above the 1921-1926 
‘rage. This compares, however, with an index 
was 25% 


i vear ago that above average and, 


moreover, it does not seem that the trend of mill 


consumption will continue during the 
next month or two. In fact the May spurt is 


A sustained in- 


upward 
to be regarded unfortunate 
crease in cotton manufacturing activity when 
cotton manufacturers’ replacement margins are 
as low as at present, with no prospects of any 
large decline in cotton prices, is abnormal. We 
consider that a further reduction is probable, 
the mill consumption curve does not 


fall so | but that 


seem 
supply curve 
ill be moderate COMmMparisol 
\lanutacturers’ margins satire it bottom 
and are inadequate tor profits on the 
This means that 


is not strong enough 


demand _ for 

support 
ices and (2) 
mcentive to 


force for advances in 
average manutacturetl 
increase mill consumption 


In short, but for the new crop outlook, 


| cotton 
prices would qui kly fall back to at least 20¢. 
lor the present, however, this “but” is a big one 
and the price may go wherever anticipation ot 
damage to the new crop leads speculative opinion 


sav nothing of imagination) Further un 
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favorable weather, some think, might run prices 
up to 25c. 


Yarns Near a Stronger Position 


The yarn situation awaits further reduction in 
supply to allow the developments more favorable 
to the spinners. ‘There are some indications that 
improvement in demand lies ahead. Usually such 
a gain in orders for gray yardage as occurred in 
May is such an indication. 
stocks of carded 


Also the fact that 
sales yarns appear to have 
ceased their upward trend, is to be mentioned. 
Our yarn barometer line has turned up slightly. 
It is something that the yarn markets have re- 
sponded, even though irregularly, to the recent 
advances in raw cotton. 

But spindle activity took an undesirable spurt 
in May that must have increased production too 
rapidly, and, accordingly, after declining for two 
months, stocks of carded sales yarn increased a 
little. Supplies are probably still too large to 
allow independent strength in the yarn markets 
and spinners’ margins must remain unsatisfactory 
for some time. 

Yarn prices averaged in June 87.4% of the 
1g21-1925 average, against 88.5 in May and 78.8 
a year ago. The June average was lower, but 
the trend was upward at the end of the month. 
Probably yarns will respond to fluctuations in 
raw material prices for the near future, and 
will later do better than that. 
ners’ margins will soon come following more 
drastic curtailment. 


Improved spin- 


Cloth Outlook Improves 


Decided improvement in the aspect of our cot- 
ton cloth barometer has occurred. In the first 
in the 
This was sufficiently 
pronounced to indicate a real change and to 
warrant a forecast of some strength in the gray 
goods market. 


place, May brought a sharp increase 


orders for gray yardage. 


Moreover, billings continue rela- 
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tively small and remain practically unchanged, 
which makes orders large in comparison and 
indicates a trend toward reduction in stocks. 
Stocks of finished cotton goods, as reported by 
the National Association of Finishers of Cotton 
Fabrics, were reduced slightly in May. In the 
second place, wholesale dry goods sales showed 
an upward trend and the sales of New York 
cotton jobbers increased. Neither item was 
large, but such upturns are favorable to higher 
prices. 

As a matter of fact, the average price of gray 
goods declined in the early part of June, but 
more than recovered the loss in the second half. 
The June average was 100.0% of the average for 
1921, against 101.9 in May and 94.4 a year ago. 

On the other hand, the Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants’ Association in its May figures for 
standard cotton cloth, shows a less favorable 
condition. Production held irregularly steady at 
about the level that has existed since last Sep- 
tember, but was much shipments, and 
stocks increased by 23,000,000 yards during the 
month. Furthermore, declined and fell 
behind shipments so that unfilled orders decreased 
by 57,000,000 yards. 


above 
sales 


Clearly this is not a pleas- 
ing picture, and the condition is not one to bring 
a sustained advance in cloth prices. 

We are inclined to the opinion, however, that 
orders for gray goods are the more barometric 
and that the extremely unfavorable statistical 
position shown by the Cotton Textile Merchants’ 
Association figures indicates that the worst (or 
very nearly the worst) was seen in May. Prob- 
ably it will be another month or two before 
stocks decline and are sufficiently reduced to 
correct the situation, but the long lane must have 
its turning. For the near future, little further 
advance in gray goods prices seems probable, 
but fluctuations with the raw cotton market are 
likely to be the chief characteristic until stocks 
are reduced. 


TEXTILE WORLD Cotton and Wool Index Numbers 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


Aver. Group 
Date Gray Colored for Aver- 
Cotton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 


July 31, 1914. 100 100 100 100 100 
January, 1922 168 174 206 191 182 
April eae 156 168 209 189 178 
June 7 177 IST 2a 194 ISG 
July jaax 8 182 190 200 195 189 
October av 192 206 201 203 197 


January, 1923 22° 225 220 230 225 228 
April barra 23 239 224 242 233 234 
Tune ps? a 49> 23K 220 "1S 
Ferrer ‘ 197 236 212 211 
October .... 2c 222 » 225 219 219 


January, 192 8 241 : 243 2326 239 

211 92 194 193 198 
Duane 40 9 192 193 195 
July ; 270 198 3 191 189 196 
October i. hs 196 189 188 199 


January, 1925 Uy 197 9 : 184 187 
ROE ss ( 194 Q% 187 188 
June 2 i cs 7s 17% 
July ae { 183 f 181 182 
Octover .... 189 9: : 186 186 


January, 167 175 2 170 
a a 5s 163 ni 158 
Tune 152 3 12 158 
July 149 149 146 
October .... ( 141 146 


January, 192 134 140 138 
April 136 : 142 143 140 
June af 147 2 144 148 147 
SOU scces $ 149 i 145 151 150 
October se 176 8 169 176 176 


January, 163 166 166 165 
February . 159 g 166 165 163 
SEO. onscse Bf 159 166 163% 163 
MTL... } 160 165 162% 162 
May .. 2 165 168 166 («166 
June lic les 1H4t, 164 


THE JUNE INDEX NUMBERS 


HE indexes for wool and its manufactures 

gave renewed evidence during June of having 
attained a stabilized basis, but the cotton indexes, 
on the other hand, have been subjected to wide 
fluctuations, and at the close of the month had 
scored a sharp upturn as a result of the stiff 
advance in cotton futures. 


The second week of June saw cotton at a 
lower price than for six weeks, and these mini 
mum indexes for the month were as_ follows: 
Cotton, 168; yarns, 161; gray goods, 159; col 
ored goods, 168; group average, 163. Two weeks 
later, or for the last week of the month, they 


were as tollows: Cotton, 180; yarns, 164; gray 


goods, 163; colored goods, 168; group average, 
160 The trend at the close of the month was 
strongly upward in sympathy with the advance 
in cotton, and if the latter should be maintained 
there must be a further marked advance in 
manufactures, for all yarns and cloths are selling 


far below replacement cost. 

Inquiries regarding interpretation and use of 
the index numbers may be addressed to TEXTILE 
Wortp, Statistical Department, 65 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass. 


WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 
Date Group 
Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Av’ge 
July 31, 1914 100 100 100 100 1008 


January, ee 128 163 179 182 178 
April 165 185 185 184 182 
June. oe 178 209 195 186 191 
July 189 202 196 188 198 
October 199 209 208 191 199 


January, 23 ee 212 225 227 203 218 
April 222 230 
June es 222 229 
July 222 223 
October 205 213 


January, 1924..... 217 227 
April 216 230 
June os 195 216 
July 191 209 
October 227 


January, . 264 
April 219 
June 

July 

October 


January, 1926 
April 

June 

July 

October 


January, 
April 
June 
July 
October 


ee) 
wprist-) 
o-i1 @ 
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January, 


June 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 


Charles H. Clark, Vernon E. Carroll, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf “~~ We Believe in the Conservation and Protection of Domestic Industries 


Editors: 








The Tariff Planks 


F political parties could be depended upon 

literally to embody in legislation the declara- 
tions of their party platforms then there would 
have been, ere this, general rejoicing and 
acclaim by business men of the country, irre- 
spective of party affiliations, over the elimina- 
tion of the tariff as a political issue. Party 
platforms, like keynote speeches, however, are 
too often produced solely for public con- 
sumption, and are too often forgotten in the 
halls of Congress to be accepted at their face 
value, 


Nevertheless, the tariff plank of the plat- 
form adopted by the Democratic party at 
Houston marks a modern Jeffersonian epoch 

the history of that party. It is almost as 
frank an acknowledgment of the soundness of 
the protective tariff principle as was ever made 
by Thomas Jefferson himself. It is an 
acknowledgment of the existence within that 
party among southern manufacturers and 
agriculturists, and as reflected by the Southern 
Protective Tariff League, of as strong a de- 
mand for adequate protection to domestic 
industry as exists generally in the Republican 
party. 

There is cause to hope that the Democratic 
tariff plank marks the first public step toward 
the elimination of the tariff as a political issue, 


but it is by deeds and not words that we shall 


know whether this hope is to be justified in 
the near future, and there can be no definite 
demonstration until the next Congress under- 
takes revision of the tariff. In the meantime 
precedent and not platform is the safest guide. 


xk Ok Ox 


Results of Over-Production 


MITATION follows and is attendant upon 
success. This is axiomatic in the extreme, 
but no one will deny it applies with unusual 
force to all divisions of the textile industry. 
No conception of the designer’s brain and no 
struction of fabric or garment that appeals 
to the trade in any outstanding way lacks its 
followers and imitators. While this is human 
nature and can never be corrected, it is most 
unfortunate that in so many instances it is 
‘arried to the extreme in textile manufacture 
with the result that over-production becomes 
the outstanding feature and competition de- 
Velops in a most disastrous form. 


These generalities are the result of reports 

the knit goods division of the market to the 
etiect that the athletic form of underclothing 
Which has developed so distinctly in the last 
two or three seasons has invited the attention 
a host of outsiders who have never had 
any experience in this class of merchandise 
who have heard of the popularity of the 
‘ype in question and are determined to take 
heir chances on securing a part of the busi- 
ness. When there are added to this number 
those legitimate manufacturers who are per- 


fectly competent to engage in the production 
of these or similar goods, the potenalities 
for an uneconomic situation may be easily 
realized. 

It took some time for the athletic or pull- 
over shirt to become recognized by the gen- 
eral public. It had its first real start during 
the war. Those young men who were in the 
service, recognizing its advantages, continued 
to demand it. It was not a far cry for it to 
be taken up by college undergraduates and 
it is probable this class of consumer really es 
tablished the vogue in an unmistakable man- 
ner. With the growth of sporcing activities 
and the feeling that a style set by those en- 
gaged in such activities was one to be follow- 
ed, it is more or less logical that the pull- 
over shirt should become generally recognized 
and largely worn. 

Much the same history can be recorded 
for the running pants, although they are of 
more recent origin. 


Those who had adopted 
the nainsook garment were more or less will- 
ing to compromise on a knitted shirt and nain- 
The development of fancy effects 
in colored stripes has been confined to the last 


sook pants. 






THE TEXTILE TREND 
Cotton Markets: 






Higher prices follow 

cotton advance. Tickings up’ “%c on 8 oz. 
Denim: reinstated at 39c for 2.20s. 
Bleached goods higher. Print cloths at 
8c for 64 x 60s. Hope that cotton rise 
will not be overdone and let up on Monday 

| and Tuesday gives basis for hope. After 

| fabric advance absence of second hand 
offerings indicates healthy market position 
and trust in situation. 

Wool Markets: 


goods, 











Holiday quiet in wool 
Between-seasons position aids this 
trend. Mill agents are irregularly fixed 
with advance business; some sold up, others 
still hungry for orders. Women’s wear 
trade brightens up for nearby coatings. 
General hope that men’s wear spring open- 
ings may be delayed. Tropicals well sup 
ported for next vear and moving well at 
present in retail circles Strength of 
worsted yarns prices, although demand is 
quiet and fleece wools — slightly 
feature of the market. 

Knit Goods: [Hosiery makers are await 
ing visit by buyers in July which will make 
clear their attitude toward future opera 
tions. Full-fashioned goods still. leaders 
in women’s field. In the outerwear market 
new style features have helped to sell 
sweaters and bathing suits. The holiday 
week in underwear was very quiet. Sellers 
look forward to a new season and hope 
that the good things in the market will not 
be overdone. 

Silk Markets: Transparent velvets lead 
in broad silk circles. Printed versions of 
interest for fall. Canton crepes shown 
| with gold thread mixtures. Continued 













easier, 

















warm weather should deplete  existant 
stocks. Influx of buyers in coming weeks 
| will disclose real situation. Raw silk 
| steady. Users are watchful. Hope that 
| 


new crop will run to higher grade. 


two or three seasons but is now apparently in 
full swing. 

There is no doubt that these developments 
are logical and based on comfort and sanita- 
tion. There should be a growth of this type 
of underclothnig, but if production is to be 
so increased as to greatly exceed the demand 
and the character of the product is to be re- 
duced in order to meet a competitive price, 
the healthy growth of this departure is likely 

be checked and a possible demand diverted 
from its logical channels. We certainly hope 
that the prospect of a chaotic condition due 
to inferior merchandise and excessive output 
may not materialize, but there is grave danger 
of it. 

+ 2-5 


The New Bedford Strike 
i the reopening of New Redford Mills on 
Monday fails to attract a sufficient number 
of operatives to make it possible to start the 
mills upon a balanced and efficient basis, then 
it will be highly improbable that there will be 
any concerted effort by manufacturers to re- 
sume operations until after Labor Day, unless 
in the meantime buyers are aroused from their 
present apparent complacency and commence 
to anticipate their needs in a larger way. 

Every week of the strike takes out of the 
market a possible production of somewhere 
between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 yards, and 
as the strike will have covered 12 weeks by 
next Monday this means that not far from 
110,000,000 yards of fine count goods have 
been kept off the market, to say nothing of 
the effect of continued curtailment of produc 
tion by fine count mills outside of New 
Bedford. 

That the strike could have continued for so 
long without the slightest beneficial effect upon 
cloth demand and prices, affords complete 
justification of the plan of manufacturers for 
forcing concerted curtailment, and of their 
demand that the operatives should share with 
the mills and their stockholders in the effort 
to stimulate demand by cutting production 
costs. 

Even if the unions should declare the strike 
off on Monday and every operative should 
return at the wage reduction of 10 per cent 
there would not be orders enough to warrant 
many of the mills starting more than quarter 
of their machinery. This means that in offer- 
ing to give their help employment the majority 
of manufacturers are acting against their own 
selfish interests and are playing into the hands 
of buyers. That is another reason why the 
operatives should be willing to cooperate with 
the manufacturers, realizing that their interests 
as producers and in dealing with buyers are 
identical, and then when returning to work at 
the reduced wage rate should be willing to 
cooperate with manufacturers in the latters’ 
efforts to make increased average earnings 
possible. 
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Tariff the Main Issue 


Herman Blum Calls Republican 
Plank Clear-Cut 


protective tariff sufficiently high 
the 
which are based the American stand 


ards of 


to maintain wage scales 


upon 


living, is the main issue be- « 
tween the Republican and Democratic 
Herman Bium 
president of Craftex Mills, Inc., 


this 


parties today, stated 


adelphia, in an interview, week. 


“Recognizing 
tinued Mr. 


this salient fact,’ con 
Blum, “the textile industry 
made an organized effort to see to it 
that the Republican party platform on 
the question of tariff was not the usual 
platitudes and milk and water promises 
which have characterized planks in past 
campaigns 
“Let it be that the tariff plank 
of the platiorm as adopted by the Repub 
lican party, is clear-cut, definite and en- 
title the part to the support ot 
thinking American citizen 
Figures submitted to the 
Committe of the 


stated 


every 
} 1 
utions 
Party 


1 
maustrics, 


Resi 
Republican 
proved conclu ly that many 
parti supposed 

ially 
‘ onditior 
and 


Opn rating 


\mer1 


tactories 


me-quarter 
prevailing 


cured 


men ar} mcinedqd 
and to « 
( This is a fallacy 


action 


nsider the 
que Stir 
possible 


looking te 
tariff 
atter the new 


ward the up 
ward revision of schedules can be 
administra 
March, 1929. and 
Congressmen are in 


time Legislation of 


expected until 
tion goes nto office im 
only after the ne W 
Sess or ri 

this) kind—and 


pushed through without 
msideration It 
} . } - 
ranch of an industry, 
an association and through 
with workers to make a 
Investigation ot comparative 
production here 


torether 


proper] Sé an he 
careful and pro 


longed ce each 


Wt te 
through 
cooneratior 
thorough 
conditions 


particular 
ther 


and costs of and abroad 
gather samples of 
goods for comparison with similar 
ican products and ial appeal 
to the Tariff Commission through the 
medium of experts ‘who know the ropes.’ 


imported 
\met 
make a spec 


“It is obvious that 
peal is made to the Tariff Commission 
for rehet and the correction of 
tions complained of, our congressional 
representatives will get the impression that 
the conditions complained of are not as 
serious as the industry alleges. In other 
words, each industry must back up its 
claim for upward revision of the tariff 
with a statement: 


“We submitted facts and figures to 
the Tariff Commission and asked them 
for relief The Commission did not, 
or could not give consideration to our 

: : 
appeal. We have no other recourse but 
to ask for relief from our 
sional representatives.’ 


unless such an ap 


condi 


conegeres 


“Unfortunately, the Tariff Commission 
today is tearfully overburdened with ap 
thes do not possess the clerical 

force nor the finances to make an inves 
tigation of more than a small percentage 
of applicants Nevertheless, it is im 
portant that each industry go on record 
and establish its before the Tariff 
Commission in order to strengthen its 
position before Congress, when the tariff 
question is taken up next vear. It is well 
to emphasize to everv branch of the tex 
tile industry that thev must carrv on a 
definite program of education to the pub 
lic and to their workers as to the needs 
of their industries. An energetic secre 
tarv of a trade association can be of 
great help in disseminating information 


{ 
plications 1 


case 


“There is a lot of prejudice against the 


tariff, based upon misinformation which 
i 

encouraging to 
officials and organized workers have ac- 
tively taken up the agitation for higher 
tariff, so that employes will not be forced 
to compete with the under-paid workers 
of Europe and so that our standards of 
living will not be dragged down 
levels that prevail in Europe and Asiatic 
ountries. 
‘ 

gers of department stores also. It should 
be brought forcibly home to these buyers 


Phil- + 


IN BUYING 


PLOYES OF 
EVERY 


WAGES IN 


Fifth Annual Outing of Hocka- 
num Mills 


annual outing for its executives, over- 
seers, 


clerks at 


outing 


events There 
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jsinformation whic’ Revised Govt. Specifications 
that labor union 


corrected. 
know 


an be 


Data on Brown Denim, Huck 
Towels and Brown Sheeting 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The Federal 
Specifications Board is adopting and 
promulgating purchase specifications 
for commercial commodities  pur- 
chased by the various departments 
and establishments of the United 
States Government. It has issued 
proposed revisions of U. S. Govern- 
ment master specifications for brown 
(shrunk), huck towels (with 
names) and brown cotton 


to the 


This campaign should be di- 
ected to buyers and merchandise mana- 


hat: 


* “EVERY THEY SPEND 


(,00DS 


DoLLAR THAT 
\ MERICAN FROM : 
Facrorres Comes Back To denim 
THER Store iN TRADE From THE EM- woven 
[rest AMI RICAN Fac TORIES. sheeting. 
DottakR THatT THEY SPEND ioe a ae a 
ABROAD FOR ForEIGN Goops 1s GOING : lese specilca = . 
0 THE ForeEIGN Factory Owners, AND tive stage, are submitted to represen- 
PireiR Emptoyes Do Not Spenp THerr tative manufacturers for their com- 
AMERICA. ment and criticism. The Federal 
Specifications Board would be glad te 
receive any comments or suggestions 
as to changes which may be thought 
to be desirable in the specification, 
which must be received before July 
20 if they are to receive attention of 
technical considering 


\ MERICAN 


The Hockanum Mills held the fifth 
superintendents, salesmen and 
Rainbow Inn, Bolton, Conn., 
\ delegation from the New 

was the 


\thletic events occupied the 


the committee 
this subject. 
The text of these proposed master 


follows: 


June 16 


York office in attendance at 


specifications 
Proposed Revision F. 8. B. 254-b 
Denim Brown (Shrunk) 


were under the direc- 
Ertel included 
short dashes and relay 


itternoon and 
Fred 


races, 


tion of These 
I, General Specification. 

United States Government General 
Specification for Textile Materials (Methods 
of Physical and Chemical Tests) Federal 
Specifications Board Specification No. 345 
in effect on date of invitation for bids, 
shall form part of this specification. 

II. Types and Classes, 

. Types.—Denim shall be furnished in 
the following types, as specified in the in 
vitation for bids 


running 
were also hoop races, 
nail driving contests and a tug-of-war. 
The greased pig event, which features 
the 
much excitement and merriment. 


ill such outings, was cause of 


The Rockville City Band, under the 


- Commercial 
direction of Osear Badstuebner, ren- 


Designation 
re fe 2.40 
dered music throughout the afternoon. Se een ca eee 2.20 
200 


Ty pe 


Dinner was served to a hungry gather- 1/80 
Che affair in its entirety 5 Gjasses.—The following shall 
be furnished, as specified in the invitation 
‘ " rs ° = we for bids. 

Club, the officers of which are: (a) Whiteback—The warp shall be 

a a brown and the filling shall be white. 

I rote; first (b) Mock Twist.—The warp shall be 
Lippmann ; brown and the filling shall be formed by 
combining one white roving and one black 
roving prior to the spinning operation. 
tarv ; ‘easurer. Charles E. Keenev (c) Pin Stripe.- The warp shall be brown 

y and tre aaune r, Ch irles K. Keeney * with a white stripe consisting of two white 
( ommiuttees in charge: dinner, Tohn yarns occurring a ee a of an 

. : . i . inch. The filling shall be brown. 
Coleman: guests, Charles S. Bottomly ; (d) Hickory Stripe—The warp shall be 
music, David A. Sykes; publicity brown with a white stripe consisting of 


. four white yarns occuring every one-fourth 
Richard M. Latham; refreshments, 


inch. The filling shall be brown. 
John P. Cameron; sports, Fred Ertel. 


ing at 4:30 
was under the direction of the Over- 


classes 


seers’ 
President, A. E. 
Fred 


vice-president, Ernest Hensig; secre- 


vice- 


president, second 


(e) Express Stripe.—The warp shall be 
formed of alternate stripes of brown and 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 

Chicago Yarn Men's Circle, Annual Golf Tournament, 
Country Club, Aug. 3 

Third National Exposition of Hosiery and Underwear, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, July 30-Aug. 4, 1928. 

Spinners Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meeting. 
to be announced.) 

Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers Division, Southern Textile 
Fall Meeting, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Sept. 15, 1928 

American Chemical Society, Fall Meeting, Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 10-15, 
1928 

Committee D-13, A. S. T. M., Fall Meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 10-11, 
1928. 

Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 
1928. 

Textile Division, American Society of Mechanical 
National Meeting, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 17, 1928. 

Southern Textile Association, Semi-annual Meeting, Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 19, 1928. 

National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., Oct. 24-25, 1928. 

Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., Nov. 14-16, 1928. 

Power and Mechanical Engineering Expostion, Grand Central 
New York City, Dec. 3-8, 1928. 

Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 15-19, 
1929. 

Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, May 6-11, 1929. 


Park Ridge (IIl.) 


(Date 


Association, 


Second 


Engineers, 


Palace, 


July 7, 1928 


white yarns one-fourth inch wide. The 
filling shall be white. 

(f) White Stripe-—The warp shall be 
brown with a white stripe consisting of 
two white yarns occurring every one-haif 
inch. The filling shall be black. 

{II. Material and Workmanship. 

The denim shall be made of cotton 
thoroughly cleaned and free from dirty and 
oily waste. It shall be evenly woven and 
shall be free from an excessive number of 
avoidable imperfections of manufacture, 
IV. General Requirements. 

1. Color.—The colors shall be that com- 
monly accepted as commercial practice. 

2. Finish.—The shrunk denim, when sub- 
mitted to the shrinkage test, shall not 
shrink more than 2% in the filling or 5% 
in the warp. 

3. Weave.—The weave shall be a 3-har- 
ness twill (2), or 4-harness twill (3), as 


1 1 
specified in the invitation for bids. If not 
specified, 3-harness twill shall be furnished, 
(See Section VIIL.) 

4. Width.—The average width of each 
roll shall be 28 inches unless a 36-inch 
width is specified in the invitation for bids. 
A tolerance of plus or minus one-fourth 
inch will be allowed for both 28- and 36 
inch widths. 

5. Length of Roll.—Rolls of finished 
cloth shall average 50 to 60 yards and 
for a double roll 100 to 110 yards. Lengths 
under 40 yards may be rejected. 

6. Color Fastness.—The color shall show 
good fastness to light, washing, and water, 
and shall not show an excessive degree of 
crocking. 

V. Detail Requirements. 

1. Thread Count.—-The thread = count 
shall be as given in “Table of Require 
ment.” No minus tolerance will be allowed 

2. Weight.—The weight per square yard 
shall be as given in the table. A minus 
tolerance of 244° and a plus tolerance of 


ney will be allowed 
The minimum 


3. Breaking Strength.- 
shall conform to the 
table as deter 


breaking strength 

amounts snecified in the 

mined by the 1 by 1 by 3-inch grab method 

no minus tolerance will be allowed. 
TABLE OF REQUIREMENTS 


Weight 


Yards™ 
per pound, 
28 inches 

wide 


Per linear 
yard, 
28 inches 
wide 


Per 
square 
yard 
Ounces | Ounces 
8.6 | 6.66 
9.3 | 7.27 
10.3 8.00 
8.89 


Minimum breaking 
strength, 1x1x3 in. 
grab 


Thread per inch 
(minimum 


Warp Filling Warp Filling 


Pounds 


60 
5 
> 


0 


70 40 155 


5 
40 150 5 
6 
75 44 160 7 


VI. Method of sampling and Test. 

1. Sampling.—In purchases of 10,000 
yards or less, sample shall be taken from 
each 200 yards; 10,000 to 20.000 yards 
sample shall be taken from each 400 yards 
20,000 to 50,000 yards, sample shall be 
taken from each 1,000 yards; 50,000 to 
100.000 yards, sample shall be taken from 
each 2,000 yards; and 100,000 yards or 
over, sample shall be taken from each 5,000 
yards, 

2. Testing.—Methods of test 
form to General Specification for Textile 
Materials, Federal Specification soard 
Specification No. 345, in effect on date of 
invitation for bids. 

VII. Packing and Marking of Shipments 

Shall be in accordance with the best 
commercial practice unless otherwise speci 
fied 
VIII. Notes, 

1. A 4-harness (3) twill weave may be 

1 


purchased when so specified in the invi 
tation for bids. It must be realized that 
this is not a commercial weave for denim 
and should only be specified when the 
amount is sufficiently large to warrant # 
special set-up of the loom. This may re 
sult in extra cost of the material. 
2. The 36-inch width is ordered only te 
fulfill special requirements. 
* ~ . 


Proposed Revision of F. S. B. 422 
Towels, Huck (with Woven Name) 
1. General Specifications. 

United States Government General Sne« 
fication for Textile Materials, Federa! 
Specifications Board Specification No. 345 
in effect on date of invitation for bids 
shall form part of this specification. 

II. Type and Grade. 

The type of towel shall be known 4s 
“huck.” 

The 


shall con 


towel shall be of one grade on! 


(Continued on page 99) 
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Mohawk Carpet Mills Develop- 
ing Its Selling Organization 
James D. I. Husband has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager to 
George Lambie by the Mohawk Car- 
pet Mills, Inc., of Amsterdam, N. Y. 
He will have complete charge of the 
Shuttleworth Wilton department. 


Mr. Husband has been service 
manager for the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Inc., for the last two and a half 
years. Prior to this appointment he 
managed the retail rug department of 
J. Kennard & Sons at St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Husband has been active in 
the carpet and rug trade all his busi- 
ness life having started his appren- 
ticeship with J. & W. Campbell in 
Glasgow, Scotland, afterward serving 
Wylie & Lochead of the same city. 
In 1905 he came to New York City 
making immediate connection with 
W. & J. Sloane’s retail department. 
During this period of 18 years he ad- 
vanced from retail salesman to man- 
ager in charge of cut order depart- 
ment. Later he was given charge of 
the domestic rug department. 

In 1922 Mr. Husband became asso- 
ciated with the wholesale department 
as special representative on the Mo- 
hawk products making trips to prac- 
tically all principal cities in U. S. 

As noted recently in these columns 
the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., will 
open show rooms this fall in the Tex- 
tile Building, at 295 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, occupying the entire 
sixth floor. The new show rooms 
will be ready for occupancy Sept. I, 
and will be used for the first time 
during the fall rug opening. In ad- 
dition to its show rooms, the general 
sales offices of the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Inc., will be located there. 


Metric Scale Banned in Cotton 
Commerce 


Wasuincton, D. C.—R. W. Wil- 
liams, solicitor of the Department of 
Agriculture, in an opinion recently 
rendered, said the millimeter descrip- 
tions now used in interstate and for- 
eign commerce in cotton, are a viola- 
tion of the Cotton Standards Act, 
providing that the staple lengths of 
the cotton referred to is “of or within” 
the range of lengths included in the 
official cotton standards. 

No hardships will accrue to those 
at present holding contracts based on 
a metric scale however, the opinion 
holding “that interested parties be 
permitted to carry out in accordance 
with their original terms any such 
contracts which are outstanding at 
the present time.” 





Cotton Preserved for Many 
Years in Log 

SANFORD, N. C.—Recently work- 
men of the Gunn Veneering & Lum- 
ber plant here, in cutting up a large 
poplar log, found in the center 22 
i!.-inch holes, stuffed with cotton. 

he log was about forty inches in 
diameter and the cotton had evidently 
been in the holes for many years— 
The cotton was in a good state of 
preservation. 
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Next Boston Textile Show in 1930 





Exhibitors’ Association Unanimously 


April 


HF. next textile exhibition in Bos- 

ton will be held in April, 1930. 
Such was the decision unanimously 
arrived at by the Textile Exhibitors’ 
Association at its annual meeting, held 
June 28 at the Weber Duck Inn, 
Wrentham, Mass. It was felt that 
the condition of the industry did not 
justify an earlier date. The point 
was made that the textile shows are 
not only profitable to the exhibitors, 
but are of benefit to the industry at 
large, including even the operatives 
and minor officials who attend the ex- 
hibitions for educational purposes. 
The fact that the vote was unanimous 
among the 40 or more members pres- 
ent and that several of the members 
expressed themselves as highly in 
favor of industrial exhibitions in 
general, was believed to augur well 
for a good show in 1930; and, con- 
sidering also the lapse of time since 
the 1926 show, many of the associa- 
tion expect that the next will be of 
an exceptionally high order. 


Approves 


Trip to Europe 

The business next in importance 
undertaken by the meeting—with the 
exception, possibly, of eating an ex- 
cellent duck dinner—was the discus- 
sion concerning a proposed visit to 
Europe. Treasurer Chester I. Camp- 
bell introduced the subject by saying 
that several members had suggested 
the idea to him. The plan is for a 
committee consisting of members of 
the association, and also possibly of 
interested textile manufacturers, to 
tour some of the leading industrial 
centers in England, France, and Ger- 
many, visiting textile mills and ma- 
chinery plants. The object would be 
a study of European methods and 
conditions and the trip might also 
prove of value to those machinery 
manufacturers who are interested in 
foreign markets. F. H. Bishop, of 
the Universal Winding Co., expressed 
himself in favor of the proposition, 
and offered the services of the foreign 
offices of his company in gaining ad- 
mittance to European plants. It was 
voted to have Mr. Campbell investi- 
gate the feasibility of such a trip and 
make a report to the association at a 
later date. 


Officers and Directors 

The meeting was presided over by 
Edgar F. Hathaway, president of the 
association, who at the director’s meet- 
ing following the general business 
meeting was reelected president for 
the ensuing year. The other officers, 
Walter I. Stimpson, vice-president, 
and Chester I. Campbell, treasurer and 
clerk, were also elected to another 
term. The Board of Directors re- 
elected at this meeting consists of the 
following members: 

F. H. Bishop, Universal Winding 
Co.; Charles A. Chase, General Elec- 
tric Co.; D. F. Edwards, Saco-Lowell 
Shops; George P. Erhard, The Staf- 


of That 


ford Co.; Edgar F. Hathaway, Shaw- 
mut Engineering Corp.; F. W. Howe, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works; 


Year 


L. M. Keeler, Whitin Machine 
Works; S. F. Rockwell, Davis & 
Furber Machine Co.; Walter I. 
Stimpson, Draper Corp.; Lewis E. 


Tracy, Lewis E. Tracy Co. 


British Cotton Goods Exports 
for May 


MANCHESTER, EncG.—Exports of 
cotton yarns and manufactures from 
the United Kingdom during May 
amounted to £11,189,579 and the total 
of manufactured articles to £46,445,266 
compared with £11,358,288 and 
£44,958,585 in April, and £13,712,972 
and £50,255,331 in May, 1927. 

For the five months ended May the 
figures were £61,774,900 and £238,- 
583,091 against £61,209,809 and 
£226,101,103 in the five months of 
1927. 

Shipments of cotton piece goods in 
May totalled £8,013,589 representing 
288,934,700 square yards, compared 
with £8,344,075 and 314,773,200 
square yards in April and £10,036,614 
and 413,615,200 square yards in May 
1927. 

Fer the five months ended May the 
exports were £45,624,127 and 1,654,- 
677,300 square yards against £45,226,- 
713 and 1,745,590,000 square yards in 
1927. 

The cotton yarns shipped in May 
were valued at £1,922,675 the weight 
being 14,066,800 lb. In April the 
figures were £1,860,083 and 13,752,800 
lb., and in May 1927 £2,416,387 and 
22,817,600 Ib. 

During the five months ended May 
the exports were £9,757,658 and 
72,708,900 lb., compared with £9,872,- 
284 and 89,581,500 Ib., in 1927. 


Less Acreage Planted to Jute in 
India This Year 

The official preliminary forecast of 
the Indian Government on acreage of 
jute planted this season showed a 
decline of 6%. It was stated that the 
acreage reached 3,166,000, or about 
250,000 acreage less than a year ago. 
With 3% bales per acre as a measure 
of outturn, this would forecast for a 


vield of 10,298,000 bales, or from 
500,000 to 800,000 more than the 
trade had been anticipating. The 


burlap markets became slightly weaker 
following the receipt of the report. 


Bids on Army Sheeting 
PHILADELPHIA.—Batavia Mills, 
Inc., New York, was the lowest of 
13 bidders for supplying 624,000 yds. 
of 54-in. unbleached sheeting at the 
opening held in the local army quar- 
termaster depot on July 4. The 
Batavia Mills bid 20.59c. peryard, net, 
on the entire quantity with delivery 
of 125,000 yds. monthly after 30 days. 
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Social Workers Meet 


J. O. Thomas of Spray Elected 
President for Ensuing Year 

Rock Hi, S. C—J. O. Thomas, 
of Spray, N. C., was elected president 
of the Southern Textile Social Serv- 
ice Association, at the closing session 
of the two-day convention held last 
Friday and Saturday at Winthrop 
College here. 

Other officers elected were: Vice- 
president, Miss Mae Nichols, of Pa- 
cific Mills, Columbia, S. C.; secretary, 
Miss Lucille Clark, Aragon Baldwin 
Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C.; treasurer, 
Miss Mary Stanly, Greensboro, N. C.; 
executive committee members: J. W. 
Kast, Spray, N. C., and Herman Cone, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


The outstanding addresses Friday 
were as follows: “Community Health 
—A Successful Project,” by W. R. 
Westmoreland, of the Pacolet Mfg. 


Co., of Pacolet, S. C.; “Relativity,” 
by Dr. Archibald Henderson, educa 
tor-writer of the University of North 
Carolina, of Chapel Hill; “The In 
nermost Worth of the Undermost 
Man,” by Dr. H. W. Mills, of Clem 
son College, S. C.; “Training for 
Leadership,” by Prot. W. D. Magin- 
nis, of Winthrop College; ‘Developing 
Personalities in Industrial 
Miss Mary E. Frayser; 
“Place of Religion in Social Work,” 
by Dr. F. W. Greeg of Rock Hill; 
“Human Relationships in Industry,” 
by Rev, W. P. Peyton. 

A surprise picnic was given the 
delegates by Alexander Long, of Rock 
Hill, president of the Aragon Baldwin 
Cotton Mills. 

The nominating committee for next 
year’s officers were appointed as fol- 
lows: E. B. Peck, of Whitney, S. C.; 


Communi- 
ties,” by 


Miss Pearl Wyche, of Greensboro; 
Miss Belle Fuller, of Pacolet, S. C.; 
L. P. Hollis, of Greenville. It was 


voted to hold the 1929 meeting at Blue 
Ridge, N.C. 


Canada Britain’s Best Market 
for Woolens and Worsteds 
MONTREAL, CANADA.—Canada dur- 
ing the first four months of 1928 im- 
ported more woolen and_ worsted 
cloth from Great Britain than was 
imported from Great Britain by any 
other country in the world. The 
British Government figures just out 
show that Canada took 8,319,300 
yards or practically double 
the yardage of any of the other 
principal importing countries, China 
with 4,732,700 square yards being the 
next in line. The figures for the four 
months ending April are for exports 


square 





from Great Britain in square yards: 
Woolen Worsted 

To Total Cloth Cloth 
Canada 8,: 5,919,300 2,400,000 
China 4,7 3,673,700 1,059, 000 
United States.... 4,7 500 =1, 462,100 
Austraila .. 4,473,700 3 , 300 591, 400 
APQOGRIDG  scevcces 4,291,600 2,952,900 1,338,700 


It will be noted that the imports of 
woolen cloth into Canada are double 
those of worsteds, and that in both 
woolens and worsteds the imports are 
greater than into any other country. 





yt 
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Harry T. Hayward, president of the 
H. T. Hayward Co., Franklin, Mass., 
Mrs. Hayward and their daughter, Har- 
riet, sailed on the S. S. Rotterdam from 


New York on June 30 for an extended 
motor trip abroad 

Theodore T. Ellis, president and 
treasurer of the New England Fibre 


Blanket Co., Worcester, Mass., has pur- 
chased “Knollwood,” the 122-acre coun- 
try estate of Pierpont L. Stackpole, a 
director of the Crompton & Knowles 
loom Works in that city. Mr. Stackpole, 
who makes his home in Boston, 1s now 1n 


Europe for the summer. 

Chas. J. Webb, Chas. J. Webb & 
Sons Co., Inc., Philadelphia, was an 
honor guest at exercises marking trans- 
fer of the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
from Philadelphia, where they have been 
located for many years to their new 
plants at Eddystone, Pa., held June 28, 


at Eddystone 


Henry G. Lord, president of 
don, Lord & Nagle Co., and TEextTILt 
Wortp sailed on July 4 on the Empress 
of \ustralia for a trip 
to the Continent and expects to 
the districts in France, 
Italy, Germany and England. He will 
return in the early part of September. 


Brag- 


vacation 


visit textile 


William T. Cole, president of the 
Fabric Fire Hose Co., Sandy Hook, 
Conn., has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the newly organ- 
ized Plastic Moulding Corp. 


H. G. Smith was elected president of 
Mercury Mills, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., to 
succeed John Penman, chairman of the 


board of directors. 


Arthur G. Soenning, Philadelphia 


and Mrs. Soenning, returned July 2 
from an extended trip abroad. They ar- 
rived in New York on the S. S. New 


York which sailed from Hamburg, hav- 
ing been away for slightly more than 
weeks. They [ 
terest in England, Germany, France and 
Switzerland While in Germany, he 
spent a time at the Kuettner rayon plant, 
whose yarns Mr. the 
United States 


John A. Rudloff 
position of assistant 


Whitman Mills, 


ten visited points of in 


Soenning sells in 


his 
treasurer of the 
New Bedford, Mass., to 


has resigned 


become general manager and assistant 
treasurer of the R. & H. Simon Co, 


Easton, Pa 


H. Stewart Redman has resigned his 
position as agent of the Palmer Mill of 
the Otis Co., Three Mass., 
effective on June 30 

E. D. Maynard, 
the Chronicle Mills, 
also a member of 
of the Belmont 


Rivers, 


superintendent of 
Belmont, N. C., is 
the board of directors 
(N. C.) Hosiery Mills 

Dr. Henry Moskowitz, of New York 
city, a foremost social service 
the impartial 
chairman of the Rochester clothing mar 
ket, succeeding Dr. Norman J. Ware, 
whose resignation was reported recently. 
Dr. Moskowitz, who the 


position of arbitrator during 


authority, 


has been chosen as new 


will assume 


some time 


July, is the sixth mediator to serve the 
market since the establishment of collec 
tive bargaining relations in the market 
in 1919 
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C. A. Byles, who recently became a part- 
ner in the Southern Mercerizing Co., 
Tryon, N. C., by purchasing the half 
interest formerly held by W. C. Ward. 
Mr. Byles thus becomes a co-partner 
with F. P. Bacon, founder of the busi- 


ness. He is making his headquarters 
at Tryon 


G. H. (Hetz) Atherholt, of Percy A. 
Legge’s Philadelphia won the 
medal in the qualifying round of the 
eighth annual Lansdowne Country Club 
invitation golf tournament held June 28, 
turning in a score of 71. 


office, 


Henry E. Littlejohn, who recently 
resigned as superintendent of the Mona- 
ghan plant of the Victor-Monaghan Co., 
Greenville, S. C., accepted the 
position of assistant manager of the 
southern plant of the Steel Heddle Mfg. 
Co., Greenville. 


has 


Benjamin C. Shaw, superintendent of 
Boston 


the Duck Mills of 


the Otis Co., 
















or one department? 
automatically? 


industry? 


installation? 


the boiler plant? 








“DO YOU KNOW?” 


Why is it best to have all machine guards made by one man 
What are four common means for removing boiler refuse 
How has the development of machine tools helped the textile 


Can you name six boiler-room instruments, state the purpose 
of each, and explain what precautions should be taken in their 


What can be gained by the use of reducing turbines? 
What percentage of the cost of a power plant is the cost of 


If a tank is to contain steam at 2 Ibs. pressure, at what 
pressure should the tank be tested? 


How high can the temperature of boiler feed water be raised 
by the exhaust from a Diesel engine? 





If you are interested in the answers to these questions, 
you will find them in articles in this issue. 





Bondsville, Mass., has been appointed 
plant manager of the Palmer Mill of the 
Otis Co., Three Rivers, Mass. Frank 
S. Gordon, agent for the Boston Duck 
Mills, will continue as agent of the 
Bondsville Bleach & Dye Works of the 


same company. 


J. Douglas Woods, managing director 
of York Knitting Mills, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., and his brother, W. B. Woods, 
have returned from a trip around the 
world. 


E. N. Huyck, president of F. C. 
Huyck & Sons, Albany, N. Y., has been 
elected a director of the Community 
Chest Association in that city for a three 
year term 


H. O. Rogers, superintendent of 
Hartwell Mill No. 2, Toccoa, Ga., has 
been transferred to Hartwell mill No. 1, 
Hartwell, Ga., as superintendent. 


W. L. Phillips, superintendent of the 
Social Circle (Ga.) Cotton Mill Co., has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation. 


Garrett Morehead, following his 
recent graduation from the University of 
North Carolina, has accepted a position 
with the Leaksville Woolen Mills, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


R. C. Collins has been appointed over- 
seer of the spinning department at the 
Dacotah Cotton Mills. 


D. C. Kelley, overseer of the carding 
department of No. 3 of the Bladenboro 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills, Inc., has resigned. 


Edward Bagley is now overseer of 
carding at the Franklin (N. H.) Mills. 


O. A. Winton, overseer of the weav- 
ing department of the Mansfield Mills, 
Lumberton, N. C., has tendered his 
resignation. 


Alfred Peever, overseer of dyeing at 
the Harris, Emery Co., Penacook, N. H.., 
has resigned to accept a position in Bos- 
ton. 








Samuel Stott, overseer of dyeing 
the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass 
for the last 20 years, has accepted tt! 
position of boss dyer at the Harr 
Emery Co., Penacook, N. H. 


T. B. Rector, overseer of the clo 
room department, of the Consolidat 
Textile Corp., Pelham, Ga., who 
been ill, has resigned; and gone to h’ 
home at Greer, S. C 


L. A. McAlester, formerly with t! 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., is se 
ond hand in weaving at the Natior 
Weaving Co., Lowell, N. C. 

James Barbour, second hand in 1 
dye house of the M. T. Stevens & Sons 
Co., Lowell, Mass., has 
to boss dy er. 


been promote 1 


R. Oxley, second hand in night wea 
ing at Ninety-Six (S. C.) 
has resigned. 


Verne Shaw, chemist at the Fran} 
lin (N. H.) Mills, has resigned to accept 
a similar position at the Pacific Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Rolland Derby, formerly boss dyer 
and chemist at the M. T. Stevens & Sons 
Co., Lowell, Mass., will succeed Mr 
Shaw 


J. W. Gee, who recently graduated 
from the Georgia School of Technology, 
appointed assistant master 

the Columbus (Ga.) Mig 


has been 
mechanic of 


Co. 

Ed. Elders has been appointed a loon 
fixer at the Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, 
ae 

G. W. McKinney, night mechani 
at Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, S. C 
has resigned. 


Otto R. Hartmann, overseer of 
finishing at the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., has returned after a long illness 


Lewis Crolley has been made second 
hand in carding No. 2 at the Southern 
Mig. Co., Athens, Ga. 


Martin F. Killeen has severed his 
connection with the Lancaster Mills, 
Clinton, Mass., after 58 years of con- 
tinuous service. 

Claude Brown has become head loom 
fixer at the Shelbyville (Tenn.) Mills 
Inc 

Wilfred A. Midgley, loom fixer tor 
the M. J. Whittall Associates, Worces 
ter, Mass., has returned from a_ li 
month tour of the West with the Whi 
tall exhibition loom. 


George Stewart, for 20 years ya! 
overseer of the Lancaster Mills, Cli 
ton, Mass., where he has been empl 
for 30 years, has resigned on 
of ill health, to take effect on Aug. ! 
Mr. Stewart is to be succeeded | 


Harry W. Dudley, boss carpente! 


acct 


James S. Sargent has accepted 
position as second hand of finishing 


W. J. Dickey & Sons, Inc., Oella, M 
Elias Pittroff, a 40-year employ: 
Miss Helen McMahon, © industrx 
nurse, have severed their connect 


with the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, \ 
Clayton W. Thurber, | storek 


for the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass 
resigned to accept 
Northbridge, Mass 


h: 
nas 


a positio. 


Cotton Mills, 
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Ash Removal by Cross-Bar Chain Conveyor. Dump-Type 
Push Cars, Steam Jet, and Hydro Jet 


Construction and Location of Ash Storage 


Bin—Type of Equipment Required Varies 


HIS is the second of two 

articles by Mr. Slader on the 

subject of ash handling in 

textile mill power plants. The 
first appeared in the TEXTILE WorLpD 
of June 2, 1928, page 58.—Editor. 


An ash storage bin should be so 
shaped and placed that cars, trucks, 
or carts can come to it easily, load, 
and get away quickly. Where prac- 
ticable, access for both cars and 
trucks is desirable. Advantageous 
means of disposal changes with time. 
These bins should not be conspicu- 
ously placed as regards good plant 
buildings. With best of care, they 
tend to discolor, become unsightly, 
and are sources of dust. 


Construction of Storage Bin 


The construction should be substan- 
tial, of heavy reinforced concrete and 
tightly cemented tile. There should 
be cast iron or thoroughly protected 
steel plates on structural supports, or 
combinations of these. All steel 
should be protected from corrosion 
which tends to be severe. The gates 
should be ample, sure, and quick in 
action, with provision for handy use 
of bars to break up caked or arching 
material. Where material stored will 
freeze, there must be steam coils or 
other provision made for this. 


If conditions as to room and acces- 
sibility allow, placing the bin inside 
the boiler house localizes dust and 
fumes where they can be controlled, 
prevents unsightliness, makes protec- 
tion from freezing easy, and shortens 
conveying distance. In old textile 
plants, such placing often is not prac- 
ticable because of crowded surround- 
ings. Fig. No. 2 shows a skip hoist 
and ash bin for an old boiler house on 
a river bank. It is an adaptation to 
surroundings that places parts out of 
the way—and secures convenient ac- 
cess for trucks with avoidance of haul 
over steep grades. 


Of the several means for moving 
boiler refuse, the purely mechanical 
one has probably been longest used. 
Since coal and ash handling equip- 
ment run for but a small part of the 
time, an early idea was to have the 
same equipment do both jobs. It is 
often possible to plan things so that 
this can be done. Bucket conveyors 
have often been used for such double 
service. Experience shows that only 
the heaviest and best built cast-iron 
bucket types are suitable. Even then 
upkeep cost is greatly increased over 
that when only coal is handled. The 
first cost is high, the repair bills are 
heavy, and the life is short. Usually 
it costs less in the end to make the 
two systems entirely separate, and not 





By Walter Slader 


have coal and ash in any way mixed, 
which is always a nuisance. 
Endless Belt Conveyor 

When an endless belt conveyor is 
desired, the chain and cross-bar type, 
made up to form large rectangular 
links of rugged cast iron construc- 
tion, capable of withstanding heavy 
strain and much abrasion, has been 
found satisfactory. These chains can 
admit and handle good-sized clinker. 
Part of the run can be on a slant 
to elevate material if desired. Some- 
times the horizontal portions run in 
water which lessens corrosion and 
abrasion. Non-moving parts can be 
concrete, tile, or hard-cast plates to 
lessen wear. Repair is not excessive, 
but there should be easy access for 
making it when necessary. 

Dump-Type Push Cars 

As one link in handling, perhaps 
no equipment has oftener met the 
purse and performance requirements 
of textile power plants than the dump- 
type push cars of about 20 cu. ft. 
capacity sturdily built to run easily 
and stay in service against the cor- 


roding and warping actions of wet 
ash and hot clinker. They work most 
satisfactorily on a good narrow-gage 
industrial track, short 
curves, and get about where wanted 
if there is reasonably clear room on 
one level in boiler 
without basements. 

Their shape can be chosen to match 
requirements for easiest loading from 
hand-cleaned pits, from side-opening 
hopper with bottom 
dump. Their dumping arrangement 
should fit requirements of the next 
handling unit. When desirable, they 
can be moved by a _ storage-battery 
truck or other power means, in which 
case their size may be larger. 

Skip Hoist 

When the storage bin is in the boiler 
house or near it, an equally satistac- 
tory unit for elevating ash to it is a 
skip hoist. The bucket alone comes 
directly in contact with materials 
handled and can be made of any de- 
sired size and capacity, strong enough 
to stand hard wear. 

The lift can be to any height, and a 


can follow 


houses with or 


pits, or those 














Figure No.2 
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Fig. 2. Sectional Elevation and Sketch Plan of Skip-Hoist and Ash Bin, Showing 


Adaptation to Plant Located on Steep River Bank 


moderate horizontal travel is easily 
provided by a slanting track or other- 
wise. he power requirement is 
The operating control can 
be entirely by hand completely auto- 
matic or 


the two. 


moderate. 


a desirable combination of 
The refuse can be dumped 
direct to the bucket, or 
automatic feed. 

The equipment has been thoroughly 
developed by a number of builders. 
lhe 


repair cost is low 


a hopper with 


first cost is reasonable, and the 

Experience has 
shown that this unit can be expected 
to work when wanted. 

Sealed Pneumatic Conveyor 

Many old plants, after making the 
best possible placing of main units in 
the boiler house, find the space for ash 
handling remains extremely cramped 
and broken by different levels; the de- 
sirable location for a storage bin is 
far removed; the path to it is crooked 
or blocked by important manufactur- 
ing buildings to which dust must not 
enter. Equipment thus far mentioned 
cannot well meet these conditions. 

A system that is sealed except at 
points of refuse entrance and dis- 
charge, that takes the space of an 8- 
inch flanged C. I. pipe line, that can 
adapt itself to changes of direction 
and level as does any other piping 
system, and that uses swiftly moving 
air as the conveying force, far better 
meets requirements. Such systems 
may be 500 or more feet long and ele- 
vate material as much as 100 feet. 


Obtaining Air Velocity 

There are two methods for produc- 
ing the necessary high air velocity to 
convey material. One requires that 
the discharge be into an air-tight bin 
or space, from which air is exhausted 
by a steam or mechanical exhauster ; 
the other causes air movement by the 
action of steam jets in the pipe be- 
tween the point where ash enters and 
the discharge, which may be to open 
air at place for fill, to a hopper car, 
or to a storage bin. 

A six-inch pipe system can handle 
about four tons of ash per hour; an 
eight-inch pipe, six to nine tons. Sys- 
tems larger than this are seldom 
needed in textile plants; for, what- 
ever the size, large clinkers must be 
broken before they enter the pipes. 
The steam required increases with the 
size of the pipe line. For a given 
size, it is the same when conveying 
maximum quantity as when handling 
half that or less. The flow per minute 
is constant; the flow per pound of ash 
conveyed decreases constantly up to 
the full capacity of system. Economi- 
cal working, therefore, means work- 


ing at as nearly as possible full 
capacity. 
The same system may be eco- 
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nomical or extremely expensive as to 


the use of steam, depending wholly on 
It is therefore 


the way it is handled. 
important that convenient space and 


means be provided jor breaking clinker 


and getting refuse ready for rapid 
feed to, and handling by, the con- 
vevor, that openings be placed to 
make this easy; that after the steam 


is turned on feeding be prompt, con- 
tinuous, and up to the capacity of the 


ystem: and that, when ash is not be- 
ine fed. the steam be shut off tight. 
It is also important that there be 
systematic inspection of the inex- 
pensive steam nozzles, that renewal 


mav be certain before wear has made 
them excessively wasteful. 


Recording Steam Gage Used 


Performance with this system 1s 
largely dependent, first on sensible 
choice and arrangement, and then on 
management. One company, with 
which the writer was acquainted, 
made a recording steam gage, at 


tached to the steam piping between 
the shut-off valve and the jets, a part 


system. It gave a record of 


of the 
when and how long steam was on to 
remove refuse from each boiler each 
day. 

Experiments were made to deter 
mine the best method of handling and 
the 


used. 


how long, on average, steam 


needed to be his time, with 


reasonable addition for contingencies, 
was the 
Anvthing over this had to be satis 
factorily stood to the 
discredit of the workman; any shorter 
a credit. 


made maximum allowed 


explained, Ol 
time received recognition as 


just and 
working 


was sensible. 


and its 


Supervision 
The 
satisfactory. 


system proved 
Hydraulic Sluicing 


At least one other method of mov 
Many 
eight 


should be mentioned. 

stations built within the last 
vears provide for removal of refuse 
from boilers to a conveniently placed 
pit by means of moving 
streams of water that flow in channels 
located under the ash hoppers. The 
method is known as hydraulic sluic- 
furnace, 


ing 


rapidly 


ing. With some types of 
operation can be continuous, but im 
industrial plants intermittent opera 


tion would usually be more eco 


nomica 

When large clinkers have to be 
handled. they should fall on to a 
grizzlv above the sluice where they 
ean be broken to moderate size. Fine 


Flumes 
with 


breaking 1s not 
he oO} 
portions lined with glazed tile 


With good con 


necessary 


can smooth concrete, or 
lowe! 


or cast 1ron plates. 


struction, wear is slight Sluices 
sometimes have 3 or 4% slope; 
sometimes almost none, with pipe 
forming portions of the conduit. 


here should be ACCCEeS through 


good 
cover plates or otherwise, for removal 
of fallen fire brick or other possible 
obstructions and for repair 


Water supply at a 


necessary 


few pounds 


pressure 1s Phe required 


j 
rate may Te 


1 
about 1,000 gals. 


per 


minute for a moderately sized system 


and more tor large ones It is most 
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effective when entering sluices through 
properly proportioned nozzles in the 
bottom that direct it in the line of 
flow. Supply is usually by means of 
a centrifugal pump, which is motor 
or steam-turbine driven. If water is 
not plentiful, it may be recirculated 
with only small make-up and at the 
expense of some added wear on the 
pump and pipes because of gritty acid 
water. Difficulties, because of this, 
not found great. Some- 
times, in textile plants, water could 
be taken from a canal supply under 
head. 


have been 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


\dvantages of the system are that 
there are no moving parts in contact 
with the refuse; power and water are 
used only during the time required for 
its handling. The equipment is simple, 
and the system can be shut in to make 
handling and surroundings clean, cool, 
and comfortable. Repair cost is low. 
With large plants first cost is moder- 
ate and labor cost low. 

()bjections are that ordinarily refuse 
reclaimed from the pit by 
unit, clam-shell 
bucket operated by a locomotive crane 
special hoist; times the 

could not be adapted to old 
textile boiler plants; and the first cost 
might be high for small ones. 

\ modified form, and 
patented with the aim of overcoming 


has to be 
another often a 
or a many 
system 


designed 


some of these objections, places an 


added pump at the lowest point of the 


system with suction direct from the 
flume. All refuse passes through this 
pump and is discharged to points 


where fill is to be made, or it could 
go to a receiving tank provided with 


means to drain away the water. Such 
an arrangement would not be con- 
venient in cold climates At first 


thought, wear on the pump might seem 
prohibitive. This objection will seem 
less serious to those who have seen 
phosphate mining, as done in Florida, 
where many thousands of tons of 
material are moved in this way. 


Combinations Are Possible 

Of necessity many kinds of equip- 
ment sometimes used have not been 
mentioned, and descriptions of all have 
been incomplete. Combinations of 
units to form a most desirable system 
may rightly be almost endless. Like 
essentials apply to all, and important 
ones of these have been mentioned. 
How well every part meets these re- 
quirements when applied to a specific 
case determines the degree of suita- 
bility. 

Whatever the system used, com- 
fortable handling of soot from back 
boilers, economizers, air 
heaters, and flues should not be over- 
looked. Means for this can usually 
be combined with those for main ash 
handling. 

Until recently little effort has been 
made to lessen the quantity of cinder 
and dust that an active plant spreads 
miles about its location. Few, 
except those who have given the mat- 
ter careful study, realize how great 
these quantities are, or how much real 
damage they do. Cinder and soot 
catching methods are outside what is 
usually thought to be our subject, but 
they are constantly assuming more 
importance and should receive careful 
when new stations are 


passes of 


for 


consideration 
planned. 


Making a Plant Physically Safe 


Guarding of Machinery Motions, 


Belts, 


Gears, 


and Stairways 


By W. Graham Cole 


ROVISION for the physical safety 

of a plant should be the first item 
on the program for a safety campaign 
if it is to be successful. Mechanical 
guarding of dangerous machines and 
required by law in most 
as well as by casualty insur- 
ance companies. Since it is only a 
matter of time before all states will 
mechanical 
guarding, the installation of guards 
time should follow 
standards which will later meet state 
requirements. 

The cost of making a plant physi- 
cally safe is nearly always promptly 


places Is 


states, 


require thorough-going 


before — such 


repaid by increased efficiency of 
production, to say nothing of the sav 
in compensation or insurance 
For example, the effort to 
make punch presses safe resulted in 
fundamental revision of the methods 
of feeding material to the press which 
permits man to do the work 
formerly done by several. On other 
machines safe-guarding requirements 
have necessitated changes which, in- 
stead of interfering with production, 
have speeded it up. If, in addition to 
guards, there are places on the walls 


ings in 


costs. 


one 


for tools to be hung, and hall spaces 
where other equipment can be kept in 
orderly condition, workmen will be 
less likely to trip, and time will not be 
wasted in for lost tools or 
equipment. 

The best machine guard is the one 
built as part of a machine rather than 
as something to be attached to the 
machine or placed around it. Orders 
for machines should, therefore, 
include specifications for guards, 
though many manufacturers are mak- 
ing guards a part of all machines even 
when this is not specified by the 
buyer. 

Making Machine Guards 

Both state laws and good practice 
require the guarding of alf moving 
parts with which anyone can come in 
contact. The necessary guards can be 
made in the plant by any able 
mechanic, using materials usually 
available in most plants or which can 
be purchased from any of the several 
companies which make such materials. 
In a large plant, it is advisable to set 
up a separate department which will 
be responsible for the construction, in- 
stallation and repair of all guards. In 


search 


new 
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a small plant the construction of 
guards should be delegated to a good 
mechanic who should be permitted to 
spend as much time as is necessary) 
at this work. 

It has been found better to assign 
the guard-making work of the entire 
plant to one man rather than to 
different man in each department. A 
man will take greater interest in 
guarding and become more expert in 
the work when it is his most import- 
ant job, than several men to whom 
constructing guards is of secondary 
importance. The one guard make: 
can also develop a standard type oi 
guard for the whole plant, saving 
money and bringing about a desirabl: 
uniformity of appearance. State labo: 
and insurance company codes should 
be consulted, to be sure that the con 


struction of guards conforms with 
state and insurance standards. Codes 


for guarding can also be obtained 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the United States Government and 
from various safety organizations. 
Guard Requirements 

A good guard must meet several 
requirements. It should be neat in 
appearance, since neatness is one in- 
dication of safe conditions. It should 
be durable, able to withstand any im- 
pacts to which it may be subjected. 
lt should be practical, not interfering 
in any way with the operation of the 
machine. It should be easy to remove 
and replace, and not attached to the 
machine in such a way that it cannot 
be removed quickly when repairs are 
necessary. Unless its construction is 
such that it can be put together again 
quickly, it is likely to be left off for 
days or weeks after the machine has 
been moved or repaired. A _ guard 
which is removed and not replaced 
constitutes a greater hazard than no 
guard at all, since the workman has 
become used to it and will be more 
susceptible to accident without it. 
Ordinarily it is best to construct the 
guard on hinges so that it can be 
opened easily for oiling and inspec- 
tion. 

Since the cooperation of workmen 
is necesary in their use, the men 
should be convinced that guards help 
rather than hinder them. Often a 
workman can be led to make a good 
suggestion about a= guard, which 
his cooperation when _ the 
guard is adopted. 

lor ultimate economy, guards should 


assures 


not, in most cases, be made of wood 
which is weak and_ expensive 
replace. Wood also constitutes a fire 
hazard, especially when  oil-soaked. 
It is, however, necessary in plants 
where acids are used, and it may be 
desirable in wood-working plants or 
in temporary plants. 
can be made of wire mesh or of one 
of the several perforated or expanded 
metals manufactured for this purpose 
Hazards to Be Reduced 

Real as well as apparent hazards 
should be sought out and guarded 
The oiler goes to the most hazardous 
places in a plant, and is often injured 
Such places should, therefore, be 


¢ 
Oo 


Good 


guards 


(Continued on page 57) 
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guarded, even if no one goes there 
but the oiler, and he infrequently. 
Belts or gears are found in prac- 
tically every plant, and their guard- 
ing, which is typical of all guarding, 
may be mentioned briefly. Most state 
laws require the guarding of belts to 
a height of at least six feet above the 
floor. Safe practice requires that 
belts should always be guarded to 
above the point where belt meets 
pulley, and where clothing or other 
things might be caught. Cast iron 
foot rests or sockets screwed to the 
floor, with angle irons placed in these 
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and held by set screws provide a good 
basis for the construction of substan- 
tial belt guards which are easily 
removed. The material of which the 
guard is to be made is attached to 
the angle irons. Through the use of 
hinges or latches to hold the material, 
any portion of the guard can be 
opened or removed to permit repair. 

Gears should be guarded carefully, 
at the sides and back as well as in 
front. A gear guard may be made of 
heavy perforated metal or of other 
material able to withstand any pres- 
sure placed upon it. Gear guards of 


wood or weak 
more serious 
When 
alike in a 
plant, castings may be made for their 
guards; these should always be at- 
tached firmly and rigidly. 

In addition to 
there are other 
physical 


other comparatively 
constitute a 
hazard than no guards. 
are 


material 
there 


many gears exactly 


machine guarding, 
requirements — fot 
Most state codes 
require the guarding of stairways with 
handrails three and one-half feet high. 
The handrails should also have a bar 
half way up and floor boards at least 
six inches high to keep materials or 


safety. 
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tools from falling and striking some- 
one below. Stairways should be kept 
in constant repair and well lighted. 
Many accidents occur through the 
use of hand tools which 
condition. All should, 
therefore, be inspected regularly. 
Proper clothing, also, should be worn 
by the workmen. 


are not in 


good tools 


lor example, it is 
necessary for a workman in a foundry 
to wear gloves, 
foolhardy 


would be 
working on a 
Nor should 
clothing have loose ends which could 
be caught in machines. 


where it 
for a man 
machine to wear gloves 


The Relation of the Engineer to the Textile Industry— 
Present and Future Problems 





A Broad Discussion o 
ment—Social, Economic, and Political Changes 


HE most significant phenomena 
of recent times has been the 
rise of the United States to a 
dominating position industrially, 
financially and consequently _ politi- 
cally. Census figures indicate that our 
national wealth is approaching $400,- 
000,000,000 and that our national in- 
come is approaching $90,000,000,000. 

These are amazing sums of money. 
No such wealth has ever been 
quired by any people and at no time 
or place in the history of the race has 
the level of existence been so high. 
Most remarkable of all is the short 
time in which this vast amount of 
wealth has been accumulated and hav- 
ing in mind that these totals are in- 
creasing at a rapid rate, it is interest- 
ing to speculate as to what the future 
holds for us. 

Whence comes this great wealth? 
Of course, there are many factors that 
have influenced this result. Natural 
resources, an inventive people with 
highly developed manufacturing 
ability, a large native population with 
free internal trade, a willingness to 
produce upon the part of the workers, 
and a willingness to pay upon the part 
of employers have all been important 
factors in making our civilization 
what it is. Many trades and callings 
have contributed their share in the 
result and all of them are important. 


ac- 


If I were asked, however, to name 
the three most important callings, | 
should name agriculture, preventive 
medicine and engineering, using the 
last term in its broadest sense to in- 
clude the applications of science to the 
problem of productive industry. These 
fields of endeavor are more or less 
mutually interdependent. The Panama 
Canal, for instance, was made possible 
through engineering and preventive 
medicine. Great cities like New York 
are habitable largely through the same 
agencies, and the relation between 
agriculture and manufacturing needs 
no explanation. The writer is not 
competent to discuss the growth and 


* Address by Dean of the College of Engineering, 
Cornell University, at meeting of American Society 


of Mechanical Engineers, Textile Division, Boston, 
May 2, 1928. 
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possibilities of agriculture, or medi- 
cine, and this article has therefore to 
do with certain features of engineer 
ing and its derivative, manufacturing. 

Industry Based on Engineering 

Engineering, of course, is as old as 
civilized man himself. It has made 
itself manifest principally along three 
lines of development, namely, the pro- 
duction of tools for doing work, the 
development of machines for supply- 
ing power to operate these tools, and 
the making of ways and means for 
communicating information. Curiously 
enough, though much thought had 
been given to these problems by our 
predecessors during the past centuries, 
it was not until one hundred and fifty 
years ago that any considerable pro- 
gress was made. Since that time the 
applications of science in these fields 
have been very rapid and the growth 
in all lines correspondingly great. 
Just what the final results will be is 
hard to estimate. 

Of themselves these developments 
are interesting and important, but 
when it is considered that they also 
are greatly affecting social, economic 
and political thought the possibilities 
of how great the development along 
each of these lines become 
matters of greatest importance. It 
may be interesting, therefore, to re- 
view very briefly the progress 
have made in these fields. 

It is a far cry indeed to the stone 
hatchet of our savage forbears, but 
relatively speaking the progress we 
had made in developing the tools of 
industry up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century was quite insignifi- 
cant. At that time the human race 
was still earning its living with handi- 
craft tools and some of these tools 
were primitive indeed. The demands 
for new methods and tools that were 
created by the steam engine and the 
new textile manufacturing machinery 
near the end of the eighteenth century 
gave a great impetus to the construc- 
tion of what we now call “machine 
tools,” and the modern lathe, planing 


may 


we 


of 
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machine, boring machine and drilling 


machine came into existence lo 
these in later vears were added the 
milling machine and the grinding 
machine. 


Importance of Machine Tools 

Now these machine tools are of 
greatest importance since upon them 
depends the production of all other 
tools, and the progress we have made 
in their construction is important since 
that is a gauge of all mechanical 
development. The first lathe could 
easily. be carried by one man. Today 
there are lathes that will machine cy 
linders 


fourteen feet in diameter and 


of any desired length. Boring mills 
that will machine work up to 34 feet 
are advertised as standard product and 
the great mill at the 
works of the General 

pany will handle 
feet in diameter. 
speculate as to 


Schenectady 
Electric 
work up to 
It is interesting to 
the maximum 
these basic tools may attain. 


Com 
sixty 


size 
Appar 
ently they will continue to grow as 
long as the demand 
industrial machinery continues. 
this growth, it should be 
very rapid. The first locomotive 
weighed 3% tons, while a modern 
freight locomotive of the largest type 
weighs 400 tons. The two cables of 
the bridge the Delaware at 
Philadelphia are each thirty inches in 
diameter and already another bridge 
over the Hudson is projected that will 
be carried 


for growth in 
And 


noted, is 


over 


upon four cables each 
thirty-six inches in diameter. Illus 
trations of this kind can be cited 


without end. 

Power-Producing Machinery 

In the development of power- 
producing machinery the rate of 
growth is equally rapid. The famous 
Corliss engine that drove the machin- 
ery of the Centennial Exposition of 
1876 was rated at 1400 horsepower 
and was considered to be a very large 
machine. By the end of the century 
a cross-compound Corliss engine of 
4000 horsepower had been built. In 
the largest power houses of that 


Industrial Develop- 


period two such engines, one on each 
end of the shait, were used to drive 
a generator placed in the 
the shaft. Chese 
about 30 feet in 


middle of 
generators were 

the 
manu tacturing 


diameter 
incident to 


and 
problems 


these great generators did much to 
hasten the construction of 


the large 
machine tools referred to " iia 

The first Curtis steam turbine was 
of 5000 kw. capacity loday turbo- 
fF 50,000 kw. are quite 
now under 
construction two turbo-generators of 
90,000 kw., one of kw. and 
one of kw. Again, a few 
years ago a power house of 1,000 kw. 
capacity was a 


generators ot 


common and there are 


104,000 
205,000 


large installation. 
Today power houses of 300,000 kw. 
are not considered unusual and one 
such power house at least is laid out 
in anticipation of a capacity in the 
near tuture ot 1,000,000 kw. 

lhe total developed horsepower in 
the United States today is sufficient, if 
required, to give every man, woman 
and child service equivalent to that 
rendered by 150 slaves, and the power 
houses of this country are doing more 
work than could be accomplished by 
all the able-bodied men in the world 
working from sunrise till dark. Again 
one wonders where the end will be; 
for at present this growth shows no 
sign of abatement. The latest develop- 
ment in the direction of furnishing 
ample power to those who till the soil 
is filled with vast possibilities. 

The problem of communication is 
also as old as man himself. Out of 
modern scientific investigation came 
in rapid succession the telegraph, the 
telephone and the radio with all their 
wonderful efficiency and convenience. 
These inventions have literally elimi- 
nated time and space so far as com- 
munication is concerned, and they 
have accelerated the modern indus- 
trial organization to an almost un- 
believable degree. When one _ con- 
siders the difference between the old 
days when the slow letter post was the 
only way of communicating between 
say, Boston and Washington and our 
present telephone methods, the thought 
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Industry Needs and Wants 


LABOR: — Intelligent, pure Anglo-Saxon stock; all 
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——These companies serve 300 
cities, towns, and communi- 
ties in the States of Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana. 


natural resources of the Mid-South Area are unequaled. 


rRANSPORTATION: The Mid-South offers deep 
navigable rivers, railroads, and hard surface roads. The 
—tTheir lines traverse an area 


with an estimated popula- 
tion of 5,000,000. 


Mississippi River runs right thru this area and the great 
gulf ports are along the southern coast. 


—Climate offers an average of 
230 days of growing season 
without killing frost. 


IDEAL CLIMATE: Climate which saves heating costs, 
building costs, lighting costs, and living costs 


—$200,000,000 in mineral 
wealth is produced in this 
area annually. 


INTERCONNECTED POWER: There never wiil be 
a question of power in this area. Power is developed from 
—There are 5,389 industries 
in this area, turning out 
annually more than a billion 
dollars in manufactured 
products. 


rivers, natural gas, oil wells, and coal; available in any 


amount from ten to ten thousand kilowatts. 
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iain recurs—what next? Shall each 
if us carry around our own portable 
adio receiver that we can tune in and 
isten to the world’s happenings? Or 
more interesting still, shall we listen 


o messages from other planets through 


these mysterious vibrations of the 
ther? Who can say what the future 
iolds ? 


Changing Ideas and Beliefs 

Now these developments are im- 
portant of but when we 
onsider that they draw in their wake 
far-reaching economic, social and 
political changes they take on added 
importance. For good or evil these 
vreat industrial changes are reshap- 


themselves, 


ng many of our ideas and changing 
many of our long and firmly held 


beliefs. It may be of interest to 
glance briefly at some of these 
changes. 


From the beginning of the modern 
industrial era it has been firmly held 
that low and low were 
necessarily concomitant. Indeed this 


cost wages 


belief is still firmly held by many 
manufacturers and economists who 
have not or will not see the full 


significance of quantity production. 
The late lamented Fred Taylor was 
probably the first to point out in a 
striking manner that this presumption 
is not necessarily true, but that high 
wages and low costs are just as much, 
it not and to demon- 
state practically the truth of his 
And Mr. Ford's striking ex- 
imple of placing all men wage 
of not less than $5.00 a day when the 
prevailing average was perhaps $3.00 
was a striking corroboration of Tay- 
lor’s statements. The reasons back of 
this changed point of view cannot be 
reviewed here, but they are found in 
laylor’s writings and in such classic 
studies as Alexander's “The Cost of 
Hiring and Firing Men.” 

Again the generations of the past 
were reared on the philosophy that 
money was 


more le gical, 
as- 


sertions. 





on a 


be saved. 
Thrift and miserly expenditures were 
the way to wealth and consequent com- 
fort. Today see $2,000,000,000 
worth of automobiles alone being 
bought on installment plans that mort- 
gage the earnings of millions of 
people, and the amount of such debt 
that is involved in the “deferred pay- 
ment” for radios, pianos, jewelry and 
ther more or less ephemeral pos- 
sessions must be vast indeed. And yet 
there are not a economists and 
staid business men who_ strongly 
idvocate such mortgaging of the 
future, while we also see industrial 
prophets in other lands raising strident 
voices advocating that these American 
methods, so-called, be adopted. The 
Writer is not advocating such methods 
is sound economics, but simply states 
the facts as they exist. 


something to 


we 


few 


Socializing Influences 


Vithout doubt there are also many 
intuences within modern industry that 
may best be described as soctalizing. 
modern factory legislation, and 
particularly our new compensation 
I indicate new views concerning 
the relation of industry itself as a 


means, in general, of supporting 
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human life. How far we shall go in 
this direction remains to be seen. 
Most important of all is the doubt 
that some phases of modern industry 
have set up in the minds of many as 
concerns democratic government. 
fundamental principle in democratic 
government as organized in this coun- 
try is that one man’s opinion is as good 
anothers in all matter political. 
rhe great state of New York recently 
had a popular election at which nine 
constitutional amendments 
mitted to the voters. 


“he 


as 


were sub- 
Many of these 
amendments no doubt were but poorly 
understood by many people. Perhaps 
the only one that was clearly under 
stood, generally, was that which pro- 
posed an extension of the term of 
office of the governor and this was the 
only amendment to defeated. 
Socrates long ago remarked that while 
every artisan resented criticism of his 
work by those not of his calling, every 
man believed that in matters political 
he could speak as an oracle. Surely 
times have not changed in this regard. 

In a simple handicraft civilization 
where the methods of supporting life 
are simple and where the problems of 
life are common and easily understood, 
one man’s opinion is probably as 
good as anothers. Under such cir- 
cumstances, for instance, trial by a 
“jury of one’s peers” is without doubt 
logical and tair. But we are not 
living in such a simple state. Life, 
and particularly industrial life, has be- 
come exceedingly complex and it has 
become increasingly difficult for men 
life whole” as advocated by 
the old Greek philosophers. 
number of our problems, social, eco 
nomic, and political, have a technical 
background and grow out of the basic 
industrial changes that have been noted 
in the There origin and 
the methods of their solution are far 
removed from the man in the street 
and not infrequently from his elected 
representative. Hence we have the 
Muscle Shoals problem still with us 
after these many vears, and we have 


be 


to “see 


A large 


foregoing. 


the spectacle of Congress occupying a 
large part of its time debating a farm 
relief bill which after passing both 
houses is vetoed by the President on 
the ground that it is mwnsound 
nomically. And apparently his judg- 
ment meets with wide approval. 

No end of such examples can be 
cited and anyone who has served upon. 
say, the board of public works of any 
city, great or small, must have vivid 
recollections of the bungling efforts of 
duly elected city fathers to solve the 
simple technical problems incident to 
the adminstration of the city. How 
much more difficult is the problem of 
our congressmen and senators. The 
wonder is that they perform as well 
as they do. 


eco- 


Government Needs Experts 


Autocratic government orders things 
much more efficiently because it can 
call to its aid, if it will, the special skill 
and knowledge necessary for the solu- 
tion of these problems. But it is better 
to be poorly self-governed than it is 
to be well governed in an arbitrary 
manner. The outstanding problem of 


democracy therefore is to call to its 
aid the groups of specially trained men 
who can assist in these matters. 

At the present time the tendency in 
government 
government 


“blocs”. 


toward 


interests or 


appears to be 


by special 
Thus we hear much of the 
farmers, the merchants’ 
bureaus, the lumber interests, the bank 


organized 


ers, and so on. The influence ot 
these groups, it is true is indirect 
but it is often effective. Thus at the 


present moment a congressional com 
mittee is holding hearings on tax re- 


duction, surrounded by 


groups of ap 
pellants, each clamoring for relief 
from taxation for the bloc it repre- 
sents. The committee, sitting like a 
jury, will endeavor to evaluate the 


evidence and decide what to do. May 
Heaven help them and send them wis 
dom, for theirs is a difficult situation. 
Trying a man for murder is a much 
simpler jury affair 

the disheartening 
the the wide 
spread indifference of people at large 
to these The 
average citizen is pleased to enjoy the 
comforts of life that modern methods 
have brought to him, but apparently 
not thought to the 
dificult social and economic changes 
that appear to be inseparably con- 
nected with the production of these 
comforts. Or 


Perhaps 


of 


most 
aspect situation is 


changed conditions 


does 


give much 


if he belongs to the 
older school of thought he deplores the 
decadent age and mourns for the “good 
old days” that existed 
the dim past, just where no one knows. 
When the danget to his social organi 


somewhere in 


zation becomes too apparent he makes 
haste to “pass a law,” often with little 
or no scientific inquiry as to reasons 
or results. 

An i this kind is 
now before us in the Mississippi tlood, 
For 


excellent case of 


many years hydraulic engineers 


have been advocating a_ national 
laboratory for the study of just such 
problems, of which they tell us we do 
not know enough to predict proper 


solutions. Now that the calamity has 
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occurred there is the usual clamor for 
legislation, while competent engineers 
again try to point out the danger of 
waste and repetition of trouble if 
hasty legislation is passed, and stress 
the necessity of careful basis study of 
the phenomona of such occurrences 


Aid in Other Problems 


One of our. greatest problems, 
is to bring to the aid of 
governmental bodies the technical ad 
and knowledge of 


fessional groups. 


therefore, 


vice our pro 


This will be no easy 
matter, for obviously legislative bodies 
must free to out their own 
solutions. But nevertheless it would 
appear to be logical that if all of the 
professional groups had some means 
oft expressing 
they could be 
American 
body 


be work 


themselves nationally 
The 
such a 
and one that has done much to 
The Amer- 
Council is another 
similar agency that has already amply 
justified its existence 


of great service. 
Bar Association is 
advocate sane legislation. 
ican Engineering 
For it should 
be remembered that the professional 
groups all together constitute only a 
small part of our population. The en- 
tire body of technically trained scien- 


tists and engineers are but a small 
handful, relatively speaking. Yet this 


small handful has revolutionized in- 
dustry and is now reforming our na- 
tional habit and 
social needs. 

lhe methods by which all this has 
been accomplished are also applicable 
to the solution of some of these 
economic and social problems. It re- 
mains to be seen how these principles 
can be utilized to these ends. For if 
government of the people, by the 
people and for the people shall fail 
us it will not be because of lack of 
able representatives or of loyalty of 
the people at large, but because we 
shall not be able to bring to bear upon 
these difficult national problems the 
same kind and degree of technical 
skill and knowledge that has brought 
them into being. 


our economic and 


Timely Steam T opics 





Interesting and Instructive Facts 


Recently in 


the Limelight 


By W. F. Schaphorst 


The 208,000 Kw. Unit 

There is considerable talk through- 
out the world today regarding the 
enormous unit that is to be installed 
on Lake Michigan. The total weight 
ot this gigantic 208,000-kw. unit will 
be about 4,000,000 lbs. The weight 
of the heaviest part will be 
Ibs. It will 


power as 


275,000 
generate much 
the entire Falls 

Two tons of coal will be 
burned every minute, and during that 


63% as 
Niagara 
Power Co. 


same time 400,000 gals. of cooling 
water will be circulated from Lake 


Michigan and back into the same lake. 

Four million pounds is heavy, of 
course, but in volume it is surpris- 
ingly small. A 20-ft. cube of solid 
steel would weigh four million pounds, 
and out of that amount of metal a unit 


is made that will develop over 200,000 
kw. or 279,000 hp. A team made up 
of 279,000 one behind the 
other, allowing only to ft. per horse, 
would be 528 miles long. 


horses, 


Allowing 
1200 Ibs. per horse such a team would 
weigh 335,000,000 Ibs. as compared 
with the 4,000,000 turbine unit. 

I am informed by what should be a 
reliable source of information that “the 
cost of maintaining a horse, which 
includes feed, labor in caring, depreci- 
ation of horse, harness, shoeing, etc., 
varies from $150 to $250 per year.” 
In this fashion it is very interesting to 
compare the old-time methods with the 
new. The advances that have been 
made difficult to comprehend 
without basic comparisons of this sort. 
What is more, I have given the horse 


are 
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ln five minutes 


_ _ this floor 
will be y 


Vee 


The problem of clinging lint is dis- 
carded forever—when a textile mill 
is floored with Northern Hard 
Maple. For here is a flooring ma- 
terial that can be rendered clean as 
new bya simple sweep of the brush. 
Because of its tough-fibred, tight- 
grained structure, Northern Hard 
Maple will not sliver, splinter or 
develop ridges. Even the rolling of 
heavy trucks and the scraping of feet 
cannot mar its even smoothness. 


Maple, moreover, actually out- 
wears stone. Its economy is in- 


stantly apparent in hundreds of 
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industrial plants where it has been 
in use for five, ten, twenty years. 


Add to these advantages the fact 
that the Northern Hard Maple pro- 
vides a warm, dry, comfortable 
floor for workers to stand on, and 
you will see why this unique floor- 
ing has gained universal use in the 
textile world. 


Keep floors clean; keep repair ex- 
penses down; keep workers healthy 
and contented—by flooring your 
textile mill with Northern Hard 
Maple. You can lay it right over 
your present floor. 


Let our Service and Research Department assist 
you with your flooring problems. Write us. 


Map.e FLoorinG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1782 McCormick Building, Chicago 


oor with Maple 


Guaranteed Floorings 


The letters MF MA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that 
the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and main- 
tain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manu- 
facturing and grading rules which economically conserve these 


remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your 
protection. Look forit on the flooring you use. M F M A 
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the advantage in the above figures, 
because the average power developed 
by a draft horse when worked at a 
normal rate is only 34 hp. Using the 
animals themselves as prime movers, 
the cost per horsepower, including the 
total cost of maintaining the horses, 
is 20c per horsepower per hour. Con- 
trast that with the lower power rates 
now being enjoyed from power sta- 
tions all over the world. 


Test Kills Two Men 

In testing a tank for tightness of 
joints two men were recently killed 
in Philadelphia because the tank was 
designed to withstand only 10 Ibs. 
The men conducting the test built up a 
live steam pressure of 100 lbs. within 
the tank. 
off and the outrush of steam caused 
the death of two men (at the time of 
writing it was said that another would 
die). The tank was 7 ft. 5 in. in di- 
imeter, 8 ft. long, and was made of 
3g in. steel. It is said that it was pur- 
chased second-handed, but I am not 
certain about that point. 

The law was not violated in any 
way because in Philadelphia no city 
permit is required when the tank is 
in “unfired” For the same 
reason, city inspection was un- 


A cast-iron door was blown 


vessel. 


necessary. 

When testing this 
should have been no 
higher than to 3 or 4 lbs. because it 
was to have been operated at only 2 
Ibs. Had it been tight at 3 Ibs., or 
even 274 lbs., 


iank the pressure 


allowed to go 


it would have been satis- 
Extreme caution should al- 
ways be exercised when turning high 


factory. 


pressure steam into any new or pre- 
viously unused vessel. If possible, do 
all of your testing with water. Safety 


first. 


Steam Plants Use Diesels 

The Diesel engine is now being used 
to some extent in large steam power 
plants for standby purposes. Thus 
where the boiler, engine, or turbine 
cannot take care of the overload, the 
Diesel engine handles the peak. An 
idvantage of the Diesel is that it can 
be started more quickly than boilers 
can be fired. 

The steam end of the plant is fur- 
ther assisted by the Diesel engine in 
that the exhaust from the Diesel is 
utilized for heating the boiler water. 
In one instance the exhaust from the 
il engine brings the temperature of 
the feed water up to about 300 deg. F. 
[his means a fuel saving of about 
8°, because each eleven degrees in- 
crease in temperature is equivalent 

a saving of 1% of the fuel. 


Value of Reducing Turbines 


[ am informed that one large plant 

making its own electrical power 

r $18.10 per kw. year of 7450 hours 

passing some of the steam through 

lucing turbines instead of through 

ordinary reducing valve. This cost 

equivalent to less than one-fourth 

a cent per kw. hour, or $.00243 per 
kw. hour, whichever you prefer. 

Steam in this plant is generated at 

180 Ibs., 50 deg. superheat. 

is used in 


The steam 


process work at 110 Ibs. 
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per sq. in. In reducing the pressure 
down to this pressure it is passed 
through the reducing steam turbines, 
thereby effecting a very important sav- 
ing. It is estimated that the life of 
the turbine will be in the neighbor- 


hood of I5 years. 
In the same plant are large con- 
densing steam units which do not 


serve as reducing turbines. They pro- 
duce power at the cost of $75 per kw. 
year, or about Ic per kw. hour. 

It is estimated that the annual sav- 
ing due to the reducing turbines is 
$38,000 per year. Savings of this 
size are surely worth while even in 
the largest plants, being equal to 6% 
interest on $633,333.33. 


Modern 
encies 

Not so many years ago a boiler effi- 
ciency of 80% was considered high 
when operating at full load and under 
ideal conditions. Today, however, 
power-plant engineers are not satis- 
fied with boilers operating at full load 
rating, but run them five times their 
rating, Thus in 
one instance, even at 343% rating, an 
efficiency as high as 87.8% 
tained. 


Power-Plant — Effici- 


and sometimes more. 


was ob- 
For twelve straight hours they 
operated at 530% of the boiler rating. 
And, what is more surprising, they 
obtained a “coal rate” of 0.98 Ib. per 
kilowatt hour. In other 
kilowatt one hour is 


‘ 


words, one 


for now ob- 


tainable from less than one pound of 
coal. Also, in these days of high value 
of floor space they have increased the 
capacity of each unit of space so much 
that they are now obtaining six times 
the power from a given unit of floor 
space that they obtained before. Thus, 
where they once obtained 1,000 boiler 
horse they now get 6,000 
and at much higher 


pow er, 
horsepow er 


efficiency. 


Cost of Power Plants 

It you are contemplating building a 
power plant, you will be interested in 
the following costs recently given in a 
paper presented before the A.S.M.E. 
by a prominent engineer: 

It is estimated that the cost of Col- 


fax Station upon its completion— 
270,000-kw. capacity—will be $107.50 
per kw. The division of costs for 
190,000 kw. capacity are: 
Building and foundations..... 20.1% 
BOUCE Pit ek cu ccuderce canes 16.1% 
Turbine and generators....... 15.9% 
Switchboards, transformers, 
conduit, and wiring........ 14.4% 
EIR lores hela a sinc Sia len Sha 6.90% 
Condensers and aunxiliaries.... 68% 
LPAI SV SEN sree alesse 4.9% 
Condensing water system..... 4.1% 
Auxiliary equipment.......... 1.9% 
Service equipment........... 1.7% 
SEARION VEO ies asdiaxs sala eae 1.7% 
CORE IIE aoe sivnie werw nods 1.3% 
Feed-water system........... 1.3% 


Boiler Room Instruments 


Types That Are 


Necessary—Pur- 


pose of Each—Installation and Care 
By Everett W. Howe 


LL the central stations and the 

majority of the more modern in- 
dustrial plants are today 
equipped with various instruments as 
a check on the operation of the boil- 
ers and other station equipment. 

In many instances, especially in in- 
dustrial plants, there is no one who 
really understands why all the instru- 
ments are installed, or what the story 
is that the ther- 
mometers, and tlowmeters have to tell. 
When this is the case, the 
spent their installation 
better have been saved. 

Selection of Instruments 

In the modern plant the instruments 
discussed in the tollowing paragraphs 
should be installed as an aid to safe 
and efficient operation. 

Each boiler should be provided with 
a steam-flow meter to indicate the load 
at any time, and thus assist in keep- 
ing the total load properly distributed 
between the units. 
meters should be provided with inte- 
grators to record the total amount of 
steam generated by unit. The 
air-flow meter is a valuable adjunct to 
the steam-flow meter, as with properly 
maintained there should 
constant ratio between steam flow and 
air flow for a given grade of coal. <A 
meter to record the total amount of 
water fed to the boilers serves as an 


boiler 


recording 


gauges, 


money 


for might 


various These 
each 


fires be a 


excellent check on the accuracy of the 


steam-flow meters. Proper allowance 
can be made for blowing down, etc., 
depending on iocal conditions. 

CO. ot 


value in maintaining proper combus- 


recorders are recognized 
tion, but serve their best purpose only 
understood by the 

One 


when thoroughly 


operating forces. instrument 
should be provided for each boiler so 
that the condition of 
observed at all times. 

Recording pressure should 


be provided on the main steam header 


the fire can be 


gauges 


and on the boiler feed main. They 
should also be installed on all lines 
subject to pressure variations which 
might interfere with the safe and 
efficient operation of the plant. 
Recording Thermometers 
Recording thermometers are con- 
stantly increasing in general use. 


These should be provided on the flue- 
exit boiler and 
Feedwater tempera- 
tures should be taken in the feedwater 
heater and before and after passing 
through the The best 
relative temperatures of flue gas and 
for 
given load conditions, and any devia- 


from each after 


gas 


each economizer. 


economizer. 


feedwater should be determined 
tion from these taken as an indication 
of tubes being dirty or baffles leaking. 
Steam temperature should be taken at 
the main header. Excessive variations 
are usually due to water being carried 


into the superheater due to priming or 
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foaming, and should always be in- 
vestigated. 

Draft gauges are very essential for 
proper operation, 
torced-drait 
should be 


especially with 
furnaces. Pressures 
shown in the wind box, 
over the fire, and at the exit. Careful 
observation of these pressures will 
the operator to know more 
thoroughly the condition of the 
and baffle walls. A balanced drait 
the fire is very essential with 
forced-draft operation, and this can 
only be watched by proper gauges. 

Steam-flow meters should be placed 
on the main leaving the boiler house 
and on that supplying steam to the 
auxiliaries. As previously stated, the 
feedwater should be metered as well 
as the makeup water. 


enable 


tubes 


over 


The amount of coal burned in each 
boiler should be carefully measured, 
there being several satisfactory 
weighing devices on the market. For 
these figures to be of any value, allow- 
should made for 


moisture, especially as 


ance be varying 
considerable 
moisture may be gathered -in transit 


from the mines or in storage. 


Installation of Instruments 


Flowmeters should always be firmly 
supported where they will be free from 
jar and vibration. Pipe connections 
must be carefully made, as even the 
slightest leakage may materially affect 
It is 
especially important that all the piping 
should pitch in one direction, and a 
grade pipe, fittings, and 
valves should always be used. Where 
tlowmeters 


the accuracy of the instrument. 


good ot 


electrically operated are 
used the same care must be given the 
wiring and connection. 

Pipe connections to CO: recorders 
must be very carefully made, as 
the slightest of will 
seriously affect the accuracy of the 


even 
leakage air 
Care must also be exercised 
in locating the sampling tube so that a 
representative sample of gas will 
obtained, 


readings. 
be 


When installing pressure gauges of 
any type the height between the center 
of the gauge and the point where the 
pressure is to be measured should al- 
be noted and 


ways suitable correc- 
tions made. If the location of the 
gauge 1s permanent, the correction 


should be made on the pointer of the 


gauge so that the reading will be 
correct as taken. Gauge piping should 
be painted distinguishing colors to 


agree with the piping carrying the 
fluid whose pressure is being measured. 
the installation of recording 
thermometers, the difference in height 
between the well and the instrument 
should be noted and stated when order- 
ing the instrument. 
be observed to secure a bulb of suit- 
able material to stand without de- 
terioration the temperature to which 
it will be subjected. 


In 


Care must also 


Draft gauges should be entirely free 
from vibration and the connections 
to the setting should be tight to pre- 
vent air infiltration. 

Instrument boards should be located 
in readily accessible locations so that 
it will be unnecessary for the firemen 
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Kreolite Redwood Block Floors 


Ten thousand square feet of Kreolite Redwood 
Blocks are laid in this Armory at Norfolk, Va. Five 
nights a week one of the five military companies 
are using this floor for drill purposes, some of the 
companies maneuvering with machine guns. This 


is pretty good evidence of the endurance of these 
Redwood Block Floors. Their natural beauty, 
smoothness, cleanliness and durability also make 
them ideal floors for Textile Mills. 


Write for detailed information and other references. 


The JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


Branches in All Large Cities 


July 7, 1928 
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to leave their accustomed stations to 
read them. 
Care of Instruments 

Boiler-plant instruments, especially 
in industrial plants, often fail to re- 
ceive proper care and attention. Un- 
less instruments are known to be ac- 
curate they are of no real value. 

All recording instruments should be 
kept locked so that they cannot be 
tampered with by unauthorized per- 


Attractive 


West Boylston 


HE village ot the West Boyls- 
ton Mig. Co., in the suburbs of 


Montgomery, Ala., lies im- 
mediately north of the mills, 
and contains 124 cottages, 50 garages, 
and a store building. It has wide 


streets which are either 
or graveled. 
for 


hard surfaced 
All houses have connec- 
sewer and electricity. 
Concrete curb and gutter provided 
for practically all streets and complete 
systems of street lighting, storm drain- 
age, and fire protection, 
stalled. 

The main access to the mill and vil- 


tions water, 


have been in- 


lage is through Johnson Avenue, 
which connects to the Wetumpka 
Highway at the west side of the 


property. 
vard 


across 


Johnson Avenue is a boule- 
100-feet wide, running entirely 
the tract. It is divided into 
one-way drives by parkways in the 
center. These are enclosed in con- 
crete curbs and will be planted in 
flowers and shrubs. 

The mill parallels this main boule- 
vard at a distance of 100 feet south. 
\long the north side of the street are 
the houses for the overseers, facing 
the mill. The other streets run in at 


right angles, forming blocks which 
are roughly 260 ft. x 625 ft. An at- 


tractive store building just east of the 


mill will house a drug store and 
doctor’s office, a general store, meat 





* Vice President, Robert & Co., Architects 
and Engineers, Atlanta, Ga. 


Village of West Boylston Mfg. Co.; Houses 
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sons, and one man should be desig- 
nated to change the charts, keep the 
pens inked, and keep the instruments 
in good condition. The accuracy 
should be checked and the instruments 
and clock movements cleaned at least 
once per month. 

The method of 
meters depends on the type of instru 
ment, and instructions are always fur- 
nished by the manufacturers. 


Village at 


checking flow 


CO: recorders are best checked by 
means of an Orsat gas apparatus, and 
by the zero reading of the instrument. 
should 
connections, and 
used making 


Pressure gauges be 
test 


an accurate gauge 


always 
provided with 
for 
the tests. 
Mercury 


used 


should be 
accuracy of 

and tl 
be handled 


thermometers 
to check the record 
ing tl instru- 


ments 


lermometers, 


should 


1ese 


very care- 


ae Plant 
| a ng Co. 





Has Brought a Desirable Class of Workers 


Maintenance Expense 


to the Mill---Low 


By C. L. Emerson* 


of the outstanding new mills « 


NE 
( gomery plant of the ‘West Boylston Mfg. Co. 


complete story of this mill was published in the Feb. 4 
The present article describes the 
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was the Mont- 
(n unusually 


last year 


issue of 
village 


that has been built in connection with this development. 


market, 
pressing 


post 
club. 


office, barber shop 
There are no mill 
church buildings at this 
time as the adjoining 
holm furnishes these 
The individual 
somewhat in but in general are 
laid out 65 feet wide by 125 feet deep 
and there is a ten-foot wide alley be- 


school or 
suburb of Chis 
facilities. 

lots \ 


house ary 


Size, 


hind all lots. These give access to 
the rear of each house and at con- 
venient points very nice garages have 


been built. There 
openings provided, built 
four six. The comparatively small 
size of the lots reduces the 
services, and lots 
entirely satisfactory. 

At the back of each lot 
closure has been built This is ap 
proximately 7 ft. x 12 ft. and 4 ft 
high, not roofed, and open on one side. 
All wash pots and similar parapher- 
nalia are to be kept in these enclos- 
ures instead of being allowed to litter 
the yard. 


are a total of 50 
in groups of 
or 
cost of all 
these have proved 


a lattice en 





Are of Only Fourteen Different Types, 


Phere t 14 litterent tvpes of 
houses in the total of 124 But 
when it is taken into consideration 
t there ire two types of painting 
ind that, with the same floor plans, the 
tronts have been reversed to form 
right and left hand houses of the same 
type, it is evident that only two or 
three houses in the entire village can 
be identical In fact, the first im 
pression is that all houses are differ 
ent id the effect is that of a moderate 
price city suburb. This is very well 
shown in the photograph. The con 


trast between _— me: one of the old 
style villages where all the houses were 
alike, and all are oe is 
tremendous and there can be no ques 
tion as to which type is a builder of 


better morale. 


There are 550 rooms provided 
which is enough to house the help 
for one shift and part of the other. 


The balance of the help is drawn from 
the surrounding 
houses 


territory, living in 


owned by others. 
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fully to preserve their accuracy. 
Draft gauges are best tested by com- 
parison with a regular U-tube, and test 


connections should always be pro- 
vided for this purpose. 
The chief should always explain 


* purpose of the various instruments 





to his men. Otherwise there is often 
the feeling among them that they are 
being unfairly spied upon by the 

nagement. 

> 
of the 

The cottages are not unduly expen 
ive, but are comfortable, neat and 
substantially built. They are set on 
brick piers and have brick enclosing 
curt walls. Phe usual timber 
tram is of good n iterial with 
side walls weatherboarded The in 
side walls are plaster 1 with a base 
board and picture mold \ll rooms 
have closets Chere are two chim 
neys for each house The heating 1s 
done by open fires, the cooking with 

coal range \ll kitchen flues go 
down to the ground. There are no 
inging flues 

Each house has a toilet cut off on 
the back porch and a kitchen sink. 
Some houses have lavatories in addi- 
tion, and the overseer’s houses have 
bath tubs. Provision has been made 
so that tubs can be added to the other 
houses later. 

lhe exterior of all cottages was 
given a three-coat paint job Che 
colors are white with gray trim, and 
gray with white trim. The front steps 


are concrete instead of wood. All 
brick work was set up in concrete 
nortat The eight overseers’ houses 
are of better detail construction, bet- 
ter finished and set on larger lots. 
Village Water and Sewer 
All water and sewer lines are run 
in the alleys, one on each side. The 
water mains are 2 in. in diameter and 


(Continued on page 72) 
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A Plank That Every Mill 
Should Adopt 


HIS is the season for planks. We present ours. Mill 
men should be particularly interested because it calls for 
three times the service of an ordinary roof plank. It is immune 
to the decay attack due to the high humidities which prevail 
in textile mills. The Wolmanized Roof Plank means savings 
of hundreds of dollars in roofing expense over a term of years. 


Specify it for your dye house — your weave shed — every 
place where decay must be reckoned with. Wolmanized 
Lumber is treated according to your own individual require- 
ments. It may be painted, varnished or stained. The power- 
ful Wolman Salts, used as the preservative, do not exude. 


Adopt the Wolmanized Roof Plank—for obvious roof 
economy. One of our representatives will gladly go over 
your layout and specify for your needs. No obligation 
whatever. 


Write for Booklet “Reducing Maintenance Costs” 


American Wolmanized Lumber Company 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


July 7, 1928 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER 
DOES NOT DECAY 
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HINERY & PROCESSES 





Quetch, Tenter, and Palmer 





All 


Combined in 


New 


Composite Finishing Machine 


"| BE Morrison Machine Co., Pater- 

son, N. J., has had on exhibition 
at its works during the past few weeks 
a new triune finishing machine, which 
is a composite of quetch, tenter, and 
palmer machine. It is not merely the 
three units set in line and 
made to operate in a range, but tenter 
and palmer are built in one integral 
frame, so that, instead of an ordinary 
combination, it is a real unit. There 
is an entire absence of belts for the 
connection of the units, all driving 
mechanism 


separate 


being effected through 
machine-cut gearing, totally enclosed 
and operating in an oil bath. There 
is also claimed to be an entire absence 
of discharge of oil from any of the 
enclosures. 

The exhibited under 
power and performed with smoothness 
and quietness, no vibration obtaining 
at any speed. The machine 
equipped with a variable-speed me- 
chanism, giving a minimum of 15 yds. 
linear velocity of fabric per minute, 
with a maximum of 60 
minute. 


machine was 


was 


yds. per 
Construction of Cylinder 

The large 60-in. cylinder of the 
palmer machine is made completely of 
steel, electrically welded and tested to 
safely withstand a pressure of 150 lbs. 
per square inch. It is made with 
double walls, between which the steam 
is confined. This comparatively small 
steam space prevents the rapid expan- 
sion of steam, preserves its high tem- 
perature, and reduces condensation to 
i minimum. The entire central por- 
tion of the cylinder is nothing but 
lead-air space, secured by closing the 
ends of the cylinder with sheet-metal 
‘overs, forming a natural non-conduc- 
the radiation of heat 
rom the ends of the cylinder to a 
minimum and forcing it out through 
the blanket, where of course it is most 
effective. A heavy bucket 
within the cylinder insures rapid and 
adequate discharge of condensate. The 
peculiar construction described makes 

free from leaks and safe. It is 
somfortable to work around and is 
‘tfectively heated with a_ relatively 
small amount of steam. 


tor, reducing 


bronze 


he two smaller cylinders, while 
nly made with a single wall, have the 
me dead-air space provided in the 
ends to increase their efficiency and are 
upped with inverted-balance weights 
secure perfect static balance. Ex- 
perience has shown that this type of 
struction secures a large produc- 
capacity. 
Ball Bearings 
Ine very impressive feature of the 
‘le ensemble is the fact that it is 


completely ball bearing—every bear- 
ing on the machine under the influence 
of power or action of the cloth is 
ball-bearing mounted. The whole 
machine when completely coupled may 
be freely turned by hand, including 
the travel of the chain—and with the 
opening and closing the 
engagement. The palmer 
unit itself, with its large cylinder and 


device of 
frame in 


having monel-metal 
plates and Duraluminum jaws, which 
Che 


chain is further equipped with a spe- 


with a chain 


are stainless and non-corrosive. 
cially designed controller, which pre- 


vents failure of 
livery end of the 


release at the de- 
tenter. 


Centralized Control 
One of the interesting features of 
the machine is the centralized group- 
ing of all the controls. The operator, 
while standing in the most strategic 
position for operating the machine, 
has within a few inches of his hand, 
the control wheel for maintaining 


synchrony of tenter and palmer, the 


New Composite Finishing Machine Which Combines Quetch, Tenter, and Palmer 


wool-felt blanket under full tension, 
may be turned by a small 1o-in. hand- 
wheel by simply sticking the fore 
finger into the spokes of the wheel 
and spinning it around. 

All the bearing housings are ma- 
are drilled 
and are interchangeable. The 
practical advantage of this in the case 
of emergency break-down is apparent. 

The dancer-roll actuating rack on 
the quetch is made from steel, ma- 


chined to micrometer sizes, 
in jigs, 


chine cut, and the pinion engaging it 
is machine cut. The dancer-roll bear- 
ings slide up and down in machined 
guides, and the whole action is smooth 
and dependable. The balance weights 
controlling the dancer roll are hung 
on steel roller chain operating over 
machine-cut steel sprockets, the dancer 
roll itself being provided with a rub 
ber bumper to cushion the shock of 
the rapid return of the dancer roll 
after the end cloth has passed over it. 

The 
suitable for the processing ot rayons 
and for tin-weighted silks, the tenter 
for tin-weighted silks being equipped 


machine is said to be very 





speed wheel securing the variation of 


speed of the whole mechanism, the 


stopping and starting device control- 


ling the whole machine, and a lever 
controlling the width of the cloth. 
The latter is ingenious; it is com- 


pletely automatic, no slugging of hand 


wheels being necessary to change 


from narrow to vice 
a mere pressure on a lever 


machine to 


wide goods or 
versa, but 
or close 


causes the open 


automatically, and this may be en 
gaged, even though the machine is 
operating at full speed, with quiet- 


ness and smoothness, and without any 


jar or vibration \s the lever en- 
1 


1) moves 
sound. <A 


in diameter im 


the whole tenter lenet 


gages, 


in or moves out without a 
small dial about 6 in. 
mediately under the eye of the oper 
ator indicates automatically the exact 


width of the cloth 


\ll parts on the machine that are 
susceptible of adjustment are fur- 
nished with locks so that the adjust- 


ment, having been made to a nicety, 
be locked in that 


deviation 


may position to pre- 


vent due to vibratory in- 


fluence. The handwheel provided for 


manual operation of the palmer in 
emergencies is enclosed in a neat little 


housing having a door on the front 
which is self-locking and protects not 
only the 


handwheel but also 


contact 
with it when it is in motion. Square 
bars are protected by the patented 
lock which is provided on all Morri- 


The stuffing boxes on 


the steel cylinder are of 


son machines. 
an ingenious 
design; there is nothing protruding 
from the face of the stuffing box itself 
and the simple turn of a nut is all 
that is necessary to secure tightening 
of the packing; there is no possibility 
of the gland being pushed in crookedly 
and binding therefore upon the steam 
pipe, as well as distorting and inter- 
fering with the function of the pack 
ing itself. 

The tentering machine has also an 
other is im 
portant. 
for expansion of the raiis 


patented device which 


This is a special provision 
under ris 
ing temperature, preventing any strain 
because of this expansion on the driv- 


ing mechanism of the machine This 
also functions to relieve any strain on 
opening or closing the frame The 


crossheads are now provided with 
steel shear, which is conducive to long 


life and easy operation, 
‘ ryw 
Steam Trap 
Combination Float and Thermo- 
static Type 
combination float 
trap for 
large heating units, 


and thet 


\ new 
live drip 


mostatie steam 
vento stacks, ho 
water tanks, and similar installations 
has been placed on the market by the 
Inc., 183 Madison Ave., 
It is designed to meet the 
tloat 


itself of 


Sarco Co., 
New York. 
demand for a small heavy-duty 
trap which will also relieve 
thermostatic by 
trap body 
convenient to in- 


air by means of a 
incorporated in the 
this trap 
stall, two inlet and two discharge con 


pass 
lo make 





and Thermostatic 
Trap 


Float 
Steam 


Combination 





These are 
bushed t 


Plugs for one inlet 


nections are provided. 


tapped 114 in. and may be 
the .size specified. 
and one outlet are included with th 
trap. 

Care in design and manutacture 1s 


evidenced throughout the Sarco “FT’ 
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Will You Pay the Fun¢i 


EAR after year dry rot 
exacts « tremendous tri- 
bute from the cotton mill in- 
dustry—a toll that runs into 


dollars. Sub- 


flooring rots and is replaced. 


millions of 


Timbers fail and new. sound 


ry’ 
supports are necessary. The 


ithe? 


5. WwW. 


process, are poison to the 


P. Vacuum-pressure 
fungi. This treating process 
first draws out all the sap and 
then forees the hot creosote 
oil deep into the pores of the 
tremendous 


wood under 


pressure. 


W ood-rotting fungi, as shown in Bulletin 510, 


cost of these repairs is stag- U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
over the surface of the rotten wood. 
an advanced case of the activity of the mill do not germinate, 
**Merulius Lachrymans”’. 


gering. In addition produe- 


. ° . owner's foe, 
tion is halted or crippled and 
manufacturing costs are un- 


necessarily increased while the carpenters are busy. 


.... All because conditions favorable to the growth 
of a little plant—the fungus which causes dry rot 


—are permitted to exist. 


The food of the fungi is untreated wood. Spores 
of the plants fall upon sound timbers in a cotton 
mill. The high humidity of the mill encourages 
their growth. They germinate — become plants. 
They feed on the woody tissues, destroying them. 
Fortunately fungi destruction may be prevented. 


Creo-pine sub-flooring and timbers, treated by the 


Mycelium growing 


Spores falling on Creo-pine 
This is I © I 


because 
they cannot feed. Growth is 
halted. 


Therefore, Creo-pine is immune to the attacks of 


Decay is prevented. 


fungi, or “‘dry-rot’”. Creo-pine, so carefully 
milled from felled alive trees, remains sound and 
strong through the entire life of the building. So 
perfect is the protection it affords that cotton and 
worsted mill owners, engineers and architects now 
generally specify 
Creo-pine for all 
textile mill sub- 
floors and tim- 
bers—and at low 


xa iets 


CREOSOTED SOUTHERN PINE 


TRADE MARK 


cost armor-plate 
the plant against 
decay. 


—— See liso 
CONSOLIDATED TEX 


——-CATALO 


SoUTHERN Woop PRESERVING Co. 


G-— 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Treating Plants EAST Point, GA. and CHATTANOOGA, TIENN. 


Jales Offices: 
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float trap. The body is of cast iron 
having a carefully machined top and 
top plate of large size for ease in 
inspecting the interior, A copper 
asbestos gasket is used so that the top 
joint may easily be broken and made 
up again, using the same gasket. The 
thermostatic element is identical with 
those used in the Sarco radiator trap. 
This is firmly mounted in a bronze 
holder well above the maximum water 
level within the trap. The valve de- 
tail is as shown in the illustration. 

All parts of the valve are of brass 
or bronze with the exception of the 
steel bolts holding it to the body. 
These are provided with brass nuts 
so that the entire valve mechanism 
can easily be removed. <A _ copper 
asbestos gasket is used between the 
base of the valve body and the trap 
body. The float is of copper sub- 
stantially constructed of excellent 
quality. This is of the rocking bar 
type, without pivots and parts to 
stick and bind. In this trap the un- 
derslung valve head used with 
Sarco No. 9-3 heavy-service traps is 
retained. This design insures large 
initial capacity and reduces wear. 

The capacity of the Sarco FT float 
trap is large. With a differential of 
2 Ibs. per square inch, the capacity is 
about 1000 Ibs. of water per hour; and 
with 10 Ibs., 2000 Ibs. It is com- 
pactly built and weighs 15 Ibs. It can 
be installed in a pipe line without 
brackets or supports. 


as 


’ Air Filter 


For Large Volumes of Air for 
Building Ventilation 
Scientists have found that there are 
more than 100,000 particles of dust 
per cubic inch of air. Damage done 
by dust and soot to silks and other 
textile materials is considerable. An 
important source of disease is said to 

be the dust and bacteria in the air. 
A new filter developed by the Stay- 
new Filter Corp., Rochester, N. Y., 
for filtering large volumes of air for 
building ventilation, is illustrated 
herewith. The panels of this filter 
are supported in heavy compressed- 
steel frames which may be mounted 
in any convenient formation to suit 
the space available for installation. 
The panel consists of two pressed- 
steel or aluminum frames which sup- 
port a series of hollow fins or pock- 
ets formed of wire cloth and arranged 
in two rows. Each row of fins is cov- 
ered with a single piece of an ex- 
tremely fine-texture filter material. 
It is claimed by the manufacturers 
that this filter has an efficiency of 
99 9/10%, and that it can be oper- 
ated under ordinary conditions for 
several months before cleaning is 
necessary. The filter can be cleaned 
by a special air suction cleaner by 
placing a special nozzle over the face 
of the panel where the openings into 
sockets are located. Cleaning is 
done without removing the panels of 
the Protectomotor Air Filter from the 


tha 
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Filter Unit for Handling Large Volumes of Air 


frames. The air delivered by this 
dry-type filter is free from humidity 
or oil vapor. 


Cord-Grip Plug Cap 
Relieves 


Strain to Lessen Short- 
Cireuit Hazards 

A strong attachment plug cap with 

an improved type ot cord grip is an- 


nounced by The Cutler-Hammer Mig. 





Dreadnaught Cap with Cord Grip and 
Strain Relief 


Co., 207 12th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The cord grip acts as a positive strain- 
relief and is designed particularly to 
lessen short-circuit hazards. Fasten- 
ing the cord grip is an extremely 
simple matter and can be done with- 
out the use of tools. It is only neces- 
sary to screw down on the knurled 
collar. 


The knurled collar wedges a fiber 


bushing tightly against the cord. The 
parts are so designed that a natural 
pressure from the inside prevents 
loosening of the knurled and 
insures that a firm grip is maintained 
at all times. 

\ fiber grip 
sulate the cord 
results in 


collar 


bushing serves to in 
from metal parts, and 
the 
between 


less damage to cord, 
because it 
cord and bushing also 
acts as the clamp and is the only part 


that actually touches the cord. 


prevents 
metal. 


contact 


This 


The cap is identical with the strong 
Dreadnaught line of caps made by this 
A rustproof armored shell, 
made of heavy brass, 


company. 
prevents break- 
age when dropped 

Sheet 


the blades firmly in place. 


floors, 


hold 


on cement 


etc. bakelite is used to 
The cord 
grip cap presents an excellent appear 
and be either 


bakelite brown or zine gray finish. 


ance can obtained in 


Three Inside Micrometers 
Each Has Ten Changeable Anvils 
of Different Lengths 


The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., is announcing new 
tubular inside No. 276. 
These micrometers are made in three 


micrometers 


sizes to measure respectively from 
12” to 22”, 22” to 32”’ and 32” to 
42”, by thousandths. The range of 


measurements of each tool is obtained 
by 10 changeable anvils of different 
lengths. The shoulders of the anvils 
fit against the shoulder of the mi- 
crometer head, insuring positive ad- 
justment and accurate measurements. 
The anvils can be changed easily and 
are held positively in place by a clamp 
screw fitting into a V-groove. 
Because of their tubular construc- 





Inside Micrometers Covering a Wide Range 


(67) 67 


tion, these new micrometers are light 
and very easy to handle. They can be 
quickly and easily adjusted and can 
be locked at any reading. The meas- 
uring and the 
faces are ground on a radius, whicl 
adapts them especially for 


points are hardened 


measuring 
parallel or curved surfaces 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
KNITTING frame, Circular 1,674,217. 
FF. Neveux, Rivoli, Italy \ssigned t 


O. M. I. M. Officina Meccanica In- 
dustria Moglieria, Turin, Ital 

KNITTING machine, Straight-bar. } 
673,989. E. A. Noble, Troyes, France. 
Assigned to Societe des Etablissements 
Delostal Freres, Troves, france. 

Lace fabrics, Method and apparatus 
for inspecting and searching. 1,673,822 
FF. G. Hinsdale, New ¥ N. y 

Loom. 1,674,312. S. G. Bartolotta, Mid- 
dletown, Conn \ssigne halt t 
Dominick Cambria and Carl \nder- 
son, Middletown, Cont 

Looms, Shuttle-box itrollin 
mechanism for. 1,674,257. J. Nortl 
rop, Hopedale, Mass \ssigned 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Ma 

Nerpie and the like 1,674,508. S. W. 
Kinch, Washington, LD 

Neep_e for jacquard 1,674,013. I 
Kelley, Providence, Rk. |] \ssigned t 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

PATTERN mechanism tor cnitting ma 


1,674,532 M Sternberger 


and E. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 


\ssigned to said Sternberger 


chines 


Be reer, 


PrintinGc fabrics, Method and machine 
for. 1,673,933-4. KE. Cadgene, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, and G, Dupont, Paterson, 
Nid 

PRIN rING ribbons, Method and machine 


for producing. 1,673,958. H. B. Van- 
note, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

T HREAD-winding 
H. FE. Ellsworth, 
Assigned to The Ensign-Bickiord Co., 
Simsbury, Conn. 

Ture frame for Axminster looms. — 1,- 
674.004. E. E. Clark, Worcester, Mass. 
Assigned to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Wert detecting mechanism 1,673,998. 
E. H. Ryon, Pasadena, Calif. Assigned 
to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

WEIGHTING | silk. 1,674,356. E. Elod, 
Karlsruhe, Germany. Assigned to 
Rudolph Koepp & Co., Oestrich. 

Picker. 1,672,704. T. W. Allen, Phila- 
delphia, and W. F. Bokum, Jenkin- 
town, Pa. Assigned to Proctor & 
Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SpINNING machine, Artificial silk and 
like. 1,672,691. J. L. Rushton, Bol- 
ton, England. 

SPINNING mules and the like, Producing 
cross-wound cops in. 1,672,024. H. S. 
Golland, Eccles, England. 

Spoot. 1,672,167. F. Mossberg, Attle- 
boro, Mass. Assigned to Mossberg 
Pressed Steel Corp., Attleboro. 

Warper. 1,672,470. B. A. Peterson, 
Rockford, Ill. Assigned to 
Colman Co., Rockford, Ill 

YARN carrier, Filling wound 
S. Boyd, Danielson, Conn 
to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

YARN clearer and tension device, 
bined. 1,672,471. B. A. Peterson, 
Rockford, Ill. Assigned to 
Colman Co., Rocktord, Ill. 

YARNS or threads, Production of l,- 
672,083. C. W. Palmer, Spondon, 
England. Assigned to Celanese Corp. 
of America, Delaware. 


device. 1,673,815. 


Simsbury, Conn. 


Barber- 


1,672,844. 


Assigned 
(om- 


Barber- 





C7 ant of the 
fward Baldwin 
Travelers Rest, 
ville County, South 
m1. Celotex Roof 
ition Board has 
adopted to 
‘oof condensation 


huilding 


over- 


TEXTILE WORLD 


elotex solves 
many roof problems 


This insulating board stops ceiling 


condensation, shuts out extreme heat 


and increases production efficiency. 


HE many advantages of Celotex 
Roof Insulation Board are mak 


ino it a standard item of use in 
> 


textile mills evervwhere. Reasons for 


its popularity are shown in the follow 


ing services it performs for textile 


mManutacturers 


Stops Ceiling Condensation—Con 


densation or ceiling “‘sweating” in tex- 


tile mills is disastrous in many ways. It 
neans the rotting and deteriorating of 
roof structures, damage to materials 
ind equipment and unhealthy working 
Many textile manufacturers 


conditions 


condensation by using 


are stopping 


Celotex Roof Insulation Board 


Keeps heat where it belongs— 
elotex also shuts out intense summer 
adding to the comfort oi 

Celotex creatly re 
during cold weather, as 


heat from leaking out 


E fficiency— 
In many mills Celotex has become the 


Increases Production 
accepted material for insulating tenter- 
ing machines. The ease with which 
Celotex is handled and applied means 
small labor cost. Its extremely low 
heat conductivity insures high operating 
efficiency ; 

Offers Other 


Roof Insulation Board is the only root 


A4dvantages—Celotex 


insulation made from the long tough 


fibres of cane. It is light, easy to 


handle and quickly applied. 


Celotex Roof Insulation Board has 


high compressive strength ; compressing 
less than 114% under a load of 720 Ibs. 


per sq. ft It lends strength and 


rigidity to wood, metal and other types 
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of roof structures Celotex Root In- 


sulation Board also protects against 


damage ordinarily caused by “roof 


traffic.” 


Reasonable in its first cost, Celotex 
Roof Insulation Board is also reason- 
able in its cost of application. It can 
be applied to any type of root deck and 


under any type of roof covering. 


Write us for the most recent data on 
Ce'otex for textile mills. Our engi- 
neers will gladly cooperate with you in 


solving root insulation problems. 


Phe word 


CELOTEX?® 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and indicates Manufacture by 
The Celotex Company, Chicago, Illinois 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Cuicaoo, Itt. 
Vill New Orleans, Louisiana 


1 many principal cities 
ks for addresses) 


Sales istributor throughout the World 


t Canada; Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


ROOF INSULATION BOARD 
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Calculating Percentage of Dif- 


ferent Yarns in Knit Fabric 
[echnical Editor : 

In order to verify my own calcula- 
tions, please advise the proper method by 
which to figure the percentage that each 
number of yarn bears in relation to the 
total weight in the following instances: 

(1) Line 87 is produced on a 14-cut 
spring-needle machine, and is composed 
as follows: 1/60s wool and 1/48s 
combed cotton running two threads and 
alternating with 1/48s combed cotton 
running two threads. 

(2) Line 89 is produced on a 12-cut 
latch-needle circular knitting machine 
and is composed as follows (the machine 
has eight feeds) : 

4 ends 1/60s yarn 80% wool covering 
1/483 cotton. 

3 ends 1/40s combed cotton covering 
1/48s cotton. 

1 end 200s rayon covering 60s combed. 

(3) Line 177 is 12-cut circular work 
and the composition is one-half two 
threads 1/64s white 25°¢ wool; one-half 
two threads, 2/80s mercerized cotton. 

Are yarns containing a percentage of 
wool numbered on the cotton basis? 
What percentage of wool does line 89 
contain? (6509) 


lor each of these fabrics it must 
he assumed that each of the yarns is 


used in the same length. Actually 
the only way to tell the relative 
lengths used is by an analysis of 
samples. Another factor that some- 
times introduces an error is the 
amount of moisture in the yarns. 
(his is because cotton and _ wool 


absorb moisture in different quanti- 
ties and so the condition of the yarn 
makes some difference. 

Merino (cotton and wool) knitting 
varns are numbered with the 840-yd. 
hank, like cotton yarns, and with the 
300-yd. hank, like worsted yarns. It 
depends upon where they are made 
ind used. 

\bout the most direct way of find- 
ng the percentages of varns is to 
issume that every feed uses 840 yds. 
it yarn. Then find the weight of 840 
vds. of each count given. Finally, 
total the weights of cotton and wool 





separately and find the percentage 
each is of the total. 
Line 87 
40 yds. 1/608 worsted 02500 Ibs. 02500 28.62% 
40 yds. 1/488 cotton 02083 Ibs. 
2x 840 yds. 1/48s cotton 04166 lbs, .06249 71.46% 
Total 08749 
“otton 71.46% 
Wool 28.62% 
Line 89 

{x 840 yds. 1/60s 80°; 

worsted 01333 Ibs 01333) 7.11% 
{x 840 yds. 1/608 20°; 

cotton , .. .00334 Ibs. 

. 840 yds. 1/48s cotton 02083 Ibs. 
ex 840 yds. 1/408 cotton.. .07500 lbs. .13667 72.98% 

840 yds, 1/488 cotton. . 02083 Ibs. 

840 yds. 1/60s cotton.. .01667 Ibs. 

840 yds. 200 denier 

rayon.... 03761 Ibs. .C3761 20.02% 

: cn weste 18761 Ibe. 

otton 72.98% 
Wool 7.11% 
Rayon 20.02% 
5 Line 177 
+x 840 yds, 1/648 25% 
_ RM ce soy sccaees 00781 Ibs. .00781 9.62% 
« x 840 yds. 1/648 75% 

one, .... .02343 Tbe. 

1 840 yds. 2/808 cotton 05000 Ibs. .07343 90.45% 
2 WL asain nares .08124 Ibe. 

otton 90.45% 
Wool 9.62% 


This is not the only method of 
approach for this problem, but it 
seems the most easily explained and 
understood, and probably is as short 


as any other. 
* * * 


Shrinkage in Finishing Worsted 


Jersey Cloth 
Technical Editor: 


We are experiencing an unusual num- 
ber of shortages on tubular  54-in. 
worsted jersey cloth, which for some 


reason we cannot account for. On 60-yd. 
pieces, after being finished, we find short- 
ages of 2% yds. average per piece. This 
shrinkage takes place within 48 hrs. 
The cloth is made on 24-gauge, 28- and 
30-in. cylinders, and weighs 8 ozs. un- 
finished. After being finished it weighs 
from 6% to 7 ozs., with an average of 
7c shrinkage from the unfinished to the 
finished state. The cloth after leaving 
the dryer is allowed to lie unrolled for 
16 to 24 hrs. to permit it to shrink again 
before measuring, and = aiter being 
measured it is then calendered. Will you 
kindly let us know what would cause 
this extra shrinkage after the goods have 
been finished in the manner described ? 
(6510) 

Your method of handling the goods 
from the dryer is all right. It ap 
pears to us that your trouble may be 
in the wet finishing. 
cloth finishing 61% to 


Eight-ounce 
7 oz. should at 
least hold its own in yardage. The 
methods used in wet finishing are 
very important when it comes to a 
question of shortage in vards. If it 
is possible for you to give us in detail 
your method of wet finishing we may 
be able to suggest changes that will 


be of benefit. 

* * * 
Streaks in Silk and Rayon 
Socks 


Technical Editor: 
We are mailing you four socks made 
of three-thread tram plated on 150-denier 


rayon. Will you please tell us the reason 
for the streaks (the irregularity) in 
these socks? We are having trouble 


with this style of goods. (6512) 

The streaks or irregularities in the 
samples submitted are in the form of 
bands, sometimes wide, sometimes 
narrow, running around the stockings. 
The goods have the rayon, which is 
inside the stocking, dyed a different 
color than the silk the 
outside. 

Observation of these bands, under 
magnification, showed that the band 
was due to the color of the rayon 
showing through more at one place 
than another. It appeared as though 


which is on 


~ QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


the silk covered the rayon less because 
it seemed finer. 

Previous experience with 
trouble led to the belief that this was 
uneven silk. Therefore, silk and 
rayon were raveled in a band, and also 
in a normal part to compare the com 
ponent yarns. 


similar 


Yarns in Stock 
Part—Material Yards Gr 
Band Silk 45 135 29.6 
Band, Rayon 15 2 lon. + 
Normal, Silk tHe 19 1.7 
Normal, Rayor 6 977 160.4 


From this table it was quite appar- 
ent that the silk yarns were consider 
ably coarser in the normal area. It 
appeared that the rayon was slightly 
coarser also, but the actual difference 
in the rayon sizes was even less than 
the actual difference in the silk sizes. 
On a percentage basis, the increase in 
was about 1.2%, while the in 
crease in the silk was about 7%. This 


rayon 


showed that the bands were the result 


of uneven silk, which is not a very 
unusual trouble. 

* ok x 
Streaky Silk and Rayon Cloth 
Technical Editor: 

We are sending swatches of a rayon 
and silk cloth which constitutes a prob 
lem now confronting us. We dye and 
finish large quantities of this type of 


cloth and the samples are handled ex- 
actly the same as many other similar 
fabrics, but this particular number has 
come out streaky as you can readily see. 
It is the only quality that has come out 
this 


way and to us the trouble would 
seem to be warp streaks. The cloth 
manufacturer claims that they are dve 


streaks. The imperfection is of course 
more apparent in the colored sample but 
a close inspection of the white sample 
the same kind of streaki- 
ness, although here again the manu 
facturer disagrees with us. The goods 
handled by us full width on rolls 
throughout our plant, using French boil- 
off machines and jig dyeing machines, as 
it has been our experience that 
other method of handling produces 


seems to show 


are 


any 
shift 


TEXTILE WORLD: 


We thank you, and appreciate 
very much the very lengthy answer 
you gave to our enquiry in regard 
to . Lam study- 
ing this very carefully, and if 
there are any other points, I 
should like to write you later on. 


Yours truly, 
CANADIAN CELANESE, 
(Signed) 


LTD. 


E. Bower. 
Dyeing Dept. 








In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 
Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 
as an evidence - gen faith. The identity of those seeking information on technica! subjects 


will not be disclo 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 


Letters 
name unless the letter itse 


contains a request that the name be withheld. 


technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 


For service, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
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Secale 


marks in. the Will 


merchandise. 
please give us your opinion as to what 


you 


the difficulty is, and if there is anything 


that we can do to eliminate it? (6506) 
Two samples of a very light rayon 
warp satin were submitted in white 


and pale green, each 
about 12 in. in length. The colored 
sample particularly shows numerous 
streaks of a much darker shade. These 
streaks run absolutely straight with the 


sample being 


yarns in the samples submitted, and 
we are therefore inclined to believe 
that this is not a dyeing problem, but 
rather is caused by the yarn itself. 

We have known this detect to 
due to warping where 


be 
large and small 
spools run together, causing a differ 
reflected in 
In the warping of artifi 


ence in tension which is 
the dyeing. 
cial silk, too many nearly empty or full 
spools should be carefully avoided, and 


fall 


hey should be 


they should not 


warping creel. 


together the 


on 


kept 


well scattered; or better vet, the creel 


should be started with all full spools, 
and all spools should be kept as nearly 
even as possible. 

We have also known this defect t 
be due to an off-centered creel or reed, 
but in such rule the 
streaks appear at more regular inter- 
vals. 


instances as 


There is a possibility also that 
the warp sizing may have some bear 
ing on the defect. 
tioned possible causes are, 


lhese last men- 
however, 
more improbable than that the yarn it 
self is the cause of the streaky appeat 
ance of the cloth. un 


common occurrence with artificial silk. 


This is not an 


ok * K 


Humidification for Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Mill 


Technical Editor: 

We are manufacturers f full 
fashioned hosiery, and completed a new 
one-story skylight plant about — six 


We have 


months ago. 


a silk vault which 
is humidified. 


This is where we keep 
our stock. When we take the silk out 
we wind it and add a soap and oil solu- 


tion. 


We then place the silk in our damp 
boxes 


on our machines. But even with 
all this we seem to have an awful lot of 
trouble, as the silk dries out and gives 
us a sleazy-looking stitch. We are sure 
that the drying out of the silk is doing it, 
as on damp and rainy days our merchan- 
dise comes through satisfactory, and on 
dry and hot days we have trouble. 
Weare now thinking of humidifying our 
entire plant, but we do not know if it is 
just the right thing for a full-fashioned 
mill. We have tried to find out and as 
far as we know, there are very few full- 
fashioned mills that are using humidi- 
fiers except in the silk vault. Will you 
please be good enough to give us your 
opinion as to the advisability of equip- 
ping our mill with such equipment, as we 
do not know if humidification will im- 
prove this condition. Will this humidi- 
fyine make working conditions harder 
on hot days on account of the higher 
humidity that we will have in the mill? 
Will the humidifying rust our machines ? 
(6513) 


While it is unfortunately true that 
full-fashioned silk hosiery mills have 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1868 


Ventilate 
in Summer 
— Heat 
in Winter 





























Water Tube Boilers Steam Superheater 
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NYS ’ Economizers Air Preheaters 
A eason. | Chain Grate Stokers Oil Burners 
arate) —_ ales saa Refractories | 
( LSI of their flexibility Comet nit eaters are 1deally ee | 
seb padigeed gal \ speanpesbtea ben wow. Seamless Tube and Piping | 
adapte:l to mills and factories. They ventilate as well as heat. | 
(Cheaper to install than direct radiation and cheaper to operate. BRANCH OFFICES | 
; : i ATLANTA «66% ; ..... Candler Building 
Use the fan to keep the air stirring. BOSTON ..... - -+.+.+.80 Federal Street 
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Hie | hu lity Loe not cause discomfort to workers where DETROIT - ee ' Ford Building 
Comet Unit Heaters are used. HOUSTON, TEXAS.........Electrie Building 
ew oetaeas ans ...Central Building 
oy cial ees - ss 3 Be le a NE IRLEANS . .... 844 Camp Street 
Insta Comet Unit | leaters now—use them ror ventilation dur PHILADELPHIA .......... Packard Building 
ing the summer months and have them in readiness to knock the PHOENIX, ARIZ .... -.» Heard Building 
b : : PITTSBURGH ...... .... Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
cold spots out ot vourt shop next winter. PORTLAND, ORE ......Failing Building 
a bs er = SALT LAKE CITY os .... Kearns Building 
e for complete facts and illustrated bulletin 85 SAN FRANCISCO .. Sheldon Building 
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You Can’t Help 
Saving Fuel 


EEP the water level in your 

boiler fixed, immovable at 
middle gauge. Feed in the 
water only at the rate the 
steam is made. . . then you're 
bound to save considerable 
fuel. But it takes more than 
a trained hand to do this feed- 
ing evenly, accurately. It 
takes an automatic hand .. . 


1888-1928-40 YEARS 


When you buy a Coatesville *Product you 
receive Experience as a part of the Pur- 
chase Price 
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*Power and Heating Boilers — Tanks 
(Pressure & Storage)—-Stocks—Breech- 
ings—Kettles—Kiers—Misc. Steel Plate 
That's where the Vigilant steps Work 

up. Slowly, steadily, it feeds 
in the water as the steam is 
made. There's never a chance 
of a sudden on-rush of cold, 
chilling water to slow down 
the steam supply 

demand forced firing. 

this Vigilant Feed 
Regulator saves from 6 to 15% 
on fuel costs. Test after test 
proves that. 


a 





—so why not buy Coatesville Products? 
(The Experience costs nothing extra.) 
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Our illustrated booklet goes 
into detail. Write for your 
copy. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co.| 
28-40 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Main Office and Works—COATESVILLE, PA. 


Philadelphia New York Boston San Francisco 
111 S. I5th St. 30 Church St. 141 Milk St. 45 Pine St. 
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cessfully operating 





tion with automatic contr« 
equipment. 


oped are truly wonderful. 


LEFFEL ws 


Many Leffel turbines are suc- 
under the 
regulation of quick-acting oil- 
pressure governors in combina- 


The results devel- 
The 
operator in charge only needs 
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TURBINE 


“VERY INTERESTING” 


Insufficient power prevented the 
mill from operating satisfactorily. 
They had a fine water power but 
turbines were old design, badly 
worn, high maintenance costs and 
mill frequently closed account 
water wheel repairs. ‘They in- 
stalled Leffel latest design, high 
efficiency turbines which devel- 
oped required power, thereby 
speeding up and materially re- 
ducing production costs. 


iI 


TER WHEELS 


(71) 71 











ERE’S Bristol’s latest develop- 

ment . . . designed for trouble- 
proof, more economical processing. 
The new Temperature Recorder and 
Controller . combined. Let it 
regulate automatically the valve that 
feeds the live steam into your bleach- 
ing or sizing liquor, your dye bath, 
your mercerizing solution. . . 


You merely set its control at the tem- 
perature you have found most bene- 
ficial the sensitive mechanism 
holds your process at this point. You 
have an accurate check-up . . . by 
following the red ink line on the re- 
volving chart. 


With this modern Recorder-Con- 
troller, there’s no chance of excess 
heating to invite trouble or spoilage. 
No slack heating, either, to waste 
time and steam. Your cloth or yarn 
is processed more evenly, more thor- 


TRADE MARK 


BRISTOL’S 


REG vu. §S PAT. 


OFFICE 





to visit plant occasionally, which _—e 7 y — oe ee 
° = sn ee wees . ess steam, oo! rite us or 

7erv ateriallv > : _ CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE q : 

very materially reduces oper en — hn. 


ating costs. 




























of this equipment. 















Steam in 4 minutes 


Ofeldt 


Water Tube 
Automatic 
Gas Boiler 


STEAM—one of the large 
tems, and not infre- 
uently the largest item, 
ntering into the cost of 
inishing many textiles— 
may be obtained econom- 
ally and oil-free by the 
ise of The Ofeldt Gas 
ired Automatic Boiler. 


We will be pleased 
to furnish additional particulars 


bi Weanion éen quan 39 Cortlandt St. 
80 Boylston St. 
......4th Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Banish 


LET OUR ENGINEERS SHOW WHAT WE CAN DO FOR ‘You 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES 
| MINNEAPOLIS. jMINN Pieanes Plymouth Bidg. 


LANCAST 





Oil Spots 
or Stains 


Steam produced by the Ofeldt 
Gas Fired Automatic Boiler is the 
ideal steam for textile uses, where 
even the slightest trace of oil will 


stain the material and produce con- 
siderable damage. 


Banish this source of loss, banish 


all thought and worry about oil 
spots or stains—install one or more 
Ofeldt boilers which will 
cally generate the steam required, 


automati- 


are so clean in operation that they 
can be placed right next to the work 
and so fast to steam that each unit 


may be used only when actually 


required. 


Write for Literature 


MEARS-KANE-QFELDT 


Manufacturers of 
Gas-Fired Boilers and Water Heaters 
1903-1915 E. Hagert St., Philadelphia 


New York—9 Park Place Buffalo—Walbridge Bldg 

Boston—100 Arlington St. St. Louis—2010 Locust Blvd 

Chicago—363 W.Erie St. Los Angeles—940 S.Maple Ave. 
Birmingham—American Trust Bidg 





Woolworth Blido. 
Wm. HAMILTON. Ltd. Peterborough, Ont. Can 
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the Bristol Company Ks NWaterbury, Connecticut 
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Time-tried and tested appliances for 
every power need—whether it be for low 
or high pressures, low or high super-heat 


temperatures. 

Valves of bronze, iron, and steel, lubri- 
cators, grease cups, fusible plugs, water 
gauges, and other engine trimmings com- 
prise the full line of articles of our 
manufacture. 


Specify Powell on your 
next requirement and 
be assured that you are 
receiving the utmost in 
service. Reliable deal- 
ers everywhere distrib- 
ute our goods. 


Fig. 110 


Bronze, Regrinding 
Model Star Valve 


THE WM. POWELL CO. 
2521-2531 Spring Grove Ave. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Fig. 190 
Iron Body Irenew 
Globe Valve 











on hot days, it can be stated positively 


i 
On the con 


that this is not the case 
trary, humidification will cool the mill 


enough of them. The so-called sleazy 


effect in hosiery may be caused in 


dyeing but more often it is due to 
careless handling. This defect may 
also be due to faulty knitting; the 


exact cause, however, can only be as 
certained at the mill by a thorough ex 
amination. A sample showing the 
trouble will help at arriving at the 
cause, 

if the machines are not 
—that if the bags 
hose loaded 


In dyeing, 
loaded properly 
containing the 
that they work to and fro—there is a 
action on the 
sleaziness. 


is, 
are so 
and 
goods which may 
lhe hose must be handled very gently 
when 


pulling fraying 


cause 


when 
unloading, from both the dye machine 
The boarders must 


loading, and especially 


and the extractor 


also be given instructions that the 
goods are to be handled with the 
greatest care. 

x * * 


: ee 
Thread Finishing 
Technical Editor: : 

Will you please obtain information 
for us on the process of glazing 16-4 
thread yarn? Is it customary after the 
varn is glazed to backwind it, and then 
tube it, or what other process is being 
used on this nature yarn? (6497) 

It not customary to backwind 
16-4 thread yarn after glazing unless 
there is a very stiff finish on. the 
thread and there is difficulty in tubing 


is 


1s 





zed 


s timely. 


by the great consuming 


Editor, Textite Worn: 


in the June 9 issue of TExtTrLE Worvp) 
It seems that the real purpose 
of modern advertising is becoming reali- 
public ot 
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Correspondence with Readers—Continued 


t 


Will you please tell me what the tariff 


was on manufactured woolens a 
steds in 1916 and 1927. Also, v 
the average weekly wages 

woolen and worsted mills in the 


the present time? 


nd 
vhat 
paid 


wor- 
are 


mn 


» United 
States, England, France and Germany at 


(CD 199) 


Che tariff on woolens and worsteds 
in 1916 was that of 1913 and was as 


follows: 


not woven, and all 


manufactures 


“Cloths, knit fabrics, felts 


ot 


every description made by any proc 


ess, wholly or in chief value of wool, 


35% ad valorem.” 

“Women’s and children’s dress 
goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, 
bunting, and goods of similar descrip 
tion and character, composed wholly 
or in chief value of wool, 35% ad 
valorem.” It should be understood 
that under the tariff of 1913 wool 
was on the free list and there was, 


therefore, no 
wool manufactures 
under the present tariff. 


as is 


compensatory duty on 


required 


The present tariff, or that of 1922, 
has separate rates for woven fabrics, 


pile fabrics, blankets, 


felts, 


knit 


goods, etc., but the two paragraphs 


applying to woven fabrics 


follows: 


“Par. 1108.—W oven 


weighing not more than four ounces 
per square yard, wholly or in chief 





upon 
50% ad valorem; valued at more than 
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Mill Village at Montgomery 


(Continued from page 63) 





been equipped with humidifying it. With the following formula for value of wool, valued at not more .—____ saute 
stems to the same extent as some glazing there should be no need of than 80c per pound, 37c per pound are connected at each block to the 6 
other branches of the textile industry, backwinding. and 50% ad valorem; valued at more jy. main which circles the entire vil- 
t has been conclusively proved that MIRE: coc kas = sense 3 Ibs. than 80c per pound, 45¢ per pound lage. By means of this loop system, 
air moistening has big advantages for EA 65 a5 oxy 10 Ibs. upon the wool content thereof and duplicate connection of mains and the 
he very reason that you mention in Cocoanut oil ...... 1% Ibs. 50% ad valorem; PROVIDED, That jjberal use of valves, a reliable water 
your inquiry The best results in A iy tal ee Poe are 14 lbs. if the warp of any of the foregoing is geryice is insured. The six-inch loop 
knitting cannot be secured with OO ee Pe ee eee 12 ozs wholly of cotton or other vegetable ceryes the fire hvdrants which are 
material that constantly varies in PROMED: Cea tack ther ata 2 ozs fiber, the duty shall be 36c per pound spaced about 500 feet apart, giving 
moisture content. With the drying NES 4 Soe eeeshew I oz. and 50% ad valorem. ample protection for everv house. 
out of the yarn in process you are Boil flour in about 10 gals. of water, “Par. 1109.—Woven fabrics, weigh- There are 5,114 linear fot of fre 
hound to have a variation in stitches cool, add starch and other ingredients, ing more than four ounces per mains and 12,109 linear feet of serv- 
due to the fact that the dry yarn is and then boil after adding water to square yard, wholly or in chief value ice mains. 
less pliable and more brittle. The make 30 to 35 gals. of wool, valued at not more than 60c The sewer system consists of 5,627 
maintaining of proper humidity will wenn a per pound, 24c per pound and 40% feet of 8 in. mains. and 7,010 tae 
improve the feel of the product as Advertising Textiles ad valorem; valued at more than 60c feet of 6 in. house connections. This 
well as improving the knitting. Technical Editor : but not more than 80c per pound, 37¢ system empties into the river through 
\s to whether humidification will The article on advertising as it relates per pound and 50% ad valorem; val- 2 main trunk system. 
make working conditions disagreeable to the textile industry (which appeared ued at more than 80c but not more Each house is connected with the 


han $1.50 per pound, 45c¢ per pound 


t electrical system. In every room there 
the content thereof and 


is a drop cord lamp and a wall switch 
The overseers’ houses have simple fix- 


wot iI 


: i ‘TiC » < re every day. Peo- $1.5 ar sc per oP . 
rooms, due to the vaporization ot an ee ee ee — O au pound, S per — pe tures. The supply lines are run on 
1r absorbing heat whic s taken a > " : S » the wool content thereot and 50% at ca bo . These lines ; 
water absorbing heat which 1 = talk,” but rather “I saw it advertised. satimans een poles in the alleys. These lines are 
away from the rooms by natura Having created such a position for Y@ : a kept low and are not noticeable from 
celf ; ; ae adunrtinsed 26 > have no rece ; *s com- - . T . 
ventilation itself in the public mind, enna. a ve have n per? statistics ¢ a the front of the cottages. The entire 
¥y : ‘rer a constructive force for true progress has paring average weekly wage alc . 
We are sending the inquirer an rived at the period of it Se cai - nll — a 453 i agi system runs back to and is controlled 
rtic *-h discusses » cooling < ; ; ae S greatest Use- in woolen and worsted mills in this ¢ ° . 3 
article which dis = es the cooling and fulness “for the common good of all. ' Baslead oF Cc from the lighting switchboard located 
ventilating of mill rooms by modern qt rests its case, not upon the rhetoric COUNtry, England, France and Ger- 4) the third floor of the tower at the 
humidifvine methods, which was of words, but upon facts and principles Many that are of reliable character. rear of the mill 
pl inted in the May 12 issue of TEX which are both basic and sound. Pelling The only heures that would be of real One of the main features whicl 
ata Wee the story of a thousand wares, advertis comparative value would make due si re San a 
: ; ing becomes the exemplar, within its aad f t] t f | las added to the neat appearance ot! 
1 _ sai : < o 5 is ae ae : wi: -e or > Ps > exch ge, Z . : . 
faking up the question of rusting own sphere, of American principles. This * . i a r the rate of exchange, 44; . village is the fact that all street 
yachine vo S | s S1 places te) - ‘rtising frater and would compare wages in terms ,- . . . . 
of machines would say that this posi- place upon the adverti ing fraternity 1 ; I be g ! lighting is done with white way stand 
tively will not. occur if a good the obligation to persevere in research, of an equal unit of product of a given ards, and there are no unsightly poles 
oO » ite ons » ‘ttor ( P rT oO ° = ° « ae < y \ 
humidifving svstem, properly laid out to devote consistent effort to rendering character and quality. For instance, , it ign a aka 
u 7 ’ . the highest possible service to manu- in that ; f d and dangling wires along the streets 
' talle ) at average wages card- . : . . 
and adequately controlled, is installed. facturers and others, and to be forever ' oo y' Ne k aa rs \ll wiring for the white way is under- 
+ : ) ft tr fac ers in Japa ver week or per hour ba ee cate 
s + the champions of truth and fact Japan | saa I , . ground. The extra cost of this sys 
: : Yours very truly, may be only one-tenth of earnings for » : coal 
Sleazy Hosiery William E. Kerrish phe x? : ; , . tem was less than $1.00 per room, and 
: " ss eee similar periods in this country is of ee 
Technical Editor 62 Hamilton St., litt] tical | | : k the results are very gratifying. 
‘ } . , > practice re > + > yw E 2 ae : 
Can we mW dve ng noswe;ry cause tri W ollaston, Mass. 1 € I racuica Value unless we n¢ Ww Approximately 17,000 linear teet ot 
colette or sleazy work in the hosiery + « « what percentage those wages are of concrete curb and cutter have been 
(6479) the c . : “ee Be senda st . 5 : 
: 7 . ie cost of production of a certain bui a 
} 1 e - > ar ates S . : ‘ : yuilt The curb and gutter were 
Sleazy hosiery is generally due to Tar iff Rate s on Wool Goods and yarn or fabric that is standard in ured integral and will h ave a good 
1 i ' 2 « _ z . : ¢ ec egral arn ave a 200d 
the use of too fine yarns and_ not Fore ign Wage Ss character and quality. No up-to-date . he a ices a oa line 
: effec reserving e stree S 


statistics of this character are avail- 
able so far as we know. 

In a general way it may be stated 
that average earnings ot 
woolen and worsted operatives and 
overseers in England are from one- 
half to two-thirds in this 
country; that in France they are from 
33 1/3 to 40% of wages and earnings 
in this country, and that in Germany 
from to 33 1/3% 
wages here. This estimate takes into 
account exchange and the various 
bonuses and other allowances that are 
figured as a part of the wage rate in 
France and Germany. 

Weekly hours of labor in this coun- 
try, excepting for the southern States, 


and carrying off heavy rains to the 

storm sewer system, which is of the 

seartlile usual construction with some 30 catch 
: basins. 

The alleys as well as the main 
streets were gravelled with material 
taken from a pit on the property. At 
a later date, when the final fine grad 
ing is completed, a reasonable amount 
of landscaping will be done. A com 
plete plan for this work has been pre 
pared and part of it can be carried 
out each year. 

It has been stated that this village 
be the attractive in_ the 
state of Alabama. It is certain that 
the maintenance will be as low as can 
possibly be obtained, and the fire risk 


of those 


they are 2 of 


5 


will most 


range from 48 to 54; in England the ! “ane ge Be 
legal working week is of 48 hours and ‘S an abso ute minimum. The mill 
oe : - has certainly been able to secure a 
it is supposed to be the same in eed ; hel itl 
~ . : ~ : very desirable fpe oOo 2 anc ne 
France and Germany, but in France it a ee oh : ‘= - 
varies from 48 to 65% hours, and in Village is now comp etely filled up 

~ e » > , bs ~ . © te 
Germany from 48 to 53 hours. Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga.. 


were the engineers in charge of the 
mill and village developments. The 
houses, garages, and store buildings 
were constructed by the Batson-Cook 
Co., who did the mill buildings. The 
water, sewers, curb and gutter, and 


Virginia Pooled Wool Sold Well 

RicuMonp, Va.—The wool pool 
ot Rockbridge and Nelson counties, 
which was loaded at Lexington, Va., 


are aS brought a considerable advance in storm drainage were installed by the 
price over wool sold locally. Dysard Construction Co. of Atlanta. 
fabrics, The price paid was $54.30 per 100 and the electrical work was by J. M. 


Ibs., from this was deducted 7oc for 


handling, leaving a net of $53.60. the wiring. 

















Clayton Co., who did the balance of J 
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Leese diamante’ 
New Construction and Additions 
*Saratoga-Victory Mills, Gunters- 


ville, Ala., have approved details for 
their proposed new mill unit, consisting 
of two-story brick structure, cast iron 
columns, with steel sash and tar and 
gravel roof, to cost about $100,000, with 
equipment. A sprinkler system will be 
installed, for which bids are expected to 
be asked at early date. Robert & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., are architects. 


*Lowe Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. 
Improvements costing approximately 
$250,000 and including a new 70 x 80 ft. 
addition to be used as a picker room, 
are reported to have been started by the 
Lowe Mfg. Co. Contract for construc- 
tion has been awarded to the Gallivan 
Construction Co., Greenville, S. C. It 
is said that much of the old equipment in 


the plant will be replaced by new 
machinery. 


*Mansfield Mills, Inc., Lumberton, 
N. C., who are installing 48 model E 
Draper looms, will probably begin opera- 
tion on these looms the latter part of 
July. 


*Pendleton Mfg. Co. Autun, 
S. C., has awarded, through their 
engineers, J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
the contract for construction of a weave 
shed, to the C. M. Guest Co., Anderson. 
Work will begin as soon as the materials 
can be assembled at the site. Additional 
looms will be installed in the new build- 
ing when completed. 


*Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. 
C. Contract will be let soon for the 
construction of 200 houses for operatives 
in connection with the new mill which 
this company is building. 

*Shelbyville (Tenn.) Mills, Inc.. 
are reported to be installing 60 looms and 
additional spinning frames. 





Fact and Gossip 

Montala Mfg. Co., Montgomery, 
Ala., is reported to be planning to close 
down its plant for an indefinite period. 


Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me. 
While announcement is made that all 
units of the Pepperell Mfg. Co. will be 
closed July 2 to 9, it is stated that the 
Lewiston (Me.) Bleachery and Dye 
Works will be excepted. 

Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me 
Stockholders decided upon liquidation of 
this mill at a recent meeting. Another 
meeting has been called, however, for 
July 9, to take action on the matter of 
rescinding these votes. 

Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., are 
closed this week for vacations. 

Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
has elected the following officers: 
Frank H. Metcalf, president; Edward P. 
Bagg, vice-president; Addison L. Green, 
assistant-treasurer and chairman of the 
board of directors and Edward J. Mea- 
cham, clerk. The board of directors in- 
cludes Henry C. Martin, Joseph A. 
Skinner, Dr. Frank A. Woods and Ar- 
thur B. Chapin. 

Appleton Co., Lowell, Mass. The 
ty of Lowell has reached an agree- 
ent out of court with the Appleton Co. 

an abatement of the latter’s 1927 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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MILL NEWS _ 


taxes to the amount of $8,710.50. This 
represents a reduction in vyaluation oi 
$290,350. 


Potemska Mills Corp. and Kilburn 
Mill, New Mass.; have been 
granted 1927 tax abatements amounti! 


to $22,750. 


rs 


Bedi« ird, 


g2 


S. Slater & Sons Co., Inc., Webster, 
Mass., sold 33 of its tenements in East 
Webster at public auction on June 26 for 
$84,775. They brought 40% over the as- 
sessed valuation and a majority were 
purchased by employes. The mill shut 
down for the day to enable the employes 
to attend. Samuel T. Freeman & Co., 
Boston and Philadelphia, had charge ot 
the sale. 


Salmon Falls (N. H.) Mfg. Co. 
It is reported that a company, whose 
name has not been divulged, has secured 
an option on this property and will put 
the plant into operation shortly. 


Proximity Mfg. Co., White Oak 
Cotton Mills, Revolution Cotton Mills 
and the Proximity Print Works, 
Greensboro, N. C., have closed down 
for one week. After July 9, when the 
mills reopen, they will be operated on a 
40 hour per week schedule, including 
both day and night shifts. 

*Guyan Mills, Inc., Pawtucket, R. [., 
having been voted tax exemption by the 
town council of Valley Falls, R. I., will 
move to the plant of the former Frank 
Wood Mig. Co., Valley Falls, which they 
purchased some time ago. 

Chester, S. C. All of the textile 
manufacturing plants in this city will 
close down this week for a week's holi- 
day. 

Borden Mills, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. 
closed down on June 29 for 1( 
in order to clean machinery. 
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New Construction and Additions 
*Wilton (Me.) Woolen Co. has work 
under way on its new 
and dye house. From plans by 
wood, Greene & Co., 
owners 
tract. 


finishing plant 
Lock- 
Boston, Mass., the 
are building by separate con- 
Foundations are in. 

Dodge-Davis Mfg. Co., Bristol, N. J., 
has recently installed a new wet finish- 
ing room. This mill is operating on a 
full time basis. 

Firth Carpet Co., Firthcliffe. N. Y., 
has taken bids for a new four and five- 
story addition to yarn mill, 55 x 158 ft., 
and plans to begin erection at early date. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., New York, are 
architects and engineers. 

*Waterloo (N. Y.) 
rebuild it plant, recently 
fire, enlarging the capacity. 

*Paragon Worsted Co., Providence, 
R. I., has work well along on its mill 
addition. The Enterprise Bldg. Co., 
Woonsocket, general contractors, have 
awarded the following 
steel, James H Works, 
Providence; roof and sheet metal, O. P 
French & Sons Co., Woonsocket; and 


Rug Co. will 


destroyed by 


sub-contracts : 
Towers lror 


doors and windows, finish, E. Brodeur & 
Son, Inc., Woonsocket 
Fact and Gossip 

Minterburn Mills Co.. Rockville, 
Conn., closed down June 29 for 2 weeks 
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Names to Remember 
When Your Plant Needs 


AIR CONDITIONING. 
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Made ~ To ~ Order ~ Ciumate 


SYSTEM? 


are the products of the leading or- 
ganization of specialists in scien- 
tific air conditioning, embodying 
cumulative knowledge. gained 
through more than 60 years’ 
experience. 


codbAlRcy 


LING 
foie ANG 







Made ~ To ~ Order ~ Climate 
3/7 W 
i> 


SYSTEM? 


are recognized by in- 
dustrial leaders as the 
most complete and ef- 


Write 


for literature 
pertaining to 
your specific 
industry. 


You are under 
no obligation 
in having 
pur engineers 


give you 
ficient as well as most Facts. Coste. 
economical to install. —_ ee tees 
With ‘“Coolairco’”’ — System can 


results are guaranteed. bring you. 


She (OOLINGE-AIR CONDITIONING 


cour, CORPORATION 


‘wer 11.W.42nd Street, 
— New York. 






BOSTON ATLANTA 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
= 
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(Meeeeeererertereretettey SS TAY DARDIZA TION PAYS PiiiHestsissssssseesees) 


Textile DRIVES — from INCREASE THE LIFE 
Stock! <&GR OF YOUR BELTING! 


Crescent Belt Fasteners not only join the 


i i lil i} | ee entire life—they prolong the 


Power, standard- | 
ized for immediate , | Regardless of the duty imposed—whether 
delivery. YY ln it be light, high-speed or heavy, Crescent 
Belt Fasteners hug the pulley, distributing 
the strain evenly across the entire width of 
the belt without hurting the belt in any 
way. 

New book “Renold- 


Reaten Sinia Deter” | CRESCENT BELT FASTENER CO. 


contains complete data, 


and prices. Send for 247 Park Ave., New York City 
a copy. 


—— See Also —— | 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE C eo 


BOSTON GEAR WORKS SALES CO. 


NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. BELT FASTENERS 


Boston New York Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago 
34 Oliver St. 151 Lafayette St. 11th & Arch Sts. 1450 W. Third St. 955 i iaenagtee 
oulevard 


BOSTON GEAR Moma 


Strong “Sellers” soccer Hangers 


Q t 
You cannot go wrong on a 
( b a r &. Sellers Equipment. 


Every part is designed 
Rodney Davis Gears are with care, backed by over 
well cut and are delivered seventy-five years’ work. 
promptly. Service is our 
happiness. Write for quota- Nothing slipshod about 
tions. this hanger. 

Principle Patented 1849 

Gears, Sprockets, Roller Chain, 
Silent Chain Drives. Gears cut 
to specifications. 


No regular shaft hanger or 

FINISHED PLUNGER (MBB 24. supports earing ai ‘ve oreater 

aeO PURtERS aL SUPPORTS =o bearing will give greatet 
THREADS OF TRUE SPHERE 


s . . efficiency under load. 
We guarantee satisfaction ' 


i oy P a vA 
Rodne V Davis Se . Try it at your next oppor- 
624 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. ' a a ee tunity. 


Rodney Davis Gears oe mai 
WM. SELLERS & CO., Inc. 


Main Office & Works, Southern States Sales Agent, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. A. G. New, Greenville, S. C. 


MACHINE TOOLS AND INJECTORS 
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Mill News—Continued 


vacation. Repairs to the building and 
machinery will be made. 


*Elkinstown Woolen Mills, Inc., 
Dexter, Me., have been formed with 
$50,000 capital to operate the former 
Morrison Woolen Mill. Operations are 
expected to begin this month. Officers 
of the new company are, John L. Mor- 
rison, president; Nathan Daggett, vice 
president ; Albert L. Bently, treasurer and 
general manager; George F. Huff, 
clerk. The officers and Phillip Goulette 
comprise the board of directors. 


Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., Clin- 
ton, Mass., took semi-annual stock tak- 
ing June 29-July 1, but there will be no 
shut down for ten days or 2 weeks at this 
season of the year as has been the cus- 
tom in recent years. 


Palmer (Mass.) Carpet Mills are 
shut down this week for vacations. 


*Quinapoxet (Mass.) Mfg. Co. The 
adjourned mortgagee’s sale of this prop- 
erty was further adjourned on June 28 
until July 19 at 9 a. m., D. S. T. 


*Worcester (Maéss.) Textile Co., 
Inc., which purchased the plant of the 
Hansahoe Mfg. Co., Valley Falls, R. L., 
some time ago will move to Valley Falls 
as the result of the action of the town 
council in granting tax exemptions for a 
period of 10 years. 


Harris, Emery Co., Penacook, N. H., 
is operating full time, with the carding 
and spinning departments running nights. 


Lockport Felt Co., Newfane, N. Y. 
The finishing room of this plant has been 
closed down temporarily because of the 
bursting of a dam which caused damage 
estimated at $15,000. 


Diamond Carpet Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has conveyed dye-house, boiler- 
house sheds, etc., southwest corner of 
Westmoreland & Tulip Sts., to the Vic- 
tor Dye Works, Inc., for $50,000. The 
latter concern does a dyeing business in 
the plant at present, dyeing cotton and 
woolen skein yarn. 





r 
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New Construction and Additions 


*Utica (N. Y.) Knitting Co. began 
remodeling its dyehouse on June 18. No 
new machinery will be added and cost of 
reconstruction will be $10,000. 


*May Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burlington, 
N. C., has let contract for plant addition 
which will house its full-fashioned hos- 
ery machines, J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
reenville, S. C., are the engineers. 


Hatch Full Fashioned Hosiery Co., 
Imont, N. C., recently organized, has 
rdered 15 full-fashioned machines, 45- 
cauge, it is understood, which will be 
stalled in the front part of the Belmont 
ibric Co. building and will be in oper- 
tion in August. This company has an 
ithorized capital of $300,000 and is 
der the direction of A. C. Lineberger, 
esident; J. M. Hatch, treasurer and 
ceneral manager: and George W. Hall, 
e president and secretary. 


Dawn Knitting Mills, Inc., Davis 
lie, Pa. This is the name of a com- 
pany recently incorporated to manufac- 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


ture hosiery and knit goods, having a 
capital of $150,000. Incorporators were 
Herbert L. Shaffer, treasurer, 4712 Green 
St. Phila, William H. Janney, 
Jenkintown, Pa., and Thos. White, also 
of Phila. Contract for erection of a 
new plant in which this company will 
manufacture hosiery was recently 
awarded to E. Allen Reeves, Abington, 
Pa., while Clarence E. Wunder, Phila., 
is in charge of drawing plans for the 
new structure. 


North Wales (Pa.) Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Co. This is name of a new 
hosiery manufacturing concern that is 
erecting a plant here to manufacture 
full-fashioned hosiery. The new build- 
ing will be 100 x 75 ft., and is being con- 
structed at Walnut & Center Sts. Ac- 
cording to present plans they will employ 
40 hands as soon as the mill is placed in 
operation. 


*Pottstown (Pa.) Hosiery Mill. 
Contract for erection of manufacturing 
plant for this firm has been awarded to 
Herman Kurtz, Sanatoga, building cost- 
ing $100,000 without machinery and 
equipment. Clarence E. Wunder, Phila., 
is the architect in charge of plans. 


*M. B. Bergey Co., Souderton, Pa., 
began construction on June 18 of a one- 
story, 85 x 95 ft. addition, costing $30,- 
000, which will be equipped with 6 new 
knitting machines. Provision has been 
made for an additional floor if desired in 
the future. This addition will be in op- 
eration on Sept. 15. 


Eaton Knitting Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada, is said to be planning an 
addition to its plant. 





Fact and Gossip 


Americus, Ga. A plant to manufac- 
ture rayon underwear will soon be in 
operation in Americus, according to an 
announcement made by Harold Woodlief, 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The plant, the name of which has not yet 
been divulged, is said to be located near 
Gloversville, N. Y., and Americus resi- 
dents subscribed approximately $35,000 
in bonds and common stock in order to 
insure location in that city. The plant 
will open about October 1. 


Franklin, N. H. All mills at Frank- 
lin are operating on a full time schedule. 


Belknap Stocking, Inc., Laconia, N. 
H., is operating on a 5 day per week 
schedule. 


Wm. Clow & Son, Inc., Laconia, N. 
H. Output of this mill is at present 
about 60% of its normal capacity. 


Clifton Knitting Mills, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., have filed notice of dissolu- 
tion under state laws. 


*McCrary Hosiery Mill, Inc., Ashe- 
boro, N. C., a new mill which began op- 
eration this year, is equipped with 18 
full-fashioned 42-gauge knitting mach- 
ines, 5 loopers and 10 sewing machines. 

Cleona (Pa.) Knitting Co., Inc., 
has discontinued business. Mill and 
equipment are for sale. 


Juniata Hosiery Mills, Mifflintown, 
Pa., which have ‘been closed down since 
May 4 and are scheduled to be offered at 
a receiver's sale on July 18, were par- 
tially destroyed by fire recently. 
reported to be approximately 
with equipment. 


Knit-to-Fit Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, 


Loss is 
$100,000 
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Frost Proof Closets 


Giving Satisfaction 
In All Climates 


The ideal water closets for 
Factories and Mill Villages, 
where thousands have been 


installed. 


The most durable water closets 
made—excepting none. 





They require no pit. 
They save water. 


All bowls have enameled rims. 
In service daily, winter and 
summer. 


No. 5 Factory Closet 


This fixture fills the demand for a 
strong and durable automatic water 


saving closet outfit for factory use. 









The valve device is extremely simple 
and repairs, though seldom neces- 
sary, can be made by removing the 
valve cap back of bowl. 


Every Fixture Tested Under 


Hydraulic Pressure Before 


Leaving Factory 


Insist on 
Getting the Vogel 


Ask Your Jobber 


—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG—— 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 


WILMINGTON - - DELAWARE 
Stock Carried in St. Louis, Mo. 
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STEEL AND BRASS PRODUCTS 


Send sample or sketch for estimate. 


Stock of Standard Bolts, Nuts, Washers, Screws, 
etc., on hand to fill your urgent needs 


GUSTAV EHRLICH 


79 Barclay Street New York City 


Phone Walker 0049—0050 
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Forged from nickel steel! 


Bristo cap screws have great strength 
and toughness. They wear longer, 
yet cost less than many others not so 
durable. Try Bristos where there is 
vibration, strain or shock. They hold! 


Write for cap screw 
folder 821-D, to 
The Bristol Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. Socket Design 

Dovetailed flutes cut in 
the Bristo socket and 
wrench interlock, giving 


— .) a perfect hold on the 
Ce screw. Pressure on the 
-— ™ wrench actually tends 

iP PLD to contract the head of 

rae 


the screw 


BRI STO | ee oa iiemrve 


TSE tem cross ite 


Recognized the world over as 

the standard lubricating ©< 
graphite. Used alone, or as an 
auxiliary lubricant with oils 

and greases, Dixon's Flake. >. 
Graphite materially increases © > | 
the operating efficiency of ~~ 
head machine it is used on. ' 


Even oT Ee ae ae ares 
cory tice te tee tt) ae} 
thousands of mechanics, 
maintenance men and engi- 
Dee ee 
—do you khow the,.:how... 
and...why...of Dixon's Flake 
Graphite lubrication? 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co, 
» . Jersey City, N. J. 


Of What Does This 
Remind You? 


UPPOSE that you had on hand 

when your first tap was broken 
a commercial device built specially 
to remove the broken pieces of tap, 
a commercial device not a home- 
made article, would you not have 
saved a great deal of time? 


Write Us for Information 


The Walton Company 


310 PEARL STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 


Aas cw , Mis % ou ee 
| a ‘ : : oe ee 
= “ ae aos ~ 2 : — 
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| B-S-Roy &Son Co. 
Dyeing Wool Raw Stocks | Zoxdfe Grinding Machinery 


Worcester, Mass.,U.S.A. 





| 





Hand dyeing results, 


with none of the re- The ROY 


sultant felting or 


matting, and a sav- Patent 
ing in labor and 

steam that pays for SHEAR 
the equipment in GRINDER 


eighteen months’ use. 





A single grinding device 


. grinds both the revolver 
Years of re peat or flyer blade and the 


orders by leading ledger blade. 
wool and _ worsted 





PATENTED 


The ROY PATENT SHEAR GRINDER allows you to take 

and shoddy manufacturers corroborate our care of your grinding in your own plant, with all the ac- 
° ° a companying conveniences and savings. Your revolver and 
claims for superior work. ledger blade in bad condition can be put in first class 


working order in a few hours with this ROY GRINDER. 


Complete detailed information will be gladly sent to you upon 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, ne ee 
y° ~ CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
Since 1907. ——CATALOG—— 


In 1868 B.S. Roy invented the Roy GRINDERS are 


° e traverse grinder which com- 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Com pany pletely ne — Standard Equipment 
7 grinding. In the sixty years that : , a: 
Groveville. New Jersey have followed Roy Grinpers in Textile Mills 


have been specified for accuracy 





and long life under hard usage. Everywhere 











Unproductive 
Looms 


\ Productimeter Pick Counter on 
every loom tallies exact'y, individual 
loom production in terms of picks. 
\lakes it easy to check up on lagging 
looms or decreasing production on any 
loom and correct the cause whatever it 
nay be. Productimeter Pick Counters 
iso provide an accurate indisputable 


| 
| 
| 
| 
basis of wage payment. Weavers’ OBLONG BASKET 
wages are computed directly from 
counter readings; you pay only tor 
exact number of picks woven. iNeeps 
weavers running the looms and _ re- : ’ 
moves temptation to “kick the pick Standardize on 
| 
| 
| 
§ 








Double Deck Producti- 
meter Pick Counter 


gear. 

\vailable in two models, single and LANE CANVAS BASKETS 
double deck; the latter providing 
respective records for day and night 
shifts. Write for bulletin ‘Pick 
Counters — Their Application — and 


tL se 


For All Mill Operation 


DURANT MFG. CO. 
‘3 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


A Style for Every Use 





W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 


e 7 
Productimeters 
[|THE SPEEDOMETERS OF INDUSTRY |] 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Southern Representative: 





| 
See Also ‘ 
ROBY & DAVIS CONSOLIDATED T ILE LEO A. NOURIE 
lders Bidg., Charlotte, N. C, ~——CATALOG—— 310 Strand Bldg., Providence, R. I 





New Enaland Representative 
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L,. fame of Torrington 


Needles is known to prac- 
tically every tongue—so now 
we tell you about them in 
Latin. 


Aptly so, for Torringtons are 
multum in parvo (much in 
little). Though small they do 
the biggest of knitting .... 
satisfactorily. 


The red box 
with the 


green label 







The orrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Gorrington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES 
B. BARKER & CO..LTE Los 
144 Ww. 22ND STREET 
NEW YORK 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 14¢ 
PHILADELPHIA 


FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 












FACTORIES AT 


TORRINGTON, CONN 
AACHEN, GERMANY 


OVENTRY 
UPPER BEC 


ENGLANI 
FORI ANADA 





< 


—— See disc —— 
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Que., Canada, has been granted a charter 
by the Federal Government. 

‘ 

_ 


New Construction and Additions 

“Eufaula (Ala.) Silk Mill. Mach- 
being installed and operations 
will begin shortly in this plant. 


*Jennings Silk Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
recently reported organized, is being in- 
corporated with $50,000 capital, all com- 
mon stock. Production will start Aug. 1 
with 100 looms producing rayon and 
cotton and rayon and silk undyed fabrics. 
It is planned to add broad and tub silks 
and colored novelty goods later. 


*Miesch Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J., 
which recently merged with the Buser 
Silk Co., is reported to be removing the 
broad silk looms from the latter com- 
pany’s plant at Johnstown, Pa., to the 
Belvidere, N. J., mill. These looms will 
be replaced at Johnstown by 35 additional 
ribbon looms. 


*Oswego (N. Y.) Rayon Corp. A 
special meeting of stockholders will be 
held on July 5 to vote on an increase of 
authorized preferred capital stock of the 
company to 10,000 shares in order to 
provide for expansion of the plant. It 
is planned to manufacture a line of men’s 
rayon garments. 


Riverside Silk Mills, Ltd., Galt, Ont., 


Canada, are planning to begin enlarge- 
ment of mills at once. 


inery 1S 





Fact and Gossip 

S. P. S. Silk Co., Willimantic, Conn.. 
is reported to have filed schedules in 
bankruptcy, showing liabilities of $33,- 
534.80, and assets, $8,878.98. 

Emily Silk Corp., Paterson, N. J., 
under the direction of Edward Tolosco, 
president, and Edmund Fisher, secre- 
tary, will move to Gilbertsville, Pa., into 
the Sterner building. The new plant 
will start with 24 looms and will be in 
operation in a few weeks. 

Modern Warping & Winding Co., 
Paterson, N. J., has removed its plant 
from the Barnet Mill, 44 Railroad Ave., 
to larger quarters in the Helvetia Mill 
on Sixth Ave., where the capacity will 
be increased. New floor space totals 
about 5000 sq. ft. 


R. & H. Simon Co., Union City, N. 
J., has disposed of its local mill to the 
Mirmill Co., Union City, which will oc- 
cupy for other industrial service. 


Pioneer Silk Co., Portland, Ore. 
Bankruptcy schedules of this company 
show liabilities of $46,781 and nominal 


assets of $104,414. 


*Stevens Silk Co., Inc., Reading, Pa. 
Court has signed a final decree for the 
dissolution of the Stevens Silk Co., Inc. 


*Tamor Silk Mills, Inc., Scranton and 
Dunmore, Pa., have filed schedules in 
showing liabilities of $120,- 
and total assets of $141,223. 


bankruptcy 


107, 


Liberty Fabrics Corp., Union, S. C., 
has been placed in the hands of receivers 
by Circuit Judge Thomas S. Sease, who 
Gordon Hughes and D. N 


Judge Sease’s order 


appointed J 
Jones co-receivers 
states that the mill is solvent, but owing 

nsistent demands of numerous credi- 
become insolvent; there- 
appointment of 


tors, is likely tc 
receivers, and 


for 90 davs 


fore the 
all creditors are restrained 


previous mention ot provect 


from pressing claims. The receivers we 
Iso empowered to borrow money uy 
the sum of $1,000 to carry out the cour 


order 


RAYON | 


New Construction and Additions 


*Viscose Co., Meadville, Pa. ( 
tract for the construction of its ra 
plant at Meadville has been let to ] 
P. Pettyjohn & Co., Lynchburg, 


by the Viscose Co. 

Tubize Artificial Silk Co., Hopew 
Va., is reported to be planning furt! 
expansion within the next year to dou 
the capacity of the original plant. 
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| DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 

Lewiston (Me.) Bleachery & Dye 
Works. It is understood that a one- 
story addition enlarging the sheet and 
pillow case division of this plant is pro- 
posed. 

*Hartsville (S. C.) Dye & Finishing 
Co. expects to complete its mill build- 
ing about July 15. 





Fact and Gossip 


Imprimatur Dyeing & Printing Co., 
Inc., Union City, N. J., recently formed 
with capital of $10,000, to operate a 
local mill, will be represented by Car! 
Mueller, 517 Twenty-ninth St., Union 
City, one of the incorporators. Other in- 
corporators are Robert W. and Walter 
J. Gaunt, 934 Monroe St., North Bergen, 
N. J 


Eagle Piece Dye Works, Paterson, 
N. J., has been sold to Mrs. May G. 
Reyner, Garfield, N. J. 


Victor Dye Works, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. A charter of incorporation has 
been granted to this concern to engage in 
a dyeing, finishing and processing busi- 
ness, handling yarns, fabrics, etc.  In- 
corporators securing this charter were 
James J. Diamond, treasurer, William § 
and William G. Diamond. A concern ot 
this name is located at Tulip & West- 
moreland Sts., where they dye cotton and 
woolen skein yarns. 


Robert D. Mason Co., 


R. 1., is said to be planning to close 
process of voluntary liquidation. 


Pawtucket 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Fact and Gossip 
Frissell Fabric Co., Middlet 
Conn., has voted to increase its capital 
from $200,000 to $300,000 
mon and preferred shares of sto 
be equally increased in number. 
Stevens Linen Works, \\ 
Mass., shut down on June 30 until Jul 
for vacations, repairs and stock 
The plant will resume a full time 


ule after the one week’s vacatio1 


Braid Co., West 
This company is 1 


The mill has beet 


StOCcK 


Sutro Bros. 
York, N. J 


of dissolution. 


Mount & Robertson, Inc., New 
Columbia Fibres Corp., 
R. I., which has been close 


iter going into bankruptcy, 1s ¢ 
resume operations shortly. 
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\ Typical Holiday 


Week in Underwear 


Look Forward to New Season— 
Regrets That Good Things Are 
Often Overdone 


Throughout the underwear market, 
this week is the quietest time of the 
vear, with the holiday coming as it 
( and the initial appearance of 
buyers set for the future. On _ the 
whole, however, spring lines are not 
vet ready, and jobbers are beginning 


loes 


to duplicate orders for fall which 
were placed earlier in the season. 
Others who postponed action are 


now ordering their merchandise. 
Regardless of what a few of the 
over-anxious deem best, most all of 
the established underwear manufac- 
turers claim that it is a real mistake 
to have a showing of spring lines too 
early, for in these days it is impos- 
sible to force the buyer’s hands. 
The men’s two-piece style is un- 
doubtedly here to stay, especially in 
the better lines of pull-over athletic 
shirts and shorts. The tendency in 
everything is to overdo a good thing 
and the greatest of care must be 
taken not to overdo this line. One 
manufacturer stated that if all the 
athletic shirts are to be made that 
are claimed by some, the demand will 
be taken care of for several seasons. 


Unusual success in~ men’s 


rayon 
underwear has naturally attracted 
additional production. To some of 


these new producers it mattered not 
whether they had ever manufactured 
underwear before. It merely was a 
new field to be exploited. This type 
of producer in one line of business 
and then another, with only the 
thought of making a profit and then 
getting out, is now and probably will 
be in the future the cause of killing 
an otherwise good line. 


Women’s underwear made from a 
branded rayon is enjoying an envi- 
able position at present and every 
effort is being made to keep it in the 
better class. This is entirely possible 
according to a leading manufacturer 
of this type of product and up to the 
mills themselves. 





Tariff Commission Plans Knit 
Goods Survey 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—The Tariff 
Commission has undertaken an 
economic survey of knit textile 


products with a view to preparing a 
report for the information of Con- 
gress on the condition of this industry 
for consideration in connection with 
torthcoming tariff legislation in 1929. 
Mrs. E. K. Southworth has been 
assigned to the survey and has been 
ordered to New York City to make a 
preliminary study. 





kxpect Improvement in Hosiery 


Visit of Buyers Will Disclose Real 
Attitude Toward Future Operations 


UYING in all lines of hosiery, so 

far deferred, is expected to be 
come active about the middle of July, 
when nearly all buyers will be in New 
York. 

June has always been quiet and it 
was no worse this year than prev- 
iously, according to leading manutac- 
turers, for fair 
ported despite 
weather. 

One of the serious factors cited as 
a disturbing element in the trade has 
been the unthinking, careless method 
of merchandising. Even though they 
made a very fine product, many hos- 
iery manufacturers have been too will- 
ing to grasp at the first straw and so 
have practically killed the true mer- 
chandising value of their line through 
unwise handling with all that such 
practices imply of price cutting, etc. 
Opposed. to this is the case of one 
group of mills which, although a 
dollar over the present market have 
sold up their production for the year. 
This particular organization has al- 
ways maintained the policy of placing 
their product in channels where it 
would receive proper merchandising. 
As they view it, this method of pro- 
cedure is the only right way to obtain 
reorders. 

Undoubtedly even for fall the larg- 
est selling number in women’s hose 
will be a full fashioned chiffon, but it 
is expected that the 42 gauge, 7 thread 
service chiffon will enjoy a greater 
popularity than in the past. Even 
though full fashioned hosiery has in- 
creased tremendously over other types 
in the last year, seamless seems to be 
holding its own fairly well. 

Buyers do not seem to know exactly 
what they want for fall. This may be 
due to many causes, but principally to 
the practice of manufacturers con- 
stantly bringing out additions to their 
already varied lines. It. is undoubt- 
edly for the best if buyers are later 
than usual, for when they do come it 
will be to buy and not to shop. 

Favorable weather is bringing re- 
orders to nearly all manufacturers— 
in the more staple lines especially. 

$y some it is claimed that the mesh 
silk people are obtaining more _busi- 
ness than they can handle. This may 
not mean a great deal, however, for 
at the beginning the outlook for this 
class of goods did not look very 
strong and hardly any manufacturer 
put all his machines on this style. It 
is to be regretted that at the present 
there seems to be so many cheap 
imitations of mesh nets. 

About the best business to be 
looked for in the full fashioned trade 


have been re- 
unfavorable 


sales 
the 


is in the narrow or French heel, which 
has outlook of 
tremely popular. 


every becoming ex 
In the men’s seam- 
less, the fancy has by every indication 
come to and that 


retailers 


stay now summer 
should be 


moving stocks satisfactorily. 


has truly come, 


Outerwear Market 


Bathing Suits and Sweaters Aided 
by Style Features 
The initiative shown by bathing 
suit manufacturers this year and the 
merchandising program 
been interesting and 
noting. 
Styling 


have 
worth 


used 
well 
and colors have been the 
keynote and even the retail trade has 
been educated to advise women cus- 
tomers of the proper color for a par- 
ticular type. 

Psychology has found its place in 
this market, for unlike the old days 
when a woman would be content with 
a black or navy 
if she bought a 


for several 
brilliant color this 
she would 


seasons, 


season, next year 
different shade. 
The cut of the garment 
been featured and it might well be 
said that now they are costumes 
rather than a mere bathing suit. 
Sweater 


want a 


has also 


business 
although it did not 
picious start every 
points to continued 
through the fall. 


ge | rd, 
aus- 
now 
business 


has been 
receive an 
indication 


good 


Underwear Promotion 


Winston-Salem Meeting Supports 
Campaign as Planned 

Winston, N. C.—Knit underwear 
manufacturers located in Virginia 
and North Carolina met here June 28 
at the R. E. Lee Hotel, to study 
and discuss details of the two year 
advertising program which was ap- 
proved at a meeting in New York 
recently by a committee of 12 manu- 
facturers. 

The plan which was presented at 
the meeting here by Byron G.° Moon, 
director of the campaign, was unani- 
mously approved by those manufac- 
turers attending the meeting. 

The manufacturers present repre- 
sented a large portion of the knit 
underwear production in this section 


of the country. Arthur C. Port, of 
this city, was chairman of the 
meeting. 


One of the outstanding features of 
the meeting was the recommendation 
of Mr. Moon that style be given 
more consideration for spring and 


summer knit underwear and that for 
tall and winter more em- 
phasis be placed on the proper model 
and weights of 


garments 


underwear to give 


~ 


the right protection for maximum 
comfort. 

It was announced atter the meet- 
ing, by the directors, that as a result 


ot holding 
out of 


seven of these meetings 
ten originally planned, that 
approximately three-fourths of the 
funds had been pledged to put the 
plan in operation, which requires 
$250,000. 


Using New Duleseo Yarn 


we : : ' 
Princeton Employing It for Under- 
wear Fabric 
Probably the earliest opportunity 
to secure a visible demonstration of 
the way that the Viscose Co.’s new 


Dulesco yarn makes up in finished 
fabric for undergarments is fore- 
cast in a statement by J. W. Brant- 


man of the Princeton Knitting Mills. 

Beginning July this company 
will have ready for distribution two 
new versions of 


20, 


its popular Super- 
ray fabrics in which the recognized 
advantages of the familiar Super-ray 
are supplemented by a much softer 
and mellower hand and a richer ap- 
pearance. In announcing Princeton's 
adoption of Dulesco in the coming 
fabrics, Mr. Brantman states that the 
move is consistent with his company’s 
policy of using the latest development 


in yarn as soon as such use is 
practical. 
Crown brand yarn has been used 


in Super-ray fabrics since its intro- 
duction and the extension of the 
policy to include the Viscose Co.'s 
latest development is consistent with 
past performance. 

In order to meet practical develop- 
ments, Super-ray is 
two weights. 


being made in 
The first of these will 

Improved Super-ray 
and the second, a somewhat heavier 


he offered as 


fabric, as Super-ray De Luxe. The 
Princeton Knitting Co.’s New York 
show rooms are displaying samples 
now. 


Suspend New Freights on Hos- 
iery for Southern Points 
Wasuincton, D. C.—On protests 
received from southern hosiery mill 
operators, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has suspended the opera- 
tion of railway tariffs proposing a 
sharp increase in the freight rates on 
cotton hosiery from southern mill 
points to destinations throughout the 


United States. The effect of the 
tariffs, which were filed to become 
effective July 1, will be seen in the 


following : 

From Durham, N. C. to Chicago, 
the present rate on cotton hosiery, any 
quantity, is 132c per 100 Ibs.; the 
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Don’t beat about the bush. Get the results 
vou want with Wildman Machinery 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


proposed rate, 184c; from High Point, 
N. C. to New York (all rail) the 
present rate is 106.5¢c and the proposed 
rate 144c; and from Atlanta, Ga. to 
Minneapolis, the present rate is 155c 
would be increased to 236c per 100 lbs. 

The tariff schedules were published 
in Supplement No. 79 to Agent J. H. 
Glenn’s I. C. C. No. A-541, Supple- 
ment No. 43 to Agent J. J. Cottrell’s 

I. C. C. No. 466, and in numerous 
other agency tariffs. The schedules 
are described by the Commission as 
increasing the rates on hosiery, made 
wholly of cotton, any quantity, from 
southern mill points to points in Offi- 
cial, Southern and Western Classifica- 
etion territories. 
lhe operation of the tariff schedules 
has been suspended until Feb. 1, 1929, 
pending a hearing and consideration 
by the Commission as to the justifica- 
tion for the proposed increases in 
rates. 
* * * 

BURLINGTON, N. C.—Proposed 
freight rate increase on manufactured 
products shipped out of the South, 
of from 30% to 79%, will not 
become effective July 1, as previously 
scheduled, but will be held up pend- 
ing a hearing. 

The bone of contention as proposed 
in the increase, as it strikes hardest 
locally, was the hosiery item, whose 
increase ran from 35 to 42% per 100 
pounds. High Point and Durham 
also have been in the fight against 
the increased rates proposed. 

Although the date of this hearing 
nas not been set, it is believed that 
it will be arranged as early as pos- 
sible, in order that business interests 
may present in full their opposition 
to the plan. 


Full-Fashioned 


Meet in Toronto 

Toronto, OntT., CANADA.—The 
meeting of the full-fashioned hosiery 
manufacturers, held at the King Ed- 
ward Hotel, this city, was well at- 
tended by interested members of the 
trade throughout Canada. C. A. 
Reynolds, of Belding-Corticelli, Ltd., 
Montreal, was appointed chairman of 
the full-fashioned knitting section, 
which is in process of being organized. 
he meeting started with a dinner, 
ind many topics of interest and im- 
portance were discussed fully. 





Men 


Hosiery 





Women in Annual Convention 
Discuss Textiles 

Des Moines, I[aA.—At the annual 
convention of the American Home 
l.conomics Association held here 
last week, over a thousand women 
irom all sections of the country were 
present. 

Subjects discussed during the four 
lay session included textiles as re- 
lated to art in home economics. Talks 
were made on research, equipmen‘ 
nd testing laboratories as well as 

esentations from both manufac- 
turers’ and consumers’ viewpoints, on 

‘ durability, moth proofing, launder- 
rg and cleaning of textiles. 





Obituary 





Amory Maynard 

Amory Maynard, former agent of the 
Assabet Mills of the American Woolen 
Co., Maynard, Mass., the grandson ot 
Amory Maynard, the first, founder of 
the mills and for whom the town is 
named, died at his home in Cambridge, 
Mass., on June 27, aged 73 years. He 
was at one time in charge of the sales 
department of the mills and when the 
property passed to the present owner- 
ship he became agent Later, he en- 
tered the wool sales business for him- 
self. Mr. Maynard was born in May- 
nard, son of the late William Maynard 
and lived there until two years ago when 
he moved to Cambridge 
mason. He 
Burial was in Maynard 


He was a 32nd 


degree leaves ai widow 


Raymond Sturges 

Raymond Sturges, a former overse¢ 
for the Roxbury Carpet ( 
ville, Mass. died in the 
(Mass.) Hospital on June 27, following 
an operation. For the last three and 
one half vears he was efficiency expert 
in the engineering department of the 
American Bosch Magneto Corp., 
field. Mr. Sturges was born in 
Springs, N. Y., and was 39 years old 
He leaves a widow and three daughters 


Saxon 


Springfield 


Spring- 


Saratoga 


Burial was in Saratoga Springs 


William F. Goldsmith 

William F. Goldsmith, for the last 15 
years superintendent of the Townsend 
Co., New Brighton, Pa., previous to 
which time he was a department super- 
intendent for the American Steel & Wire 
Co., in Worcester, Mass., died in Hahne- 
mann Hospital, Worcester, on June 11. 
He was on a visit to his son in Wor- 
cester when taken ill. He leaves a 
widow, one daughter and two sons. 


Michael Henry Clark 
Michael Henry Clark, for 20 years an 
overseer for the W. E. Tillotson Mfg. 
Co., Pittsfield, Mass., and a civil war 
veteran, died in Cheshire, Mass., on June 
14, aged 86 vears. He was a native of 
England and came to this country while 
a boy, enlisting at the age of 19. He 
leaves three daughters and a son. Burial 
was in Pittsfield. 
Frank B. Webb 
Frank B. Webb, aged 44, prominent 
cotton broker of Durham, N. C., and 
member of the well known Hillsboro 
family, for the last 20 years a resident 
of Durham, died there Monday after- 
noon from a stroke of paralysis. 





P. O. Pittman 
Pleasant Owen Pittman, aged 76, 
capitalist and one of the first directors 
of the Harmony Grove Mills, of Com- 
merce, Ga., which position he held con- 
tinuously from the organization of the 
mill, died at his home in Commerce, fol- 
lowing a short illness June 29. His 
widow, one son, two daughters, and 

three grandsons survive him. 

Edward J. Duggan 

Edward J. Duggan, long the New York 
representative of Brewer & Co., Inc., 
Worcester, Mass., died at his home in 
New York on June 28. His health had 
failed for some time. He leaves a 
widow, two brothers and two sisters 


PARAMOUNT 


Interchangeable 
TOE FORMS 


SIZES 


5 ON ONE FORM 


An advanced type of changeable-toe form incor- 
porating distinctive features of superiority. 

Toes are solid throughout, insuring positive heat 
conductivity. No air pockets or spaces to prevent 
rapid and uniform heat transfusion to the toe 
members. 


Toes are interchangeable and are fastened to the 
torms with a positive locking device which elimi- 
nates, entirely, faults of looseness and binding com- 
mon to all friction joints. Unlocking the toes for 
change is accomplished instantly, and leverage 
devices for removing toes are not required. 


All tearing edges eliminated. A special jointless 
edge at the toe is absolute protection against thread 
pulling. 


A precise heating arrangement delivers steam 
directly at the toe and assures proper heat at al] 
times. 


The superiority of Paramount Forms for hosiery 
drying and finishing is proved by the fact that the 
number of mills using them exceed, by a large per- 


centage, the combined total of mills using all other 
methods. 


—— See Also —— 
TED TEXTILE 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
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Silk Decorations 
That Remain Smart | 


Farsighted woolen and worsted manufac- 
turers know the advantages of attractively 
decorating their fabrics with American | : 
Spun Silk Yarns, fast in color — of uniform | 


quality — and h 
ot 

4 th 

100% pure silk ‘ 

~ ‘ = hi 

in its most economical form th 

th 

‘ fig 

Resist—extra fast and — 


regular dye colors a. 


American Silk Spinning Co. _/ : 
Providence, R.I. qu 
New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. I 
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Holiday Dullness in Woolens 





Some Nearby Interest in 
Women’s Wear Is Noted 


A l a between-seasons period such as 
the present time in the wool goods 
market, the arrival of a holiday at mid 
week renders business very flat and de- 
prives the market of any features 
growing out of trading. A number of 
merchants are of the belief, however, 
that the week would not have been 
very different had there been no ho'i- 
day. Fall duplication has been spotty 
through the spring; it has fallen to 
small compass now, and leaves several 
houses well supplied with business 
while the majority are still hungry. 
Except that clothiers concentrated 
their business with fewer houses than 
usual this season, there is no one clear 
explanation of the extreme diversity of 
position to be found in the market. 
Of course character of styles and level 
of prices must also figure in any at- 
tempt to explain the situation. 

A number of merchants took ad- 
vantage of the holiday to be absent 
from the market. They are taking a 
little respite before the real work of 
the summer begins in a few weeks. 
This forthcoming activity is the offer- 
ing of spring, 1929, merchandise. As 
previously reported in this column the 
conservative members of the trade 
hope that delay to as near Sept. I as 
possible will be made. Others, however, 
expect certain lines to be out around 
Aug 1. It is a possibility that some 
houses will make a special showing 
of goods for $22.50 suits, and hold back 
their more expensive fabrics for later 
showing. It is an old story now that 
higher prices are expected. The fact 
that many sellers are impressed with 
the policy of making their opening 
figures the minimum for the season 
will result in close figuring and pos- 
sibly withholding of the full degree of 
the advance until later in the season. 

Certain mills which have a definite 
following will open their new spring 
lines early than the general market. 
This is also true of tropicals which 
have been quietly selling in nearly all 
quarters during the last few weeks. 
In one instance it is said that a worsted 
mill is accepting spring business on a 
basis of 5 to 714% over the fall open- 
ing figures. Early action on spring 
may come from those whose success 
for fall has put in strong position. 
Also those who have not fared so well 
for fall, will be anxious to get some 
business and these may open also. 

* & * 

Chinchillas: Reports from various 
quarters indicate that chinchillas have 
been improving their position for in- 
fants’ and misses’ coats. Already 
there has been fair business with cut- 
ters for this use, and men who are in 


this trade that there 
are probabilities for further expansion 
the fall this of 
goods. Blues and tans are said to be 
the best colors. At least one mill is 
reported sold up on these lines, their 
leading number being one at $4.50 
regular. ee Re 

Women’s \bea): 


touch with sav 


for season on class 


There has been 
more stirring in women’s wear lines 
than in men’s wear during the last 
week or so. Retailers are seeking 
coats for sales and garment houses 
apparently have no stocks from which 
to make them up. They are therefore 
coming to the fabric market for nearby 
deliveries of both fancy woolens and 
also for more dressy goods of semi- 


staple character. In the latter class 

broadcloths, suedes and some of the 
pile fabrics are listed. 
* * * 

Piracy: Mill agents continue agi- 


tation against flagrant piracy of styles, 
and the probabilities seem to favor 
something eventually being done about 
it. At present there does not seem to 
be any machinery set up which could 
check this abuse. Cooperative activity, 
however, has been tried in other 
brances of the textile industry to cor- 
rect piracy, and_ it 
chances of application 
goods trade. 


certainly has 


in the wool 


 *& * 

Imported Lines: It has been a mat- 
ter of comment that foreign houses 
have been more cagey with their 
clothier customers this season than for 
a long time. Their feeling may be 
due to the fact that domestic mills 
have been asked to copy them and that 
in some cases they are bought in only 
a limited quantity to sweeten up the 
clothier’s line. 


Burlaps Were Quiet 


Interest Noted 
Holiday Week 
A quiet period was reported this 

week in the New York burlap market, 
little spot and nearby goods being dis- 
posed of and most of the interest be- 
ing given October-December — ship- 
ments, where discounts brought a few 
transactions. There were inquiries for 
nearer goods, but these were many 
points under the market and traders 
generally were disinclined to sell. 

Spot and afloat 8 oz. 40s were 
quoted at 8.50c., July shipments from 
Calcutta at 8.35, Aug.-Sept. at 8.15¢c. 
and Oct.-Dec. at 7.80c. Spot and 
afloat 10% oz. 408 were quoted at 
10.50¢c., July shipments at 10.55c., 
Aug.-Sept. at 10.50c. and Oct.-Dec. at 
9.90c. 


Scant Through 


Buyers Follow Rise in Cottons 





Tickings. Denims, Bleached Goods 
and Gray Goods Are Advanced 


ot 
goods have come into be- 


prices in many lines 


Hd IGHER 

cotton 
ing during the last week or ten days. 
The gains made in raw cotton, based 
on the set-back apparently suffered by 
the crop during June, have made it 
necessary that manufacturers advance 
their prices to keep in step with the 
upswing of replacement costs. To a 
certain extent buvers have been stimu- 
lated by the change of front. They 
have not, however, been stampeded, 
and it is still probable that conditions 
of competition will hold prices down, 
and restrict any expansion in the mar- 
gin which mills have over raw mater- 
ial costs. 

Gray goods were of course the first 
to feel the rise and for the third week 
in succession prices are fractionally 
higher. Beginning in the latter half 
of last week several groups of finished 
goods also fell in line. Denims for 
July-August delivery are now priced 
at 19c, which is the same as the last 
openly quoted figure, but for a time 
in early June while cotton was sag- 
ging it had been possible to save a half 
cent from this figure. It is understood 
that only a limited production is avail- 
able at 19¢c and in some houses orders 
restricted to regular customers. 
A fair response is reported. 


are 


Tickings have also reacted to the 
new cotton basis and prices are up 1% 
cent on the basis of the 8 oz. fabric. 
3uving interest has been sufficient at 
the new level to encourage sellers, and 
it is apparent that the advance has 
been accepted by users as reasonable. 
Other lines of colored goods have been 
receiving support and buvers are more 
in a mood to cover for their fall re- 
quirements than they were several 
weeks ago. During July it is expected 
that this business will expand and the 
outlook on the market is for broader 
trading. Bleached have 
been advanced in some quarters. 


goods also 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


July 3 
22 35¢ 


Print Cloths 


June 27 July 7, 1927 


Spot cotton, N. Y 22. 65¢ 17.15¢ 


27- in., 64x60, 7 60 6¢ 51h 534-5 
3814-in., 64x60, 5.35... &-Bli¢ 7%4-8¢ 714-74 
39-  in., 68x72, 4.75 914-914¢ Ge 83, -8%¢ 
39-  in., 72x76, 4.25 10¢ 9%¢ 934-9544 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00. . 1l¢ 1074¢ 101%4-103%¢ 
Brown Sheetings 
36- in., 56x60, 4.00... 9-94¢ %¢ 81, 834¢ 
36- in., 48x48, 3.00. . _ 1l¢ = 10%-11¢ 10¢ 
37- in., 48x48, 4.00 R7%4-O¢ 81_-BBG¢ R¢ 
Pajama Checks 
3614-in., 72x80, 4.70... 94¢ 9%-9l4¢ 8-8l4¢ 
3614-in., 64x70, 5.75... The 7%¢ 654-634 ¢ 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd lle 11M4é¢ 10-10\%¢ 
Denims, 2 20s 19¢ 19¢ 15¢ 
Tickings, 8 oz 22-231%4¢ 2114-23¢ 19-2044 
Standard prints o¢ %¢ &¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in. 101\4¢ 10\4¢ G¢ 


Commission houses are hopeful 
emservirs © will rule the 


market for the present for 


raw 
th 


cotton 
ey believe 
that if the advance is overdone, goods 
buying will be restricted and the way 
paved for unhealthy reactions \l 
though chance for a large crop seems 
to have passed, there is still possibility 
for fourteen million bales, and unless 
the crop turns out to be smaller than 
that, there is not any basis, according 
to the belief of some, for an advance 
much beyond the present level 
e+ 
Print Cloths: A strong market has 
persisted through the holiday week in 
gray goods. In print cloths the gen- 
eral basis for 64x60s is now &c flat 
with many asking higher figures. On 
68x72s. 9'4c became the asking level 
for first hands, though on Monday a 
sale or two were reported at 9'«c and 
some operators said that second hands 
would accept 9c. There has, however, 
been a marked absence of second hand 
selling, which is evidence of the 
healthy condition of the market, and 
also of the fact that holders of goods 
do not distruct the present levels. For 
27-inch 64x60s, 6¢ flat has been paid. 
Users still buying for nearby 
needs, and it is probable that most 
mills would refuse orders for distant 
future deliveries at 
these were tendered. 
* * Kk 


are 


current levels if 


Sheetings: Trading in sheetings has 
been spotty. Mills have taken occasion 
to advance their figures and buyers 
have followed in accordance with in- 
dividual judgment and requirements. 
Early in the week trading was not so 
active, but mills were holding firmly to 
levels which are described as still be- 


low full replacement basis. For 37- 
inch, 48 square, 4-yard bids of 87%c 
were refused, and oc flat was the 


figure to be paid if goods were wanted. 
For 40-inch, 2.85-yard goods, 11'4c 
net was reported as paid, with 1134¢ 
asked in some quarters. If cotton re- 
tains its strength the higher edge of 
sheeting prices this week will prohably 
be the general basis next week, accord- 
ing to sellers. 
* * * 

Bleached Goods: \{cCampbell & Co. 
have advanced prices on bleached 
goods as follows: 60x48, at 8'%c for 
pure, and 83c for backfilled; 64x60, 
at 9c for pure, and 9%c for back- 
filled; 68x72 at 1o%c for pure, and 
1o%c for backfilled; 72x76, at 11'%c 
for pure finish, and 80x80, at 1234c 
for pure finish. 

Ot 

Tickings: Among the advances in 

price of tickings which have been 
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VALUE OF READING FULL=FASHIONED 
KNETEEING MACHINES AS COMBPAREL 
A© WHE VALUE OF THEIR PRODUCIS 





1 UNIT VALUE OF VALUE OF { 
3 LEGGERS 1 FOOTER 1 YEAR'S PRODUCTION 15 YEARS’ PRODUCTION \ 
PRICE 100 505 6,550 oa 





These are not figures taken from some “special” unit 
operated by factory-trained knitters; but are based 
upon the average production of any or all Read- 
ing Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines and the 
average gross value of the stockings they 
turn out. 
Here is ample proof that the feature 
which makes Reading Machines the 
most profitable to their owners is 
not the number of courses per 
minute but the uninterrupted 
production of “firsts” week 


after week—year after year. 


Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 


See cdiso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
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FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINES 
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fairly general through the market are 
noted the following: 

Eagle & Phenix tickings have been 
advanced by Wellington, Sears & Co., 
as follows: AOA 8-oz., 22c: AA 
2.50-yard, 19%c; A_hickories, 3.00- 
vard, 15%c; 2.85-yard extra hickor- 
ies. 16%. 

Amory, Browne & Co. have ad- 
vanced Conestogo standard tickings 

2c a yard for the 8-oz. The 60-inch 
goods have been advanced 2c. 

Cooleemee tickings of Joshua L. 
Baily & Co. are priced for July- 
\ugust only as follows: C. C. M., 
8-0z., 22c; X. L., 6-0z., 17%c; Coo- 
leemee, 3-yard, 16c. 

The Consolidated Selling Co. has 
advanced 32-inch 8-oz. El Paso tick- 


Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 


has advanced Sovereign, Rockaway 
and Picktwist ticking 


s We. 
x * * 


Denims: Denim prices have been 
named for July-August deliveries on 
basis of Igc for 2.20s by Cone Ex- 
port & Commission Co 

Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co 
offer July-August deliveries of Pell 
City denims on the basis of 19¢. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. have priced 
Erwin denims on basis of tge¢ for 
2.20s and 17%c for 2.40s D. & T., 
delivery during July and August only. 

Consolidated Selling Co. has re 
established its price of 19¢ on 2,20s, 
El Paso denims, for delivery July and 
August. 

Wellington, Sears & Co. announce 
price on Samoset denims, for nearby 
delivery only, continues at 19¢. 


Transparent Velvets Lead 





Silk Fabric Market Watches 
Style Features Carefully 


J NDOUBTEDLY the most inter- 
featured for the 


esting fabrics 

eoming season by the broad silk manu- 
facturers are the printed transparent 
velvets. The drape and delicacy of 
nis fabric is so appealing and fits so 
vell into the structure of modern dress 

it its place has become an assured 
ne. It has been reported by leading 
ianufacturers that this particular fab- 

c has been given the utmost atten- 
ion by the leading creative dressmak- 
ers of Paris and America and regard- 
ed with the highest esteem. 

In addition several of the leading 
silk houses are featuring luxurious 
Canton crepes woven with a real gold 
thread yet light and uncrushable, all 
the stiffness and harshness of metal 
cloth being eliminated. Added to this 
metallic line are metallic brocades of 
unusual patterns for formal costumes. 
\ formidable rival for the printed 
velvets will surely be printed crepe 
satins done in modernistic design. 

Salesmen returning from advance 
trips report unusual interest in the fall 
fabrics and have received satisfactory 
orders. With continued warm weath- 
er the stocks of printed silks on hand 

uld become fairly well depleted and 
even are expected to have a good sale 

roughout the fall. There is a con- 
nued bright outlook in the silk piece 
goods and broad silk market for a 
good season, based on the fact that 
they are oversold on several numbers 
their luxurious type fabrics. 
e * « 
Silk Situation at a Glance: 
)eMAND: Increasing for prints and 
transparent velvets. 

Stocks: Fairly well depleted. 

~ENTIMENT: Hopeful for real inter- 
ts! trom buyers. 
Constructive Year for Ribbons 

he standardization of cost finding 
iods, the distribution of statistics 
the rectifving of trade abuses 
among the accomplishments ot 





. Were . 
the Ribbon Division of the Silk Asso- 


ciation of America, Ine., during the 
past vear, according to the report of 
the chairman, Adolph Muller of the 
National Ribbon Co., who presided at 
the annual meeting held recently at 
the association headquarters. 

An executive committee was elected 
for the coming vear as_ follows: 
\dolph Muller, National Ribbon Co.; 
\. E. Petz, Petz, Oppenheimer & 
Co.; S. Kridel, J. Kridel Sons & Co.; 


B. P. Bartlett, John C. Welwood 
Corp.; Jean G. Moher, L. Ernstein & 
Bro., Inc.; E. W. Kahn, Glendale Rib- 
bon Mills; FE. O. Meacham, Eclipse 
Silk Mfg. Co. 
Seek Standard Selling Terms 
for Broad Silk Industry 


A special committee of members of 
the Broad Silk Manufacturers’ Divi- 
sion and the Uptown Credit Group of 
the Textile Industry has been ap- 
pointed to study the subject of stand- 
ard selling terms for the broad silk 
industry, according to an announce- 
ment received today from the Silk 
Association of America, Inc. 

The committee includes the follow- 
ing members from the Broad Silk 
Manufacturers’ Division: Paul C. 
Debry, Duplan Silk Corp.; B. Ed- 
mund David, B. Edmund David, Inc.; 
W. H. Dietze, Stehli Silks Corp.; 
Marcus Frieder, Frieder Fabrics 
Corp.; G. H. Conze, Susquehanna 
Silk Mills; Carl Lang, Lang & 
Lewin; E. J. Ruegg, Schwarzenbach, 
Huber & Co.; J. L. Koehne, C. K. 
Eagle Co. 

Members of the Uptown Credit 
Group who will serve on the com- 
mittee are: William George Betsch, 
William Iselin & Co.; K. F. Braun, 
Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc.; Albert B. 
Heller, B. Edmund David, Inc.; Rob 
ert S. Berryman, H. R. Mallinson & 
Co.: George Beisheim, Sidney Blu- 
menthal & Co.; Angus M. Winter, 
Stehli Silks Corp.; Samuel Bertcher, 
Fabrics Factors Corp. 
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M urs making Rayon 


fabrics are confronted with 
new problems of selling and 
financing. The Textile 
Banking Company, 50 Union 
Square, New York, special- 
izes in Factoring such ac- 
counts and will be pleased 
to hear from manufactur- 
ers who desire to perfect new 
selling arrangements, or who 
are interested in Factoring 
services in connection with 
their own selling organiza- 
tions. 









Textile Banking Company 
Fifty Union Square, New York 
FACTORS 





This might help, but— 


OBODY does it! And yet, this matter of keeping 
workers cool and contented is much too impor- 
tant to be disposed of with a shrug of the shoulders. 


Noteworthy industrial leaders like Chrysler, Continen- 
tal Motors, Karpen, Beechnut, Remington, use Aero- 
lux Aluminized Shades, Excessive sunlight is kept out. 
fresh air let in. Shade for workers instead of glare. 
Cool atmosphere instead of stifling heat. Better work 
and better workers. Increased production and 
towered costs. 


Aerolux Aluminized finish lets in 50 to 85% more light 
than other finishes—keeps interiors 10 to 15 degrees 
cooler. 


Write for details. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2854 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 


EROLU 


INDUSTRIAL 


Aerolux Type 
5's permit full 
use of ventila 
tors, : vet oc- 
cupy minimum 
of room space 





| WINDOW SHADES 
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CELANESE 


YARNS 


are absolutely regular, extremely elastic. 
They permit more loom production be- 
cause of less loom stoppage. They are 
available in deniers from 45 to 300 and 
upward, delivered either on 5”, 6”, or 
7 cops, or in skeins, or on cones, or 
sized in skeins, or dyed in skeins, or 
sized warps either on client’s beams or 
on our paper shells. The services of our 
weaving, knitting, dycing and sizing 
experts are at your free disposal. 

CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


15 East 26th Street, New York 


1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 
1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. € 
38 Chauncy Street, Boston 
166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland) Maryland 
Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Lid., Montreal 


CELANESE 1s the registered trademark, in the United States 
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THEY DONT SHRINK! 
THEY DON’T STRETCH! 
Think what that means! Fabrics 
your customers can depend upon 
never to lose their shape. Fabrics 
whose loveliness /asts...despite 
long wear, repeated tubbing, pro- 
fuse perspiration, changing at- 
mospherie conditions. 

This is true of every Celanese 
fabric, printed or plain, woven or 
knitted, from the daintiest tulles 
and voiles and tricots to the rich- 
est satins and taffetas. Washing 
actually adds to their beauty... 
even in the case of the moirés. 





of the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc 
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Trading in South Was Quiet 
Last Week 


GASTONIA, 
general average in price of 25 most 


N. C., June 30—The 
active common stocks of southern 
cotton mills showed a decline of 32 
points and closed at 110.20 as com- 
pared with 110.52 for the previous 
week, according to the summary 
as furnished by R. S. Dickson & Co. 

Trading was quiet throughout the 
week with no material advances or 
aeclines on the common issues. The 
list of preferred stocks paying regu- 
lar dividends were in demand with a 
iair volume of buying orders. 


Fall River Mills Stocks 





May Save Maine Cotton Mills 





Are Needed as 


Insull Interests 


Boston, JULY 3. 


. 


Maine and New Hampshire 


U P in 


are large numbers of valuable 
water powers that have been only 


partially developed and a number of 
valuable water powers that are 
awaiting development. There are 
two important reasons why these 
water powers have not been 
fully developed, the principal one 
being that demand has been lacking; 
the development in Maine also has 
been handicapped by a State law that 


more 














Power Users— 
Buying Control 


has all of its possible units developed 
and linked up, and President Wyman 
of the company states that this will 
not be feasible until a sufficient de- 
mand has been created for the power. 
The Central Maine Power Co 
of several large hydro-electric com- 
panies in northern New 
controlled by Insull interests. It will 
be recalled that Insul!l interests 
bought control of the Edwards Mfg. 
Co., Augusta, Me., about a year ago 
and the Salmon Falls, (N. H.) Mfg. 


is one 


England 


ing, June 26, authorizing the liqui- 
dation of the compa::y, and, if a ma- 
jority vote is favorable, to take such 
action as may be deemed expedient 
for the continuation of the business 
of the company and to fill any vacan- 
cies that may exist in the board of di- 
rectors. The call to this 
meeting may be accepted as confirma- 
tory of the report that the control of 
the company has been acquired since 
the annual meeting by parties who do 
not favor complete liquidation. ‘The 
rumor that control has been acquired 
by the Central Maine Power Co. has 
been denied by an officer of that cor- 
poration, but that it has been acquired 
by Insull interests has not been de- 
nied. While the latter’s principal 
reason for this purchase might be the 


special 




















prohibits exportation of hydro-elec- Co. when that property was liqui- fact that the Androscoggin Mills own 
(Quotations ates Ay G. M. Haffords tric power. There is an intimate con- dated, and it is now reported that approximately quarter of the stock of 
Bid Asked nection between this situation and the they have secured control of the the Union Water Power Co., they 
‘ace ono et 34 “4 future of textile manufacturing in Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me., would also be interested in retaining 
d ce ainen Deeccece e y . : : . ° 
Arkwright Mills .......... - 15 New England, and particularly that which stockholders recently voted to as much as possible of the Andro- 
nae ee oe . = part of New England that can be liquidate. scoggin Mills in Lewiston as a buyer 
order City Mfg, Co........ 16 efficiently operated by hydro-electric Cheap power is not the most im- of hydro-electric power. The balance 
ae COs ccevweee 2 58 power generated in the northern part portant factor needed to check the of the Union Water Company’s stock 
Chariton Mills... 0002022 95 100 of that section, in that the hydro- migration south of New England’s js owned by the Continental Mills, 
longa ag pacaibvaehe tain a 47 electric companies need all of the cotton textile mills, but when control Bates Mfg. Co., Hill Mfg. Co. and 
RVEN BEMEe iccecsssseecs 45 45 ° . 3 ‘ , . 
Davely Mille... sss. accs. 12 power demand that can be developed of such mills can be purchased on Lewiston Bleachery & Dye Works, 
Ga ae ‘iaei a4 sa in this country, and will find it to a liquidating basis in Maine and New the last owned by Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
King Philip Mills 45 5 their interest to cooperate with tex- Hampshire, where labor legislation, 
Sahil take ae ca” 2 ; . oe : :; . Farr Alpaca Profits Decrease 
a i a (com.). 10 tile mills and other industries in their taxation and other important factors 
aurel Lake Mills (pfd.).. 65 . . . . ° : T ——— age , . on ce 
Lincoln Mfg. 4 ae 45 conservation and expansion, and in are more favorable for their opera- The Farr Alpaca Co., manufac- 
eerde ns Bena 20 — the development of new units. tion than in Massachusetts, the added turing linings, dress goods and 
Merchants Mfg. Co....... = a ‘ oe. ; Se Te Pet) Me 
Narragansett Mills ....... 35 The Central Maine Power Co is factor of cheap hydro-electric power draperies, Holyoke, Mass., in common 
— — ESF +04 + <2 Te. 255 about to commence construction of a may be sufficient to retain such in- with other manufacturers of similar 
arker Mills (com.)...... 5 - oe : ss eacei a nady “res : 
Parker Mills (pfd.)....... a oe 100 ft. dam and 40,000 power hydro- dustries in those states. goods has shown a steady decrease in 
istuaten tlhe, tie eich 185 electric plant on the Kennebec River Androscoggin Liquidation Off sales and profits during the last four 
Shove Mille... .<..:. 10 15 to cost about $7,000,000 and _ has A special meeting of stockholders years, but in view of the fact that 
Presta ae teeeees 10 other and much larger undeveloped of the Androscoggin Mills, cotton this company has not operated on an 
Ste I ON ie ince www g 7 px ; : eee? x 
Troy C. & W. Mfg........ i powers on the same river. The goods, Lewiston, Me., has been called average of better than 50% of capa- 
Weenansen Me Co..... — 7 cheapest hydro-electric power will for Monday, July 9, for rescinding city for its fiscal year ended May 31, 
é anoag Mills ....... 2 ; ‘ ° eae : 
Weetamoe Mills .......... 5 not be available until this company of the vote taken at the annual meet- and recently at not much better than 
MILL STATEMENTS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
. Line Fiscal — — - - - - ———— ——---—- - 
Name and address of company of nee teal Miscellaneous Total Accounts 
business sal | Cash and Raw Total estate, - payable, Capital Surplus, 
debts materials, quick buildings floating aadiale profit and 
| receivable | mdse., etc. assets — Amount Description = s loss, ete 
| machinery debt 
- SS ————__ | eiesiiaallaainigadis iscsi estinnaneetaetniiiaiaistaamaleeiill a a etihetiniiinn haiaies = viinsenaliia 
reat Falls Mfg. Co., Somersworth, N. H...)| Cotton April 28, 1928 | $478,491 |$1,032,732 $1,511,223 $4,996,104 73.576 | Miscellaneous | $6,580,903 | $3,143,307 $2,499,400 $938, 96 
| April 30, 1927 | 713,842 | 979,392 | 1,693,234 | 4,967,902 62,772 | Miscellaneous 6,723,908 | 3,249,728 | 2,499,400 974,/80 
Jefferson Mfg. Co., Jefferson, Mass Wool Dec. 31,1927 | 529,599 296,178 825,777 668,851 5,006 | Miscellaneous 1,499,634 400 ,000 871,052 
Dec. 31,1926 | 401,297 | 244,445 645,742 587 , 604 3,902 | Miscellaneous | 1,237,248 | 400,000 761,872 
| | | | | 
Merrimack Hat Co., Amesbury, Mass Wool | Dee. 31, 1927 542,365 | 490,171 | 1,032,536 442,764 156,746 | Miscellaneous | 1,632,046 221,250 894,250 516,546 
| Dee. 31, 1926 | 326 ,028 509,110 835,138 341,716 142,688 | Miscellaneous 1,319,542 86,462 562,250 670,830 
Pontoosue WIn, Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass Wool | Dec. 31, 1927 | 288 ,970 403,758 692,728 679,750 | 36,348 | Miscellaneous | 1,408,826 | 418,403 240,000 750,423 
| Dec. 31,1926 | 138,617 | 542,907 681,524 688 , 857 26,825 | Miscellaneous 1,397 , 206 226,418 240,000 930 ,788 
Mackintosh & Sons Co., Holyoke, Mass Cotton | Dee. 31, 1927 48,557 | 61,835 110,392 195,963 *213,991 | Miscellaneous 520,346 170,346 350.000 
| Dec. 31, 1926 | 40,448 | 65,872 106,320 | 212,819 | +212,252 | Miscellaneous 531,391 181,391 |  350,000| ........... 
York Mfg. Co., Saco, Me .| Cotton | Mar. 31, 1928 630,153 | 1,111,658 | 1,741,811 | 2,596,856 | 79,317 | Miscellaneous 4,417,984 1,048,053 3,600,000 [230.069 
| Mar. 31,1927 | 692,075 | 1,567,975 | 2,260,050 | 2,656,907 | 130,274 | Miscellaneous | 5,047,231 900,000 | 3,600,000 547,231 
Malden Knitting Mills, Malden, Mass Knit | Dec. 31, 1927 311,250 | 457,938 769,188 459,759 7,526 | Miscellaneous 1,236,475 16,028 | 733 ,877 186, 568 
| Dec. 31,1926 | 276,691 545,628 822,319 450,044 10,399 | Miscellaneous 1,282,762 107,316 | 728 , 907 446,539 
lhread Co., Boston, Mass Flax | Sept. 30, 1927 160,206 | 302,267 | 462,473 236 ,698 16,383 | Miscellaneous | 715,554 413,396 | 100,000 202,158 
| Sept. 30, 1926 | 172,184 | 339,738 511,922 249,907 | 45,181 | Miscellaneous 807 ,010 | 626,544 | 100 ,000 80 , 466 
Huison Worsted Co., Hudson, Mass Wool | Dee. 31, 1927 | 167 ,904 | 25,328 | 193,232 209 , 543 116,663 | Miscellaneous 519,438 14,493 | 391,101 | 113,844 
| Dee. 31,1926 | 226,098 | 21,534 247,632 | 238,286 | 117,275 | Miscellaneous 603,193 35,475 | 391,101 | 176,617 
American Printing Co., Fall River, Mass....) Cotton | Dec. 31,1927 | 5,944,519 1,513,381 | 7,457,900 | 6,355,977 | 837,750 | Miscellaneous | 14,651,627 1,621,475 | 2,000,000 11,030,152 
: Dec. 31, 1926 | 6,387,554 | 2,106,002 | 8,493,556 | 6,667,557 924,052 | Miscellaneous 16,085, 165 4,341,631 2,000,000 | 9,743,534 
Int ale Mills, Webster, Mass Wool Dec. 31, 1927 | 139,260 | 295,504 434,764 755,645 | 7,284 | Miscellaneous | 1,197,693 | 276, 264 | 510,400 | 411,029 
Dec. 31,1927 | 200,688 | 297,086 | 497,774 741,679 ,558 | Miscellaneous | 1,248,011 306,734 | 450,000 | 491,277 
Includes Profit and Loss item of $213,406. + Includes Profit and Loss item of $210,914 t Deficit 
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An Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 

dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or connection. 
Write for details. 













Over 200 varieties and modifica- 
tions of machines for trimming, 
seaming, overedging and ornament- 
ing all sorts of fabrics. 

Special machines for Flat-Butted- 
Seaming ends of piece goods, saving 
cloth and labor in subsequent pro- 
cessing. 

Let us show results on swatches of 
your own fabrics. 
















MERROW statin 


REG. TRADE MARK —— CATALOG—— 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Tillinghast Picaphaomsaarcad " nore 
Supply & Machine Co. nag 


— LON 
ee) MVE CASS 


| 
| on ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BIDET AN AFIS A 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURING ECONOMY BALER CO. Derr, J ANN ARBOR MICH.USA 


a 00 LF. DOMMERICH & CO. 


JAMES W. COX, Jr. 
Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 


320 Broadway New York City 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 






















WARREN B. LEWIS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plant 
For over twenty years this organization has been engaged in the 
work of improving mechanical conditions in industrial plants, through 


the systematic study of machines and industrial operations. 
It is still equipped to render this service with the effectiveness 






























































resulting from knowledge and experience. Am 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. ee 
’ ’ - 
—— Commission Merchants : 
aS DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, INC. lat 
(2) Engineers 23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue _ 
: NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ; | 
ENGINEERING - CONSTRUCTION - REPORTS - MANAGEMENT - VALUATIONS | NEW YORK ' 
W. E. S. DYER ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. | ; 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT ESTABLISHED nsee 
{ Design, Specifications and Superin- Reorganizations, Valuations and Reports on Mill GREENVILLE, 
someting saraae ff momen ggg es ee Lo nea of epee SOUTHERN TEXT r LE STOCKS a 
L_ pe Title Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. We have had extensive SaaS Ses oes fe sew textile developments, | 
Abbe: 
And: 
FEDERAL ENGINEERING COMPANY A. M. LAW & COMPANY ||: 
ia SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES | |‘: 
eee and - -an~ anaes for Textile Mills SS, Mahone gener Sold Outright or on ie ict 
Re 
WEIM AR BROTHERS Specialists in Textile Cost Methods Over 15 Years nib 
lla ll More we 20% os een, Sears ee ee U. S. are oo 
perate y Clients Using Our Cost Methods! ‘had 
TAPES, BINDINGS. AND NARROW FABRICS RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 2 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. © 
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Financial—Continued | 


30% of capacity, it makes a remark- 
ly strong financial showing. Divi- 
nds of $10 a share having been paid 
iring the year, and the surplus 

showing a decrease of $93,545, there 

js an indicated profit for the year ac- 
cording to balance sheet comparison 
ot $1,346,455, or $9.35 on each of the 

144,000 shares of capital stock out- 

standing. 

Profits per share for recent 
vears were $11.05 for 1927, $13.57 in 
the 1916 fiscal year and $17.26 in the 


fiscal 


1925 year. As of May 31, the com- 
pany had net quick assets of $11I,- 
615,223, or a little over $80 a share. 


as compared with $11,7 
close of the 1927 fiscal year. The 
book value of the plant has been 
carried at $8,000,000 for 
and a_ book 
showed 


18,768 at the 


several 
surplus of $5,- 
shrinkage of 
$239,962 since the close of the 
fiscal year. Total sales for 
fiscal vear totaled $8,505,000, 
with 


years, 

215,223 only 
19260 
the last 
as Ccom- 
during the 


pared $10,200,000 


>» 


1927 year. 
Hamilton Mfg. Case Closed 

Trial of the suit of minority stock- 
holders of the Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
against the company’s directors, seek 
ing to recover $4,000,000 for losses 
sustained, was concluded on Friday ot 
last week in the equity merit session 
of the Suffolk County Superior Court, 
Boston, Mass., and Judge Burns took 
under advisement. It was 
oe by counsel for the plaintiff 
t the admitted padding of the com- 
cos inventories should have been 
known by the directors without their 
going over the books of the company. 
Much was made by 
plaintiff of the fact that, after selling 
agents for the Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 
had been appointed selling agents for 
the Hamilton, and F. C. Dumaine, Jr., 
son of Treasurer Dumaine of the 
\moskeag, had been appointed treas- 
urer of the Hamilton, the Amoskeag 
started the manufacture of Victory 
cloth which had been developed by 
the Hamilton and was one of its most 


the case 


counsel for the 


profitable products. It was claimed 
that the measure of damages sus- 


tained by the 
result of 


stockholders as the 
directors having failed to 
conserve the former’s interests, 


was 
the difference between the net worth 
t the company in 1920, or $4,- 
392,000, and the net worth of $42,000 


is shown by the receivers’ report. 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Quotations by A. M. 


Law & Co., Ine., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Bid Asked 
Abbeville Cotton Mills ... 79 85 
Anders n Cotton Mills sae 112 HS 
Arcade Cotton Mills a 75 895 
Arcadia Mills .........+- 265 
Arcad Mills, pfd ake 101 os 
Arkwright Mills.......... Soe 100 
\ugusta Factory, Ga...... 2 30 
Avondale Mills, Ala...... - 1160 1200 
Beaum Re Be, Oc ccn ces 300 ° 
peau nt Mfg. Co.. 7% pfd. 101 oss 
felt ills Be rk on a 36 41 
Beton M ills, pfd.. Hate 4 97 
Ribb Co fc : wae 35 140 
Bibb Mfg g. Co., 6%, pfd.... 100 103 
‘alhe ills 37 ihe 
penn n Mfg. Co. (Par. $10), 26 28 
had k-Hoskins Co. (Par, 
SY cota Esaieiees 1518 
hesnee Mills....... seas 228 86388 
hig Mfz. Co 277 285 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pf ... 102 oe 





Clifton Mfg. Co. Taare x 139 144 
Clinton Cotton Mills.... 295 Bol 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga.... 10 26 
Compens BENNO S 6 ci0's v6.0:0 K00 S0 is 75 

kb. Converse Co. ‘ 11% 24 
Dallas Pe, Go, AIM. 2 case ae 125 
Darlington Mfg. Btiecawa'e 70 80 
oe See 105 a 
eS) are ee 115 121 
Dunean Mills, Pfd..... 100 103 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga.. 74 85 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd... 95 gs 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga.... 115 135 
Wioremce BEMIS... ..6..006. 85 
Florence Mills, pfd..... = 100 102 
SO ee CG 6 ose ess 62 67 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. 180 187 
Glenwood Mills ..... 128 35 
US 72 77 
Gossett Mills ....... ; S0 So 
Graniteville Mfg. Co....... 120 130 
Greenwood Cotton Mills... 400 a 
ee ere 250 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (Par, 

De? Setean vets a pe nee 49 51 
Hamrick Mills ... : 122 127 
Hartsville Cotton Mills. . 142 147 
Industrial Cotton Mills, pfd. 50 60 
PRON BED ck sccvenseaes 130 * 
Inman Mills, pfd.......... 103 ears 
Judson Mills, A pfd....... 104 106 
Judson Mills, B pfd....... 100 102 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga. 110 cae 
Lancaster Cotton Mills.... 270 
Laurens Cotton ES as 6" 145 we 
Limestone Cotton Mills.... 122 27 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C.... 137 oa 
Marlboro Mills ..... 24 27 
Re Se kc cates ; .102 103 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd... ao 101 
Monarch Milis .......... 142 147 
Musgrove Cotton Mills.... 7s 83 
Newberry Cotton Mills..... 128 132 
Ninety-Six Mills ......... 200 oan 
Norris Cotton Mills....... <s 70 
Orr Cotton Mills 97 100 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd 101 104 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. 5 212 217 
Pacolet Mfg. Co.. pfd 103 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class 

A. pia... (Par, §60)...... 74 77 
Wee TE occcscesces 10 13 
Pickens Cotton Mills...... 128 134 
Piedmont Mfg. Co.... a 140 145 
yo eS a OR ae 76 78 
Riverside and Dan River 

Ms Sreais woes 0 Ter 16 
Riverside and Dan River 

Mills. 6% pfd..... ; 99 102 
Sere oes so o4 
mimiey Mire Co., Ga....... nd 60 
Spartan Mills ........ os 160 
Union-Buffalo Mills....... “0 5h 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfa. 100 192 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2st pfd Ho 62 
Victor-Monaghan Company 9S 100 
Victor-Monaghan Company, 

WERK £66. ce ete vece rece eee 14 i 
Wallace BE Bi neko ote 111 115 
Wallace Mfg. Co., pfd.... 102 Se 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co..... 150 156 
PR SE ab occsevcaes 40 50 
Watts Mills, 1st pfd...... 100 wa 
Whitney Mfg. Eas 0:0e = 45 50 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co.. 120 124 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 

pfd. eet ececerse reese sese 92 95 


Lowell Mill Peale Fall Off 


LoweELt, Mass.—Payrolls of Low 
ell’s cotton mills dropped sharply in 
the first six months of 1928 as com- 


pared with the first half of 1927. The 
decrease is both the first 
and second quarters of the current 
year. In the first quarter of 1927 the 
mills paid to employes a total of $2, 
240,734 as compared with $2,069,393 
for the same period this year. In the 
second quarter of 1927, $2,428,177 
was paid, but in the quarter 
of 1928 the sum was only $1,756,296 


noted in 


second 


Build Large Cotton Warehouse 
at San Pedro, Cal. 

SAN PEDRO, 
cotton 


CaL.—A new $225,000 
warehouse is to be built at 
Berth 56 for the Los Angeles Com 
press & Warehouse Co. It will be one 
of the largest of its kind on the Pa 
cific Coast, covering an area of 220 by 
750 feet. It will be of galvanized iron 
with a wooden frame. The 
increasing business of the 
and warehouse concern has made the 


gradually 


compress 


building a necessity, it is said. Con 
struction will start immediately, the 
building permit having already beet 
issued. 





Universal No. 90 Winder 


with D Swift Attachment 


Winding Synthetic Yarn Filling 
Direct from Skeins 


ORKING into practically all classes of tex- 
tiles, synthetic yarn has firmly established 
itself in the weaving industry. 


Starting in the nature of a specialty, the intro- 
duction of synthetic yarns, particularly as filling, 
has spread to such an extent that a large number of 
automatic and plain looms, formerly using cotton 


filling, are now weaving goods with synthetic yarn 
filling. 

The problem of supplying these looms (primarily 
fitted for cotton filling) with properly wound syn- 


thetic yarn filling on bobbins of many sizes and forms 


for both automatic and plain looms became very 
serious. 


Weaving mills cannot consider shipping their 
empty bobbins to producers to be filled, and the 
manufacturer of synthetic yarn cannot be prepared 
to wind economically on the great variety of bobbins 
in use. In addition, as most weaving of this nature 
calls for bobbins with a bunch of synthetic yarn to 
be placed at the start of the winding and at the 
proper location to function in connection with the 
loom feeler motion, the filling winders must be 
equipped with bunch builder attachments. 


The satisfactory solution of this problem is in 
weaving mills buying their synthetic yarn filling in 
skeins from the producers, installing Universal No. 
90 Winders equipped with bunch builder attach- 
ments and winding their synthetic yarn filling direct 
from skein to bobbin to meet the mill’s individual 
loom requirements. 


With slight modifications in equipment, bobbins 
or cops may be wound from skeins of cotton, worsted, 
woolen, or real silk. 
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GG 


CGE 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


CHICAGO, UTICA 
NEW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA 
DEPOTS and OFFICES af MANCHESTER and PARIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE 
ATLANTA 
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STANDARD CotTron MILs 
Cedartown, Ga. 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON DUCK 


GREY and DYED 
For the Jobbing and Cutting Up Trade 


CaLwoop Corp. 
52 Leonard St. New York 


Branch 


Rome, Ga. E.G. Malone, Mégr. 





ohnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


SINGLES — product of The Elmore Co. 
PLY — product of Spinners Processing Co. 


These yarns recognized for strength, evenness and lustre, 
possess knitting and finishing qualities unsurpassed. 
Complete warehouse stocks carried in leading Textile 
Centres for quick delivery. 


COMBED AND CARDED YARNS 


Full range of numbers produced by our own mills from 
that character of cotton, exactness of twist and count, 
excellence of workmanship and winding, that insure 
minimum trouble and maximum production for the 
knitter and weaver. 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg. 
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SPINNING DEPARTMENT — HERE, SELECTED COTTON IS CONVERTED INTO 
YARN OF EXCEPTIONAL STRENGTH AND UNIFORMITY. 


ved EVERY TEST? || | 


Processors 
NATURAL—DYED 
a Through Controlled Manufacture, 

Dixie produces yarns of such strength and 

uniformity as to best meet every test and 


AIR DRIED 
MERCERIZED 

every requirement of the knitting and 
weaving trade. 


YARNS 
DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


SINGLE OR PLY 
MAIN OFFICE AND PLANTS ’ 


CONES —-SKEINS 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


COPS — TUBES 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED 
FOR THE KNITTING AND 
WEAVING TRADE 


Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 53° Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 
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Chattanooga Market Strong but 
Quiet 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — With the 
inventory and summer vacation sea- 
son underway little activity was re- 
flected in the yar.: market here during 
the week ending June 30. At the 
present time the outlook does not look 
so bright to the local textile men al- 
though there has been but little actual 
recession in production 
when it taken into 
that summer vacations 
underway. 


schedules 
consideration 
are 


is 


already 


The local yarn market remained firm 
during the week although it was quiet 
so far as new business was concerned. 
Thrown silk prices changed little dur- 
ing the period and as the week closed 
double extra was still being quoted at 
trom $5.60 to $5.70 a Ib. 

Carded cones which took a small ad- 
yance during the previous week were 
stationery with 10s at 33 to 34c and 
20s at 36 to 37c. Mercerized 60s-2 
were listed at 85c with 20s-2 at 61c 
and 70s at 97c. Ejighteens combed 
singles were quoted at 43 to 44c with 
70s offered at 73 to 75¢. 





Higher Prices Stimulate Sales 





Manufacturers Cover July 
and August Requirements 


Philadelphia. 
OTTON has advanced more than 
two cents during the last month 
while carded advanced 
slightly more than a cent. A month 
ago 20s-2 warps of average quality 
were quoted at 36c for which dealers 
were quoting 37c during the last 
week: a month ago cones were 
priced at 31'%4c on which qualities as 
low as 32%c was asked during the last 
week. From these instances it may be 
seen that while spinners are receiving 
more for yarns than a month ago, 
actually they are in a less favorable 
position than at that time in respect to 
the difference between cotton and yarn 
selling-prices. The only spinners to 
benefit would be those who have cot- 
ton bought far ahead of their require- 
ments; others depending on week to 
week purchases are in a more difficult 
position than a month ago notwith- 
standing the recent upturn in the yarn 
market. 
The most important change in the 


yarns have 


TOs 


market since strength in cotton and 
yarns became especially apparent has 
been the larger volume of new busi- 
ness placed by manufacturers in prac 
tically all lines. While a majority of 
weavers have covered their July and 
August needs to a considerable degree 
during the last two weeks it has been 
noticeable many knitters have covered 
further this 
trade being reported with deliveries 
running until late in the vear. 
Upturn of yarn prices had the effect 
of bringing many manufacturers who 
had been out of the market, waiting 
for just such development, a move- 
ment in either direction, to give them 
an incentive to place business. This 
policy had reached such proportions 
manufacturers who had goods orders 
in hand were waiting for the market 
to assert itself in some definite man- 
ner before buying for this goods busi- 
As a result stocks of yarns held 
by a majority of mills in this section 
had reached exceptionally small pro- 


ahead, contracts with 


ness. 


portions, smaller than has been noted 
previously this year. The 
then in a technical position to war- 
rant covering by many manutacturers 
and their stocks will be more normal 
as a result during the next few weeks. 
Part of this varn buying was to cover 


market was 


goods orders in hand while others 


bought in anticipation of 
to come. 


business vet 


Carpet and Plush Sales 

ot both 
knitters and weavers, placed largest 
contracts 


\ number manutacturers 


far noted this 
carpet manufacturer placing a total of 
1,000,000 Ibs. with three local dealers 
during the last ten days, 
ported thev bought a grade of 
&s-3 at It was the largest total 
placed at one time this vear by the 
manufacturer in question. one house 
booking half of this total. 

Another example ot 
tracting by manufacturers is seen in 
new business placed by the 
plush manufacturers, — local 
houses having booked between 1,000,- 
000 and 2,000,000 Ibs. from this trade 
within a 


so year, one 


it being re- 
fair 


0c. 


larger con- 


one of 
large 


few days two weeks ago 
This business was placed before the 
market had advanced to present 
level and the mill in question buying 


its 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—( Average Quality) 


Douhle carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality 


Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) 


RO RTOS 3s suse —3: eee crs < oe 56a <i 361% 
MR Wire ass rsa ca siee eed ee ne Rc slee uA voce DOA awe — —37% 
BOVE ite ert nlc ss ace ante gee eee eb cee a sas ee 38% 
Diario bc oh etch renee — —34% 30s agen Athy 6 Sma: Fw 3914 40) 
BON. ts ceedasescankoens cg eee oes insacesvsssce— == 

Two-Ply Skeins and Tube 

a Se te a ae a ee 39 —391%4 
I ed das Vira inches 33144—34 308-2 41 4114 
isc er, ent g 34 —341%4 368-2 45 —46 
BIT ee Nie. 5x 509.0 eran alkane — —35 108-2... cities ccd ae —50 
AME re sro rasiers seins aga — —36 40s-2 High Breakage —h3 
BD Chic uke ga 36%—37 50s-2 é' nei alll 
NM Saas Wicietitiess oa ae 38 —38l, 60s-2 - —64 

Single Warps 
Reel tN ies iiatiine dete eee aaa 3814—39 
BSS dleninch vic, whrs Snes — —34% 26s 3914—40 
14s — —35 MEAS Sos x aphinin eo wie bts . .414%4—42 
l6s fee) Smee ARM ooo ce Se ww sim eave ces .50 —B5l 
RM a ihr only cia SMe adla alan 36 —36% 
Two-Ply Warps 

MEL Ch ict ca acs pa Sentc eee 33144—34 248-2 38144—39 
NE es oe gs on a ee 34 —3414 263-2 3914,—40 
DMEEEE ocr te: bara cane als tarsi 34144—35 MEIN ¢ Gon ocualnias & Make .41 —42 
WER? 3 Sirloin Baa tele sirecea 35 —35% 40s ordinary.. - —50 
eT Se ee ee | EE ae ees 
20s-2 ks Ses Saag ne oa ae; ee WS catia. koe 3 64 —65 

8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes: tinged, 30, white, 32-3214 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 

Ss ieyenide bawae <=, See 2 ee pe eal aoe , ~- 36 
ee ce Ver te oe SUR BBN ook beccce ens ao wal 
12s ee en — —38 
14s . . d344—34 30s tying in..... - —39 
| Se eee ..04 —341% 30s regular........ - —40 
18s SET ce 30s extra quality..... 42 -421%, 
RS oii cute tion ee are aks Somes SG a hice et asia de ales a 48 —49 

Combed Peeler—( Average Quality) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 
WOME Sdadide Gann cacse tee ae DME Witlaniece d's sae ast 3 60 —62 

ME ite as s's as eae eae 51 —52 60s-2 .65 —66 
ME. ignited id ere igh oiece eo catie 54. —S5 MM oso wise c\a-e0 G 74 —76 
Ss srecatiierd wai Sou anette 56 —5d7 ae ease dere Sos becca 85 —88 


Quotations are average prices of 


fically noted. For New York Spot cotron 


A 


the counts and qualities 


indica ted at the 


prices, see page 105. 


close 
For staple cotton prices, see page 107 


: Singles 
een ee 42 42, 30s .... sae 1 2 
l4s $3 13% 38s . ; oe 53 V4 
16s AER MOB icici cs cavnvencen swt 
18s .44 45 RON ho cscd obo wkanne eae 59 61 
20s 45 —46 BOs esis Baer edig sige ue te 64 —66 
Le a err ee eae 417 —48 PON Sie he dia A adraen as 74 —76 
BU sic ie. acer cheated oe canals MR gc ae 5a viewers a 84 —87 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
EN ook Heksiapeawieer 63 —65 oie hated eractva auth Wak ca 1 09—1 1) 
SID Sindirig add. ko wana dare a 64 —66 Singles 
TRS ie ead kwh wnwradsated 67 —69 WN ri satis Row waceeaRen ects — —8s0 
40s-2 69 —7l1 iio win ale ahkme wae wa — —85 
EE Oe 74 —76 oo EE ere — —90 
Ee Sess eis ie SK mien wre nitialta 76 —78 NP a2 cn rice be alevaiwidee’s Rawatas — —! 03 
WM, eb. on d's dew a gue eae alats 85 —87 ig fae otk Reel NBs we wieek card — —117 
TOME 8 ne9,.ote mawaeee aed 97 —99 By iia kw a Sane grata daar stazeta — —l] 48 
Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Single Cones 
Carded Combed Carded Combed 
10s 37 —38 48 —49 26s ..42 —43 aD 56 
ROD (s dowaca 38 —39 49 —h0 30s ..438 —44 57 59 
16s .38%—39% 50 —é5l 36s 17 —48 60 62 
18s ....09 —40 51 —52 10s ...02 —54 62 64 
20s Bevis 5 .89%—40% 52 —53 ES i ais ewe —_ — 70 42 
24s 41 —42 54 55 Rr soa aus _ 75 —78 
Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
NS aca ndecdbesawkewaes 51 —532 403-2 62 64 
24s-2 53 —55 503-2 68 70 
2838-2 55 —57 60s-2 75 80 
308-2 see 06 —58 Fe ocd PlAnaivind S02 85 —90 
36s-2 60 —62 ah actirncicncame 1 00—1 05 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones. 2. 3. and 4ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 
Average Best Average Bevt 
24s .57—58 62—63 91 96 
30s .60—61 65—66 94 99 
36s 62—63 67—68 96 1 Ol 
10s 67—68 71—72 1 00 1 05 
Se. ; ween ee bh 2—T3 76—77 1 05 1 10 
a ae ee 77—78 81—82 1 10 1 15 
aia atic atin where 87—88 91—92 1 20 1 25 
of business July 3 They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless speci 
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RGERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mangum Street 116 Bedford St. 418 Franklin St. James Building 


Hicu Point, N. C. Boston, Mass. READING, Pa? CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


323 So. Franklin St. 122 East 7th St. Westaway Building 
CuicaGo, ILL. Los ANGELES, CAL. HAMILTON, CANADA 


MILLS 


CHESTER, PA. BELMONT, N. C. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


this total already has a nice profit 
made on the transaction. According 
to reports in the trade this manufac- 
turer bought in anticipation of new 
goods business as many dealers cater- 
ing to the plush trade state they have 
been delayed in making deliveries on 
old contracts at the same time this new 
and larger volume of new contracts 
was placed. 


Medium Weight Knitting Yarn 

Underwear manufacturers have also 
been examples of the larger volume 
of yarn buying during the last two 
weeks, contracts for medium-weight 
counts have been placed by this group 
calling for shipments during the sum- 
mer and fall months. There has also 
been spotty calls for light-weight 
counts from this trade, which is un- 
usual as delivery of 26s and 30s to 
underwear mills is usually completed 
by the first of July. Continued call 
for light-weight garments and _ for 
varns to into their manufacture 
so late this vear has been due to the 
tardy spring weather experienced in 
many sections of the country during 
recent months. The public has been 
slow in buying these garments and as 

result jobbers and retailers have 
been late in taking duplicates from 
mills who in turn have been late in 
specifying on old varn contracts and 
in placing late new business with 
spinners for such counts as 30s extra- 
carded, which has been sold this week 
at 41'%4c, quoted by others at 42M%c 
to 43¢. 

Combed yarns, the same applying 
to mercerized qualities, have not ex- 
perienced any benefit from this in- 
creased interest on the part of manu- 
facturers, local combed dealers and 
mercerizers stating that June was the 
most unfavorable month of the year 
and with many the smallest total of 
new booked in any one 
month for a number of years. Mer- 
cerizers have not taken any important 
business during June and demand this 
week continued small. Notwithstand- 
ing this condition prices of single and 
two-ply combed yarns have advanced 
along with the rest of the market, ad- 
vances of two or more cents being 

ade in several counts. 


go 


business 


Single combed yarns have been ad- 
vanced from a level of 43c for 18s to 
he range quoted this week, 45c for 
his count; 30s has been raised from 
49¢ to 51c while 38s is quoted this 
week at 53c to 54c. Two-ply combed 
qualities are priced at figures repre- 
senting advances of 2c in coarser 
counts while little change has been 
made in counts finer than Al- 

ugh there has been little trading at 

‘new and higher level several deal- 
ers report medium sized sales at the 
new basis, one reporting sale of 20s-2 
mercerizing twist at 46%c as com- 
pared with sales at 44c made two 
weeks Combed spinners are in a 
dificult position due to abnormally 
Narrow margins on which they are 
low operating, new quotations repre- 
senting based on the 


Sos, 


ago, 


cost or less 


higher basis of long staple cotton, ac- 
cording to representative spinners of 
these yarns, higher yarn prices being 
counter-balanced by increases in these 
staples. 


Revised Govt. Specifications 
(Continued from page 50) 





and that grade shall be known commecially 
as “Firsts,” except that arrangements may 
be made to accept “seconds” up to 10% of 
the shipment at a discount in price. (See 
VIII, Notes.) These “seconds” shall be 
properly marked and packed separately. 
The defect which classifies them as “sec- 
onds” shall be such that it will not ma- 
terially affect the appearance or service- 
ability. They shall otherwise be of the 
same construction as the “firsts.”’ 

III. Material. 

The towels shall be made of cotton 
thoroughly cleaned and shall be free from 
avoidable imperfections of manufacture. 
IV. General Requirements. 

See Detail Requirements, Section V. 

V. Detail Requirements. 

1. Weave.—The weave 
known as huck. A stripe one inch 
of about 76 blue ends shall be woven 
through the center of the towel for the 
weaving of the following white block let- 
ters, ™% ineh high-——‘United States Gov- 
ernment.” These block letters shall ex 
tend to within approximately one inch of 
end border described below. The towel 
shall be woven with fast selvages. At each 
end there shall be a plain woven border 
about 2 inches, including a hem of ap 
proximately 1% inch backstitched at the 
corners. 

2. Width and Length 
of the towels shall be 17 
82 inches long with 
minus 2%. 

3. Weight.—The finished weight of the 
towels shall be 2.50 pounds per dozen A 
minus tolerance of 2% and any plus toler- 
ance will be permitted. 

4. Threads per Inch.—There shall be not 
less than 52 ends of 2 ply yarn per inch in 
the warp and not less than 26 picks of 
threads per inch in the filling. A 2 ply 
yarn with a slight amount of ply twist can 
be used in place of the 2 single yarns in 
the filling if desired. 
5. Sizing.—The towels shall not contain 
more than 5% of sizing materials. 

6. Color.—The blue color in the 
shall show fair fastness to washing. 
towels shall be half bleached. 

VI. Methods of Sampling. 

From deliveries of 1,000 
a sample shall be taken at random from 
each 100 dozen or fraction thereof; from 
deliveries over 1,000 dozen a sample shall 
be taken at random from each one-tenth of 
the shipment. 

VII. Packing and Marking of Shipments. 

Unless otherwise specified the towels 
shall be well wrapped in packages of two 
dozen each. 

VIII. Note. 

It is customary in purchase of 
woven towels to accept “seconds” 
10% of the shipment at a discount 
as provided for in Section II, Type 
Grade. This discount is usually at 
20%. 


that 
wide 


shall be 


The finished size 
inches wide and 
a tolerance of plus or 


stripe 
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Proposed Revision 
Sheeting, Brown, 

I. General Specifications. 
United States Government General Speci 
fication for Textile Materials, Federal 


301 


Specifications Board Specification No. 345, 
in effect on date of invitation for bids, 


shall form part of this specification. 
II. Tvpes and Grade. 

1. Types.—The sheeting shall 
following types, as specified in 
tion for bids: 


TABLE 1. TYPES OF BROWN SHEETING 


(Information to be given in the invitation for bids) 


be of the 
the invita- 


Threads per inch | 


= ese oad | Yards 
Type Width per 

Warp | Filling | Pound 
i' Leone 31 44 44 4.50 
make ‘ 36 | 48 52 4.70 
Bis ds : 36 56 0 4.00 
BPs brat 36 48 48 | 3.00 
E fencunnar 4() 44 40 4.25 
eked ake 40 48 48 2.85 
2. Grade.—The grade shall be that 


known commercially as ‘‘firsts.”’ 
III. Material. 

The sheeting shall be made of cotton 
thoroughly cleaned and free from waste. 
It shall be evenly woven and free from an 
excessive number of avoidable imperfec- 
tions of manufacture. 

IV. General Requirements. 

1. Finish.—The material 
bleached. 

2. Weave.—The weave shall be plain. 

3. Length of Cuts or Rolls.—Single cuts 


shall be un- 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished, 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C, 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


Ww. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 





L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 56 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





COTTON YARNS 


SPECIAL 
YARNS 


Ratines 


Black & Blend Twists 
Heathers & Color Twists 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 












JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 






Philadelphia 





SOR LOCKS, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 


COTTON YARNS Sive, the high 


Silk-like lustre 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


COTTON WARP Spools es tae 


and Tubes 
In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. WINP 


MERCERIZE 


NOVELTY YARN Poucle, Bourette and 


Spirals in Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 





Manufacturers of 


Superior Quality 


GATE 
Cit. 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 


P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 


MILLS 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agents 


for 
ROWAN COTTON MILLS CO. A. M. SMYRE MFG. CO. 


Salisbury, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 50’s to 80’s 


WH It MI Hitt i MT 
AUCH MAMET RE a 


} 


ANEURIN HEH 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Tryon, N. C. 
Single Mercerized Yarns 


Nt 


ih 


A 


Lan 
Se ent My 
te Ih 
mn 
>, i) ] | 


Quality Spinning 

and Mercerizing Ai 

Best mercerizing results are 7 \i 9 TUCKASEGEE 
btai d bed s Re 8 

sea natn caeaeiaaiiar’ cubeatedh a fl 3 SPINNING CO. 

cotton, under efficient super- Nag Mount Holly, N. C. 

vision. in modern mills. a 


STANDARD MERCERIZED 


TTT TT Mn 
| Se 





YARNS reflect these char- ae 
acteristics. | TUCKASEGEE 
Pact tdi, ie aoe 
STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO Ras 
Chattanooga, Tenn. | 
Sales' Offices Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 38s & 40s All Plies and Description 
456 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Canadian Representative The high and uniform quality of these yarns 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal is a result of eternal vigilance in every step 
from raw material to finished yarn. 











St oO ie) cl ar d Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. 


Mercerized Yarn of A PJames-o- 


SELLING THE OUTPUT OF OVER 150,000 COMBED “ARN SPINDLES IN N.C. 





: GEN ‘SALES MGR.: 
= 450 FOURTH HVE - NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLAND 3930-31-32 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


of cloth delivered shall average from 50 to 
60 yards, and double cuts from 100 to 120 
yards. No lengths under 30 yards will be 
accepted. 

\V. Detail Requirements. 

1. Thread Count.—The thread count 
shall be as given in Table 2. A minus 
tolerance of 2 threads and any plus toler- 
ance will be permitted. A variation in the 
individual sample of plus or minus two 
threads will be permitted. 

2. Width.—The width shall be as given 
in Table 2. A tolerance of plus or minus 
2% will be permitted. A variation in the 
individual sample of plus or minus 4 inch 
from the average will be permitted. 

3. Weight.—The weight in ounces per 
square yard shall be as given in Table 2. 
\ minus tolerance of 24% and a plus 
tolerance of 5% will be permitted. 

4. Strength.—The _ breaking strength 
(grab method) shall be as given in Table 
2, except that no rejections will be made 
for strength if the combined strength of 
the warp and the filling shall equal the 
combined strength of these elements given 
in the table, provided neither element is 
more than 10% under the requirements. 

5. Construction Table.— 





TABLE 2. CONSTRUCTION TABLE FOR BROWN 
SHEETING 








| , | Threads | Breaking strength 
| Weight per inch (grab method) 


Type | Width | Per |__| 





square | \ ' 
yard | Warp! Fill- | Warp | Filling 
ing | 
} (In.) (Oz.) | (Lbs.) (Lbs.) 
| 31] 35! 44] 44 44 42 
B 36} 3.4] 48] 52 40 | 45 
C....,| 36] 4.0 56 | 60 | 48 | 52 
D.. 36; 53] 48) 48) 60 60 
Z., 40 3.8| 44] 40 50 45 
F.. 40 5.6| 48| 48 55 65 


VI. Method of Sampling and Tests. 

1. Sample.—Not less than one sample at 
least one yard by the width of the material 
shall be taken at random from each 1,000 
yards or fraction thereof except when the 
shipment is over 10,000 yards, in which 
ease, a sample shall be taken at random 
from each 1/10 of the shipment. 


2 Testing.—General Specification for 

Textile Materials, Federal Specifications 

Board Specification No. 345, in effect on 

date of invitation for bids, wherever ap 

plicable, shall be followed. 

VII. Packing and Marking of Shipments. 
Shall be in accordance with the best 

commercial practice unless otherwise 

specified. 

VIII. Note. 


Although the usual trade designation Is 
“brown sheeting’ it is also called at 
various times “gray,” “in the gray,” or 
unbleached sheeting. This type of sheet- 
ing is not intended primarily for use on 
beds. It is used for many different pur- 
poses where a light cotton cloth is desired 


with widths less than those specified under 
“wide sheeting.” 


New Courses Planned at Clem- 
son College 

CLEMSON CoLLEGE, S. C.—Realiz- 
ing the ever-changing and_ rapidly 
advancing needs of the textile indus- 
try of the South, and particularly 
South Carolina, the Textile School 
at Clemson College will offer several 
new and special courses along vari- 
ous lines of textile work next 
September. 

On account of the increasing im- 
portance of chemistry in the textile 
industry, one of these courses will 
be a full-four year course in Textile 
Chemistry and Dyeing. This course 
includes the full four years of work 
in the chemistry department of the 
college with special work in junior 
and senior years in the Textile 
Chemistry and Dyeing department of 
the textile school under Professor 
Mullin. Opportunity will also be 
given for special work in Physical 
and Colloid Chemistry, both of which 
play an important role in the textile 
industry of today. This course leads 
to the B. S. degree and will meet the 


needs of bleaching, dyeing and finish- | 


ing industry. 
On account of the present wide 
interest in the rayons, the Textile 


| 


School will offer an optional course | 


next semester in the Chemistry of 
Cellulose which will be followed by a 
course upon the Chemistry of the 
Rayons. 

Besides the regular course in Tex- 
tile Engineering, many opportunities 
for specialization in the various 
phases of textile manufacturing will 
also be offered, such as special work 
in textile chemistry and dyeing, yarn 
manufacture, weaving and design, 
general textile manufacturing, indus- 
trial education, etc. 


New Philadelphia Cotton Con- 
cern Incorporated 


A company called Burlington Cot- 
ton Co., has received a charter of in- 


corporation, having a capital of $40,- | 


000. Incorporators were Joseph J. 
Miller, 248 Chestnut St.; treasurer, 
Edwin I. Boger, Raymond A. White, 
Jr., and George M. Applegate. The 
new company will deal in cotton and 
its by-products, having offices at 248 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, with a 


plant for baling, sorting, etc., located | 


at Burlington, N. J. 


Fair Sales at Advances 





Yarns Still Available Below Re- | 


placement Cost Basis 
Boston.—The majority of cotton 
yarn spinners, whether selling direct 
or through commission houses, have 


advanced prices in proportion to the | 


advance of 2c. in cotton futures scored 
during the last two weeks, and few 
are free sellers at such prices because 
they fear a further advance in cotton 
and because the advance does not cover 


replacement cost. From recent lows | 
the market for carded yarns is up | 


about 10%, or practically the same 


percentage as cotton, whereas there | 
‘should be a further advance of about 


5% to place varns on a replacement 
cost basis. On coarse combed yarns 
the advance is about the same percent- 


age, but on combed yarns finer than 


40s it seldom exceeds 5%. 

Most local houses report that it is 
difficult to find spinners willing to sell 
on a basis of 38c. for 20s-2 warps of 
average quality, 42c. for 30s-2 and 33c. 
for 70s frame-spun cones, and it is 
quite as difficult to get buyers to pay 
such prices. As a result, users are 


confining purchases to their positive | 


near needs, but such buying aggre- 
gates a larger volume than for several 
weeks, and is evidence that many users 


are poorly covered. This seems to be | 


quite as true of combed and fine- 


count yarns as of mediums and coarse | 


carded yarns. Equally significant is 
the fact that the advance has uncov- 
ered few stocks of yarn that are avail- 
able much below the market average. 
Values, therefore, are quite as stable 
as they were at recent minimums 
when 20s-2 warps were available at 








THE CANN 


Diversity 


Another reason why Cannon 
Yarns are prime favorites among 
up-and-going mill men. Yarn 
needs are seldom grooved nowa- 
days. Knitters who can get 
along with the staples of some 
years back are few and _ far 
between. 


Cannon offers a versatile yarn 
service. Our range is from 6s to 
80s, single and ply; we include 
combed and carded and we fur- 
nish cones, warps, skeins or tubes 
— a complete range of whichever 
put-up and description fits in 
with your work. 


We shall gladly cooperate with 
you. 


c. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 





ON MILLS 
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k 
Spinning Mill, Lincolnton, N. C. : 
« 
Put These Mercerized Yarn 
. 

Resources Behind You 
cere like our facilities for serving them. an 
X Each year sees substantial additions to the roster 
of Boger & Crawford Mercerized Yarn customers. 0 


Our plant facilities have more than kept step. Witness H 
the vast spinning mill at Lincolnton, N. C.—more than ( 
1.000 ft. in length. Witness our mercerizing and 
processing equipment — thoroughly modern and Ch 
capable of volume production at no sacrifice to Na 


quality. 


Put these facilities to work on your next mercerized Bai 


yarn order. 


BOoGER & CRAWFORD : 


“From the Cotton Field Direct to You” 


J. and E. Venango Sts. - 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. : 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued | 


and 
ac. 
Hardly significant than the 
technical strength of the market is the 
almost uniform firmness of spinners 
selling direct; their prior weakness 
was the most unsettling price factor in 
the market, and maintenance of the 
gains in strength depends as much 
their attitude 


35c. 10s cones at 
I 


31 


frame-spun 


less 


upon as it does upon 
the future course of cotton future’s 
prices. At the moment they are 


encouraged to hold values more firmly 
by the very general closing of mills 
this week. 





Cotton Style Contest in Lowell 


with Locally Made Fabrics 
LoweLt, Mass.—The second an- 
nual contest, sponsored by 
Representative Edith Nourse Rogers 
in an effort to stimulate interest in 
the wearing of apparel made of cloth 
manufactured in Lowell, 
with formal 


cotton 


came to a 
exercises in Me- 
morial Auditorium, attended by more 
than 4.000 people. with 600 
women participating in the 
contestants, 

Prizes were awarded to pupils in 
ill the schools of the city, public and 
private, the best 
made of textiles manufactured in the 
city. Other prizes 


t essays on 


~] 
ciose 


young 
grand 
march ot 


10r suits or dresses 


were given for 
Lowell’s cotton 
were 


the best 


manufactories and there also 


iwards to adults for the best dresses 


r gowns made from Lowell 


materials 


Office Girls of Boston 
Hose Co. Hold Outing 

Office members of the Boston 
Woven Hose Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
held the outing of the One Hundred 
Club on June 23 at Nantasket Beach, 
Nantasket, Mass. Surf bathing, field 
sports and novelty contests comprised 
the athletic events. Dinner was held 
it 5:30 p. at Shore Gardens. Miss 
Barbara O’Loughlin, president of the 
club, acted as toastmaster. The his- 
tory of the One Hundred Club, which 


Woven 


7., 


made up entirely of office girls, was. 


viewed by Miss Mary Kelley, Miss 
\melia Cowes and Miss Mary Martin, 
ther The outing was one of 
e most successiul ever held by the 
ganization and was under the direc- 
m of Miss May MecDonna, assisted 

Miss Miss 


lav Tehwyna 


officers. 


Lena MeGuines and 


Power Company Charter Re- 
vived in Virginia 


RICHMOND, Va.—The  Virginia- 
Carolina Power Co., holding certain 


ter power rights on the Roanoke 
er, which is reported to contem- 


te the construction of a dam be- 
een Roanoke Rapids and Bugg 


S 
land, was granted a certificate of 
revival of charter by the State corpo- 


on commission last week. 
he certificate gives the capital 
k of the company as $100,000 to 


.000 and authorizes it to operate 
er plants for the generation of 


tric current 
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2). BJAMIESON COMPANY 


Strong Cotton Helps Wastes 
Laggard Consumers Show 
Interest on Cotton 


BOSTON.—Cotton continues its ad- 
vance and tends to draw along with it 
the better grades of spinnable wastes. 
Most of the strips have shared pro 
portionately in the rather rapid rise in 
cotton, but there have been few if any 
sales made at the advanced price 
Comber is very firm and still quoted 
90% for spot. Spinnable fly and 
soiled cards stronger. Threads 
also have worked into a firmer posi- 
tion. Stuffing wastes are inactive and | 
comparatively low-priced. 


More 


Advance 








are 


ROCKFISH MILLS, inc. 
DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 


Selling Offices 


NEW YORK 
456 Fourth Ave. 
Ashland, 4342 


Prices on all kinds of materials are 
higher and inquiries seem to be more 
frequent. From all accounts there is 
quite a volume of potential waste buy- 
ing that ought to materialize in the 
near future and if cotton maintains 
itself anywhere around 23c¢ or 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
1035 Drexel Bldg. 
Lombard 5932 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
36 Exchange Place 
Gaspee 2218 
even 
goes higher, which is not improbable, 


there may be something of 





a rush of 


consumers to 


their 





into the market 
Of interest to handlers 


and consumers of comber is the prob 








cover 
needs. 


O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


ability that the New Bedford mills COTTON YARN a. 
which are now in the 12th week of 
the strike will open on part time at eee, 





least Monday, July 9. There has not 
been any settlement of the strike but 
manufacturers 








und r_ the’ impres 
sion that a large number of working 


people are desirous of 


— INDUSTRIALYARN CORPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS- knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YOR KK 


returning to 
their employment propose to open the 
mill gates and give those who desire 
work an opportunity to return. ee 





The strength in cotton is helping 
prices in this market and all the per 
centage stuffs are high-priced on a 
flat although the percentage 
basis has not changed. In so dull a 
consuming market it is much better to 
have a strong rather than a weak cot 
ton market. Many consumers have 
been hanging off from buying so long 
that if the strength in cotton continues 
they will probably feel under some im- 
pulsion to place a little business. To 
date, however, the volume of business 
is still unsatisfactory to most houses | 
although here and there some members 
of the exchange are experiencing a 
fair turnover. 








TILLINGHAST-STILES CoO. 


COTTON YARNS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


basis 






113 Worth St., 
New York 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, 
Jack Spools, Cones, 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS 


Bleached 
Skeins and Chain Warps 


For Woolen Mills } WE SELL 
a Specialty DIRECT 


On Beams, 





Rising cotton auto- 
matically enhances the value of stocks 
held and it now becomes a question 
whether traders can get 
consuming clients to see the situation | 
in the light of higher-priced cotton 


JOHN F.STREET & CO. | 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


waste their 


CHICAGO 


* * * 






Current Quotations " aa RE eT 
Peeler comber ‘ 1914 206 © OT T< 
Peeler strips ... ‘ 1 INlbe Oo 
Sak. comber .... 1 17 Mee 

Choice willowed fly. . 914—10¢. . 
me on ose DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


Linters (mill run) s ‘ ly ‘ 


“IF 





Cotton Yarn and Warps, 


Carded and Combed 
) ic WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 
Spoolers (single 121 lhe | 

Fine White cop 14 14! 








Brandon Corp., Greenville, S. C. The 


EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 


irst issue of stock i his new corpor: °_ ge ‘ ° 7 

x cS ae vag F ne : my ca ar Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHEST ER, PA. 
have an authorized capital $9,500,000 Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 

- hi 7 $] cnn AN Hs ares eas tal 2 Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 

of which $1,500, is offered for sal 





DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 


at this time 
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Big Brother 


RAYON can’t help being a bit weak- 
kneed — and looking to its big brother, 
cotton, for support. .. . 


Weave in National 2-ply mercerized. 
It supports your gleaming rayon as a 
girder backbones a building. . . . Let 
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Henderson - Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


| HENDERSON, N. C. 


+e —_ 


QUALITY GREATLY IMPROVED 





it play big brother to your slim-fin- 
gered rayon. Write for samples. 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CO 


Complete Line of Single and Two-ply 
ized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 


Mercer- 


CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 
ROSSVILLE, GA. 
Sales Offices 
Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 


M. A. Henderson 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Rossville, Ga. 


New York 
The Manley-Johnson 
Corporation 
260-266 West 
Broadway 


Cosby & Thomas, 
Johnston 








Building 








Philadelphia, Pa 
Stewart McConaghy 
6908 Cresheim Road 


Reading, Pa. 
Edward Shultz, 
712 North Sth St. 









Herpert A, CURRIER 
Vice-President 
New YorK 


GrorcGe H. WaTERMAN 
President 


Epwin T. WiITHERBY 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Boston Boston 








COTTON YARNS 


CARDED AND COMBED YARNS 


In Standard Descriptions 


Waterman, Currier & Company, Inc. 
78 Chauncy Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bldg 


PHILADELPHIA 
1600 Arch Street 


New York 
40 Worth Street 


Non-conflicting accounts solicited 


New Card Room Equipment of the latest type 


6s to 20s single slow carded — 


Cones & Skeins 
8s to 16s plie d— Cones, Skeins, 
Tubes & Warps 


22s to 30s single — Cones & Skeins 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 


Henderson, New York City Troy, N. Y. 
N. CG 17 E. 42nd St. North 59 
| 9905 Murray Hill 0614 


Evenly Mercerized 


| @ COTTON 
|" YARNS 


Counts—16s-2 to 1208-2 








Burlington Processing Co. 


Excelsior Yarn Co. 
Burlington, N. C. 
Mercerized, Singles and Ply 
Novelty Twist and 
Glanzstoff Rayon 
Sole Sales Agts in Carolina and Va. 


for BURLINGTON PROCESSING CO. 
MAYFAIR MILLS 


AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORP. 


RICHARD HENRY COMPANY 


COTTON MILL WASTE 
78 Chauncy St. Boston, Mass. 


| SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 
|e 









| 
| 
| 
| 





PAWTUCKET, R. L 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 








SLO OE Oe 
A A ETT TaN A A SE LE a ET CEES: 








Spo 


Spot 
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Reactions Follow June Rise 


Low End-June Condition and Crop 
Figures Fail to Sustain Prices 





HE bull movement which had car- have been predicting 25c cotton on the 
ried the price of October contracts basis of a 13,000,000 bale outlook, but 
the market here up from 20.13 on as yet few traders are much inter- 
June 12, to 22.87 on June 29, was ested as to conjectures as to the proba- 
checked by realizing at that figure ble average value of a crop of any 
and the market has since declined un- definite size, or as to the reactions of 


Your Customers 
der further realizing or liquidation any definite price on the world’s con- 
and scattered selling, which, however, sumption. The market has been under Know These Yarns 


appears to have been based more the domination of a bullish sentiment 
largely upon the market’s technical based on unfavorable weather and 
yosition than upon any real change of crop advices, and until there is a defi ae : . had 8 5 os 
sentiment as to price outlook generally. nite improvement in this respect, the [he buyer of knit and woven fabrics 
The Government report on boll weevil undercurrent of bullish feeling will 
emergence up to June 15, was un- probably persist quite regardless of the hs ; ; 
doubtedly a disappointment to holders problems of distribution that may be \S his yarns. 
of contracts, some of whom had prob- involved in a continuance of the bull 
ably relied upon this report to in- movement. 


nowadays is yarn-wise. He knows 


Quissett Yarns have a sturdy repu- 


crease apprehensions of insect dam- At the end of May, the trade was ; atl th : 
age. It showed, however, only asmall looking forward to a probable im tation among buyers of distinctive 
percentage otf emergence at most sta- provement in the condition of the crop knit and woven fabrics. A host of 
tions as compared with last year, and during June. This improvement not eNO 
his together with improved weather only failed to materialize, but accord . textile men know the soft-feeling. 
conditions, was reflected by reactions ing to the private reports, the end / 7. - . 
ete 6 see ?, cs these yarns make up 
of some 75 or 80 points from the best June conditions was lower than that \" uniform fabrics these yarns m I 
preceding the holiday adjournment. at the end of May. It is the situa into. To have fabrics made of 
Private end-June crop reports have tion in this respect that has been ; ; ‘ ‘atiaee enles 
been closely in line with bullish ideas. reflected by the advance of approxi \ Quissett Yarns is a distinct sales 


Something like eight of these reports mately 234c from the low level of 
had been published up to the close of last month. With the market now sell- 
the market last Tuesday, pointing to ing around the 22c level at the begin ' ‘ : > We 
a condition on the average of about ning of July, the trade is looking for- What is your usual pur-ap: . 
67%, an increase of about 6% in acre- ward to the usual or more than the 
age, and an indicated crop of about usual mid-summer deterioration. 
12,900,000 bales. Broadly speaking, it The following table shows Tuesday's 
is, perhaps, fair to say that the trade closing quotations in the leading spot 
is appraising the present crop outlook markets of the country, with the usual 
at about 13,000,000 bales. It is a ques- comparisons: 

tion whether this view does not to some 


asset. 


shall gladly send you samples. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 
Ply Yarns our Specialty. 





. Market Chige year Wal Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
xtent discount expected abandonment ae nis . c “ ae: ee larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 
a on nian ss : : yea New eans.. —2 6.67 2,4¢€ 
t acreage and possibly toa mirc ~o. eee 
tent, expected deterioration during the Savannah PRG a 
ee . ; Norfolk 1 16.63 1,2 
srowing season. Some cotton men New York..... 00 «(17.15 = 1,5 
eis ss One — ‘ 7 
4 . Memphis 1 16.( 0 ‘ 
Cotton Statistical Data St. Louis... $5015.74 Quissett Mi ] 
(Fluciuations of Futures) Houston 5 16.85 4,698 


Closed For Week Closed Net Dallas 


June 28 High Low July 3 Change 


New Bedford, Mass. 


The following differences on and 















oo . of a2. if 21.82 21.85 
, : : 87 . ss —.% off middling are given as compiled Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
$5 . 22.00 —69 es ie ee none aa ~ Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
21.85 —.7 ork Cotton Exchange. re cotton 
: a ee g , Agent 
a 21.65 —.67 grades marked ** are not deliverable x Thomas F. Glennon g 
25 21.57 74 
22.1 21.50 _¢9 on contract: 
a 9 lg lg WHITE GRADES 
' ‘ ‘ . Se Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Spot Fluctuations for Week Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
(Middli BOI iaaxaadewan 1.00 1.00¢ .70t 94t 85t 
slddling) a ienccd ‘Ost .75t “S5t "75t 62t 
5 New York N. Orleans Liverpoo! eed oa _40t 40+ .40t 38t 40t 
ne 29... 22.80 22..¢ eer ‘30 .25t) .25t | 25t = _26t 
June | 233. 10k 8 L. 25° .38° 125° = .34° 
July 2 22. Sie LM 50° .88° 50° 81° 
July B.... 22.35 SG. 1.10* 1.38°§1.00° 1.48* 
ae Sane 4. Holiday GO 1.85° 2.00° 1.75° 3.23° 
Q ae > §° EYELLOW TINGED 
Spot Fluctuations GM 25° 40° «25% = 31° 
8.M.. 75° .65° .50° 64° 


Prices Lae ia 75° 





Mo... 1 
July 8. L. M.°* 1.50° 1.75° 1.88° 1.09° 
22.0 Se in cncasose 2.75° 2.25° 2.50° 2.38° 2 42° 
2B YELLOW STAINED 
29.25 Ria siainide 19° 1.00% 1.00% 75° 788 
|B Cbarlestor 73 23077 iaasdhnnes 1.75 125° 1.50° 1.50° 1 66° 
° ‘ilmington ‘9 9566 nce cncr cones 2.75° 1.50° 2.25° 2.00° 2 38° me : : , 
\BXw Yon = oy ae BLUE STAINED EES ANAS, Brew “2, 
ins a 1.75° 1.50% 1.50° 1.75° 1 48° ea Dn =O ‘ 7 | a 
2.95* 200° 2.25° 250° 2 10° " 7, o, Oe ee Peas 
3.00° 2 50° 300° 3 5e* 2 87° oD ea, SBD "AN RAELIE A 
———— T 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 


RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 


MeN 


> 


iit 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


























The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 








SINGLE or PLY 


Natural---Gassed---Dyed---Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 


TD) It >.< Tl JB, 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


WRITE for samples and prices 


for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 


tainly want TO know the advan- 


tages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 


THREAD CO. 


FLORENCE, N. J. 
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Export Yarn Opportunity 
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' 
Every spinner of Karded Cotton knitting yarns knows 
that Argentina is one of the important markets. 
The advertiser (a domestic corporation), has been estab- m 
lished there, with a selling office on the ground for over 25 c 
years,— during all of that time specializing in the knitting 
trade. Has successfully merchandised substantial quantities , 
of cotton yarn. They now seek the representation of a mill Ol 
(or mills) that can offer a suitable range of counts, of re 
excellent quality and with competitive prices. sh 
can S ; | 
They maintain their own shipping office in this country po 
and can take delivery in New York, attending to all export ret 
details. } on 
: | 
With suitable inducements might finance sales, or would ext 
guarantee the accounts. pre 
References, financial and otherwise, exchanged. ant 
son 
Negotiations, now or in the near future, with the 
Address Adv. 393, Textile World, 334 Fourth Ave., New York. ing 
tha 
pur 
har 
clin 
mit 
opp 
Like any other product of standard if 
and permanent value to the textile in- ae 
dustry, the success of the special purpose exp 
hay 
and 
ee Z 7) uality and amet not 
ZI IT ( VIL a 
ot OL Son 
‘ : a fe 
oe could only result from a knowledge of oi i 
Ask your - - a 
supply man how to prepare materials to scientifically the 
or write our : ar extr 
technical meet the problems of the textile plant. ne 
expert. a 
The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers _ 
. . soi , jaun 
Wyandotte, Michigan thin 
near 
culti 
was 
STEVENS PROMPT SERVICE late 
RIGHT PRICES ie 
YARN CO., Inc. brok 
IS ft 
86-88 N.Y pone owe Re 
: __? DSIERY FINISHING BOARDS = 
° wi 
Worth St. VAN City : 
, sure 
COTTON YARNS they 
year 
LILY MILL & POWER CO. han 
Combed Rev. Thrd. 21s to 50s 
RHYNE-HOUSER MFG. CO. Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. _ 
Combed 50s to 80s 1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MELVILLE MFG. CO. 
& Carded 26s to 30s 
2 ROYALL COTTON MILLS 
® Carded 20s 
= | STEELE COTTON MILL CO. BALING PRESS 
& Carded 26s to 30s 01 
<4 STERLING COTTON MILLS (HYDRAULIC) ues 
tw Carded 8s to 16s 50 to 300 
& ST. PAUL'S COT. MILL CO., Ine, F 
= Carded 20s to 30s TONS PRESSURE . 
aj] H. C. TOWNSEND COT. MILLS With or without ly 
8s Carpet Yarn motor 
Size to suit your ‘ 
MULTIPLE END ELECTRICAL work 
TUBES Ask us about them 
SYCO Special 40s to 120s D . & Boschert a 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA Press Co., Ine. ‘ 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 388 West Water St Mem) 





SYRACUSE, N.Y.,U.S.A. 











WATSON E. COLEMAN 
Registered Patent Lawyer 
724 Ninth St., N. W., Washington, D. C.| 
Victor Building 
Highest references Best results | 
Promptness assured 
Patents and Patent Law. Trade-marks Registered 


Telephone Main 3593 _ Established 1854 } 
| CROSBY & GREGORY | 


HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT _ sj; 
| 






PATENTS i 

Old South Building, Boston if 
Patents and Patent Cases-Trade Marks-Copyrignts 

Special Attention to Textile Inventions } 
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Cotton—Continued 


More General Inquiry 





Mill Demand for Cotton in South 
Is Still Inactive 

Mempuis, TENN., July 2—While 
mill demand is still described as in- 
ictive, inquiry is more general, ship- 
pers are buying more freely and cot- 
ton of all descriptions is becoming in- 
creasingly hard to buy. Basis on 
short lengths has advanced about 25 
points, owing largely to scarcity and 
remains about unchanged but nominal 
on staples. While sentiment here is 
extremely bullish because of the 
present unsatisfactory crop outlook 
and the situation may have induced 
some mills to put out feelers, most of 
the buying is attributed to the stock- 
ing of cotton by shippers who feel 
that at prevailing prices it is a safe 
purchase even if it does yield them a 
handsome profit. Shippers are in- 
clined to fight shy of forward com- 
mitments although they have had little 
opportunity to book such business even 
if they had been more willing to 
accept it. 

Possibilities of a short crop, and 
experience in recent years as to grades 
have made those who survived crop 
and grade shortages disinclined to 
accept business on which they could 
not hope to do better than break even. 
Some forward business was booked 
a few weeks ago but most, if not all, 
of it was protected by stocks on hand. 
The crop in Memphis territory is 
extremely spotted both in the hill lands 


and in alluvial sections; the plant 
varies in size from pitifully small 
jaundiced, lice and grass infested 


things to a foot or more in height 
nearly ready to bloom; all fields need 
cultivation except those the grower 
was able to reach during the week; 
late as it is, much cottom remains to 
chopped out and stands are being 
broken in the process. A wet June 
is traditionally bad for the crop. 
Reports indicate, and they probably 
will be confirmed by U. S. Weather 
Bureau averages for the month when 
they become available, that June this 
year was the wettest June in more 
than 20 years in Arkansas, Tennessee 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 
June 30 June 2 
ets average bil te 22.58 21.61 
B-¢ “lip 22.75 21.50 
Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices nominal 
ly : Skee ti Puen tet aa eee eee 
2627 


‘ Ss 


Current Sales 


a2&loe 





Prev Week 
week before 
Me s tota ‘ 14, 35 9,450 7,790 
P neluded in tot 925 7,250 6, 80" 


9 


markets ; 32, 737 29, 755 23,335 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 







For Last Year 
ss week year before 
7 pts 950 2,789 3, 39 

pt 8,148 16 
- e Aug. 1 t 817,349 = 748,! 
a s ean 18,838 25, 899 
Tota e Aug. 1 1,447,195 2,344,040 1,764, 922 
ock.... ; 114,149 104,532 188,920 
ee for week 5, 704 10,690 9, 866 
stock in hands 
of Memphis factors 18,750 37,000 67,000 
weer for week ) 250 2,000 2,000 


and Mississippi. 
rain during the last week in June but 
showers were light to moderate and 
less frequent; some work was accom- 
plished. Rains in northeast 
and in Oklahoma were detrimental ; in 
the Atlantics they were of doubtful 
benefit. 

Sales during the week, including 
f.o.b., were 14,350 bales, a good total 
in comparison with recent weeks and 
considering the fact that the unsold 
stock here is only 18,750 bales and that 
stocks in the interior 
exhausted. 


Texas 


are nearly 


Staples Off with Futures 
Decline Accentuates Dullness 

Egyptian Sak Weakness Again 

Boston, July 3—The ups and 
downs of the domestic futures market 
have exerted little influence upon the 
attitude of buyers 
staple cottons, the latter continuing 
their hand-to-mouth policy of buying 
and their needs being further shrunk 
by increased mill curtailment. At the 


towards extra 


top touched by futures shippers 
showed increased weakness on_ basis 
for old-crop cotton, but continued 


relatively firm on new crop, and on 
the latter are so far above spinner’s 
ideas as to render inquiry as dull as 
demand. quot 
ably unchanged, but 
are the top 
prompt delivery. 

During the week the 
market turned more definitely in 
favor of the bearish element on Sak. 
futures, and the latter are now taking 
their turn at manipulation. Upper 
contracts, on the other hand, have 
been relatively steady in price. New 
crop months on both Sak. and Uppers 
are the firmest. July Sak. at $39.85 
is off 118 points since June 27, while 
Nov. Sak. at $41.50 is off only 96 
points. August Uppers at $27.50 is 
off 38c., and Oct. at $28.17 is off only 
28c. 


Prices of staples are 
bottom 
for 


heures 


close to sales for 


Alexandria 


Current Quotations 
Average prices for July-Aug. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton 
lengths) are as follows: 


(government 





Middling 

RM R716 1Gs cs ccvess 2414to25c. 

1 1/16 in. to % in...... 24% to25« 

a) Seer erst 25 to2sl« 

1 3/16 in 2614to27 7 
Be Biicsnctn senses cane 29141030 ac 30 to3l 

Basis on New York, July, 21. 85« 
John Malloch & Co., Boston, 


quote Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston 
for July-Aug. shipment as 
Medium Sakelarides, 
Medium Uppers, 30'%c., 
June 27. 
July 3 on the Alexandria exchange as 
follows: July Sak. $39.85, off $1.18, 
August Uppers, $27.50, off 38c, 
June 27. 


follows: 
39c., off Ic; 
off “4c, from 
They report closing prices 


from 





*Quidnick-Windham Mfg. Co., Wil 
limantic, Conn. Report of receivers for 
the Quidnick-Windham Mfg. Co. cover 
ing from Feb. 8 to May 7, shows $21,- 
865.61 on hand Feb. 8, with receipts to- 
talling $4,376.95. Disbursements totalled 
$1,650.56, and the amount on hand was 
$24,592. 


There was too much | 
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A Practical Jack Spool 


The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 


Notice the construction of the 
washer. The feather fits 
tightly into a slot in the head 
and barrel preventing the 
head from turning or coming 
loose. 


There are no threads on ten- 
non to strip; if the head 
breaks leaves good end for 
new heads. The head is 
three ply hardwood—guaran- 
tees strength and freedom 


from warping, splitting and 
breakage. 


Long tapered stud fitted to 
tapered hole prevents gud- 
geon from wearing hole and 
becoming loose. 


Extra long oblong nut cannot 
be drawn into wood or be- 
come loose. 


Spring lock keeps gudgeon 
tight. 


Write today for trial proposition. 


VERMONT Spoot & Bossin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont 








—— See cllso 
CONSOLIDATED 
——CATALOG——— 





FINISHING COTTON GOODS 


Cotton piece goods dyers, bleachers, and finishers can 
find in Georgia, Alabama, and the Chattanooga Dis- 


trict plant sites which meet their requirements. 


The 


expanding textile industry of the Southeast is still 
sending a large part of its cotton cloth to other parts 
of the country to be dyed and finished. 


Lines of the Central of Georgia Railway serve Ala- 


bama, Georgia, and the Chattanooga District. 


If you 


are finishing cotton fabrics in a high cost area, write 
us for facts about this territory and our rail and water 
transportation service for cotton piece goods shippers. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
Savannah, Georgia 


CENTRAL 


‘GEORGIA 


| 
| 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
| Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 











THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
=| SWEATER WEAVING 


i eer Be % 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio St. 








FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED  wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 
Tops 
W. C. GAUNT & CO 


212 SUMMER ST. 53 S. FRONT ST 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


YARNS 
PERCY A. LEGGE 
134 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


FALLS YARN MILLS 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


py eee 3 ns Incorporated 1904 
ee ee | 
Fine Woolen and 


ys et Merino Yarns 
. Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY, 


Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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[’ is our vigilant watch over every 
detail of the dyeing process which 
enables us to turn out superior work 
Put your dyeing needs up 

to us... . You will like the re- 

sults and quick-stepped de- 


liveries. 


FLORENCE 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


O. J. CARON 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and Gen. Moar. 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 











C. M. PATTERSON YARNS 
Western Selling Agents for: 


Philadelphia, Pa., Bradford Yarns. 
Woonsocket, R. I., French Yarns. 


Mercerized Yarns. 
Chicago, Ill. 


YARNS 


Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., 
— Desurmont Worsted Co., 
xcelsior Mills, Union, S. C., 


222 West Adams Street 


SOP JOHN R.STEWART CO. 


. OP 241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.PA. 


~NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES. ~_, 


‘ - MAKERS - Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston, Mass. 

















Chautauqua Worsted Mills 
BRADFORD YARNS eee 


DESCRIPTION 
Jamestown, New York 














WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


THE “MURDOCK” 







—,_ 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 











Keep Your Sptedics | fully equipped with 
e 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 
in the perfection of your goods 


Murdock & Geb Co., FRANKS 


GARTH MFG. CO. 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
CARDED STOCK 


For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic 
72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 












Rockwell Woolen Co. 


hneesieeion, Mass. 
nufacturers of 


WOOLEN Y A R N Ss 


FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 


Star Worsted Company 
YARN & 


FITCHBURG 











eee 


YW 
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S. 
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ORSTED YARNS 





Wool Tops Easier in 
Restricted Market 


Top Makers Willing to Shade 
Prices Whenever Able to Cover 
Themselves on Wool 
BOSTON.—Prices in the wool top 
iarket are a little easier all along the 
ine. Top makers are willing to sell 
tops at any price provided they can 
ver themselves on wool, but where 
they cannot this 
refuse to 





do they naturally 
make concessions 
which would cancel their foresight in 
earlier purchasing of wool and hand 
over what ought to be their legitimate 
profit to the top buyers. Considerable 


enough 


husiness has been offered during the 
week in half blood tops at $1.35 and 

100,000 Ib. order would have been 
taken by the concern approached had 
they been able to eover themselves 
with wool at a figure that would have 
allowed them a very moderate profit. 
The very general quietness in the 
wool market, no advances being re- 


‘orded, and some easing off recorded 
in quarter blood have allowed quota- 
tions following this market to be 
scaled down a cent or two a pound. 
Prices are steady in the noil market 
but demand is much less active. As 
half the year has now gone by the 
course of fine and % blood noils dur- 
ing the period becomes of interest. 
The trend has been upward for both 
qualities. Not a single recession of 
importance has occurred for the year 
to date. The situation seems to favor 
a continuance of high prices on fine 


notls with probably higher values 
made later on in the case of good 4 
blood noils which have been com- 


paratively neglected for a long period. 
Fine noils are now selling 16% higher 
than in January and \% bloods 8% 
higher. Average prices for January 
and June are shown herewith: 





Jan. June Advance 

Fine noils.. 85 ggc 14¢ 

1 bloods... 58c 63¢ 5c 

a a 
Top and Noil Quotations 
Tops—Boston 
EE ee (64-668) $1. 
Halt blood . . (60-62s) aaa 
High % blood....... (58s) ‘3 
Aver. % blood....... (56s) ae 
aw We MONO. ok ok aes 1. 
High 4 blood........ (50s) 1 
ee re cocccceccsosegn 
SS eas dee twee Setsveece 
PE sstcneewape eb eaten é 
UB & eee ora acer eit oo create 90/7 .91 
Lg ST OPT ie dee ne a .90/ .91 
; Tops—Bradford, Eng. (June 29) 
MM sccehians saa pehs asx. e ee 57d 
EES AO (64s) 54 gd 
Half-blood haere ceraaiensVaite (60s) 50d 
Half-blood, low........... (58s) 46 14d 
Three-eighths blood....... (56s) 42d 
Quarter-blood ° . (50s) 82tod 
8 re eee (46s) 27d 
Noils—Boston 

Ee Terre eee $.95-$1.00 
BO UIOGM cbse see's sce’ .90- .95 
min 8 Blood. «6.6 cceases .18= .82 
ge .68- .73 
ee a OS eee -61- .63 
High % blood.......... .60- .62 
Ss Se eens careers hte aed 53—- .55 
RM .. seeeuaus Gis eat as lad 50- .52 


Medium Wools and Yarn Prices 





What Does 


Easing 


of 


Fleece Wools Indicate? 


Philadelphia. 
UTSTANDING feature of the 
varn market during the last three 
weeks has been the firmness of prices 
notwithstanding lack of demand from 
manufacturers in all 
or knitting being 

move during this period 
yarns is 


weaving 
dithcult to 
Strength of 
particularly noticeable in 
the asking- 
prices of fleece wools, here and in 
the Middle West, quotations in se 
eral having 
the peak of 56c¢ to 57¢ 


lines, 
yarns 


reduction in 


view of 


from 
for bright me- 


instances declined 


dium wools to the current level of 
53c to 54c. 
Action of yarns in view of this 


the the market is 
resting on a fairly stable foundation 
for the present at least, it being diff- 
cult for manufacturers to locate spin- 
ners willing to make 
cause of this occurrence in the wool 
section. No firmer than 
outerwear counts, largely spun from 
quarter and three-eighths grades, the 
going price being $1.50 


50s. 


gives impression 


reductions be- 


varns are 


for 2-20s, 


Medium Wools Different 

There are several reasons for this 
development in knitting yarns the 
more important of which are to be 
found in the material situation 
at the present time, medium 
being largely used by the outerwear 
spinning group. 
a category by themselves according 
to spinners and wool dealers, point- 
ing out there is no other source of 
supply domestic manufacturers 
using these grades, the United States 
being the lowest priced market in the 
world for medium and relief 
from scarcity of these grades cannot 
be expected from abroad within any 
reasonable time. Dealers and manu- 
facturers must depend to a large de- 


Taw 


wot yl S 


Medium wools are in 


for 


wools 


gree upon the domestic supply of such 
wools to all and purposes, it 
being apparent foreign wools of this 
tvpe, 


intents 


that possibly could be used, are 
selling abroad at higher prices than 
importations could be made by domes- 
tic spinners. 

In view of this spinners and deal 
ers alike are studying the domestic 
medium wool situation with care, the 
former being 


concerned regarding 


purchases of bright wools made in 
the Middle West weeks ago, Many 
knitting varn spinners having been 


reported at that time to have paid the 
peak prices for bright wools reached 
this 
these 


year. They see quotations in 


sorts slightly easier and are 
wondering what effect this will have 
upon them and the prices which they 
able to for : Spin 
ners want to know whether this is 
the beginning of a major decline or 


are secure Varns. 


whether it is merely a slight easing 
of quotations that advanced too rap- 
idly for the markets to fol- 
low. If the latter is true they want 
to know if 
strength or 


eastern 

conditions point to 
weakness during the lat- 
ter months of the 


year in these 


grades. 
Territories in Strong Hands 


dealers 
and many knitting yarn spinners bulk 
of medium wools of the 1927 territory 
clip has passed out of the market, a 
large poundage 


\ccording to local wool 


having been con- 


tracted for early this year on which 
deliveries are now made to 


spinners, the wool having been con- 


being 


tracted for on the sheep's back, going 


directly to spinner and not coming 
into the ordinary channels of the 
market. That this impression is an 
accurate one is indicated in the ac- 


tion of the market in territory wools 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-12s, low com. (36)............ 1. 10-1.15 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)........ 1.15-1.20 
2-208 to 2-24a, low 34 (44s)...... 1.30-1.35 
2-20s to 2-268, % bid. (46-488)... 1.3744-1.42% 
2-266 to 2-308, { bid. (488)... .. 1 50-1.55 
2-308 to 2-32s, 4 bid. S. A. (46s). 1 50-1.55 
2-328, 4 bid. (48-50s).......... 1.624)-1.65 
2-208, % bid. (568)............ 1.65-1.6714 
2-260, % bid. (566)............ 1.70-1.72% 
2-360, ¥% bid. (566)............. 1 7734-1.80 
2-32, 4 bid. (608)............ 1.75-1.77% 
2-36e, 14 bid. (60s)............. 1.80-1.824%4 
2-408, 14 bid. (60s)............. 1.85-1.874% 
2-50s, high, 44 bid. (64s)......... 2.00-2.05 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............ 2.071%4-2.10 
2-60e, fine, (708)............... 2.65-2.70 


French System 


20a, \ bid. (50s).......... 1.52% 
200, 94 bid. (86a)... IIIII 1. 65-1.67% 
26a, % blood (5fe).............. 1.70-1.72% 
30s, 44 bid. (605)............... 1.80-1.8214 
30s fine warp (66-708)........... 1.874-1.92% 
408, 44 bid. (60-G4s)............ 1.90-1.95 
Pa choscccscecesses 2.1244-2.174%4 
NG odie cade bbnanseucas 2.62-2.7 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-20s, low, 4 bid. (448)......... 1.25-1.30 
2-186 to 2-208, 4 bid. (50s)... .. 1.50 
2-266, 44 bid. (50s)............ 1.55 
2-300, 4% bid. (608)............. 1.60 
2-200, 3% bid. (56e)............. 1.65 
2-200, 4% bid. (60s)............. 1.80-1.85 
French Spun Merino White 
ee icctsis 1.35-1.37% 
LS ava aaydKat sun reneu 1.45-1.47% 
WIN nsec cescicasus 1.55-1.5744 
SUN MO Soon. sc oe ccc 1.65-1.6735 





during the period of 


Heece quotations, dealers stating that 


weakness in 


territory has not become any weaker 
and in fact they are still able to sell 
all the medium staple wools that they 
can get together and at the best prices 
they have secured this vear. 

Mhey state there is 
little territory of these 
ing into their hands for sale in the 
open market and the lots arriving are 
sold as quickly as they can be sorted. 


comparatively 


grades com 


This indicates much of the 1g28 terri 


tory medium wool stock has already 
passed into ownership of spinners 
and this is one of the strongest fac 
tors entering into the = situation 


and 
predicting little danger of anv weak 


medium grades, dealers spinners 


ness of medium territory can be seen 


world woo 


1 


at this time so long as 
markets continue along present lines 


What About Fleece Wools? 


\ different condition is to be found 
when the fleece section of the domes- 
tic wool situation is examined as it 
is impracticable for spinners or deal- 
ers to contract for these wools on the 
sheep's back as it done in territory 
the West. 
sheep in the fleece sections are 
smaller West 
territories are grown and as a 


wools in far locks of 
much 
where 
result 


are 


than in the far 


fleece wools 


usually obtainable. 


not 
Dealers and spin 


large clips of 


ners are not so prone to buy on the 
sheep’s back in fleece sections as in 
territories and this fact is responsible, 
according to many well informed fac 
tors, for the decline in fleece during 
recent weeks while territories remain 
steady. There are weak holders here 
the country in the 
territories usually in 


and in 
while 


former 
are 
stronger hands. 

According to factors in local mar- 
ket there will not be more than 35,- 
000,000 Ibs. of medium 


this year and a large percentage of 


fleece wools 
this is already in spinners’ hands and 
located in 
hands of large fleece dealers. Weak- 
ness in the market has come from a 
small number of dealers who are not 


balance is fairly strongly 


in position to hold on and from coun- 
try owners who are anxious, now that 
buyers from the East have withdrawn 
buyers, and are trying to sell wools 
when there is 
usual result 
cerned. 


No Major Decline Now 


this 
wools in 


with the 
so far as prices are con- 


no demand, 


In view of 
dium 


condition of me- 
the United States 
many here, both dealers and spinners 
are predicting that unless a 
change in the world situation 
occurs there is little probability of 
any major decline in medium wools 
taking place in the United States in 
the near future, basing this 
upon the fact foreign medium 
wools are selling at prices that make 


drastic 
wool 


conclu- 
sion 


importations impracticable; that ter- 
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Ribbers 
Body Machines 
Hosiery Machines 


Necktie Machines 


Cireular Machines for 


Every Purpose 


We will be glad to furnish 
information of our com- 


plete line. 





Your salesmen may secure many pros- 
pects but after all what is going to 
sell them and keep them sold is a 
consistently fine product. Brinton 
machines produce the highest quality 
— economically, consistently, depend- 
ably. Make Brinton machines your 


**mechanical salesmen.”’ 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 


rreat Britain and the Continent: Australia: J. H. Butter & Ce., 
Wildt & Co,, Ltd., Leicester, Eng. Sydney, Melbourne 

South America: M. Buchsbaum, China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc, 
Calle Alsina 1814, Buenos Aires, 50 Peking Road, Shanghai, 
Argentine Republic. China. 





PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired 
at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 


CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 


32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 
Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 





SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 
TAKE-UP 

This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” in diameter of any de 
sired gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size of cylinders. Also 
built in sizes from 2!” to 32” in diameter for the production of a great 
variety of fabrics. 

Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and 
astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in sizes from 754” to 205” inclusive, of any desired gauge; thes 
measurements being back to back of cylinder needles. 
The fabries from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals and 


athletic goods 
These machines are second to none on the market 
The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”— Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS — aasoiitateotam 
——CATALOG— 


or 
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CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H..§-.. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


ritory medium wools are in strong 
hands and that any further weakness 
in fleece quarter and three-eighths will 
witness a covering by spinners. They 
will do this to protect purchases made 
earlier in the season at figures two 
or three cents higher. In short, a 
majority feel the lack of large sup- 
plies of medium wools will prevent 
any decided weakness in these grades 
and many are anticipating renewed 
strength — coring the fall. 


Yarn Prospects Improve 


Second Half of 1928 Likely to See 
Increased Activity 
BOSTON.—The worsted yarn mar- 
ket shows very little improvement as 
compared with a week ago. 
buy 


Spinners 


who wool rather than tops are 


however, sounding out the market for 


these commodities and trying to get 
the half blood quality around $1.35. 
There seems to be a feeling in the 


market that weaving varns are likely 
to do much better 
not only 
the 


in the near future 
in volume of business but in 
matter of prices obtained. 
Prospects for a larger business in 
worsted weaving yarns seem better 


as 
the market enters upon the second 
half of 1928. Lower spindle activity 


for the past twelve months means at 
least that quantities of 
burdensome stocks have been cleaned 
out of the way and the presumption 
now is that output of yarns and their 


considerable 


consumption are running pretty close 
together. The spinning industry is 
generally busier during the second 
half of the year; thus the average 
spindle activity for the first six 


months of 1926 was 65.8 
last six months 72.2; 
six months was 66.7 
months 68.1. 


and for the 
in 1927 the first 
and the last six 
In both years the spin- 
ning industry was at its maximum 
the August-Nov. period. 
There is therefore a statistical basis 
for the belief that the August-Nov. 
period this year will witness greatly 
improved business. 


activity in 


Worsted spindle active machine 
hours showed another small decline 
in May when the figure stood at 
64.66 in which t¢c9 would be full 


shift capacity for the entire spindles 


reported. The May figure was at a 
low point for many months, Table 
herewith gives May figures for the 
past four vears: 
POY Sip tes wa aw ee ee ee alee 8S 54.6% 
EAE aoe eaves est ones kA 61.4% 
ot aS Ee ee ee 57.2% 
NBS” Sahel es5i 5h escuela le wie e.8 aCe 52 0% 


e turnover of yarns in the Brad- 
market shows very little improve- 
and is considered unsatisfactory. 
new business being placed is in- 
‘ent to replace contracts running 
Short time in the industry is be- 
ng more prevalent and the desire 
eep machinery tends to 

the spinners vulnerable to low 

business. Consumption, how- 
ver. is said to be on a comparatively 
‘eady basis, even though spindle 


going 


pric 
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hour activity is declining. If 
situation continues, a stronger sellers | 
yarn market may be seen. Spinners 
continue to complain of lack of par- 


this | 


Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 





ticulars even in contracts well below 
the market. 
BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS : 
a . ea 
2 2 9 | Worsted Yarns 
2 5 11 
2 ¢ -2 


More Wool Consumed in May) 


Than in April | 


Ofsfice and Wits Ghornton, BR. J. 


WasuHincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has announced 
statistics with regard to. consumption | 
of wool, by manufacturers in the} 

| 
| 





United States during May, based on | 
reports received from 494 manufac- 
turers operating 551 mills. The re- 
porting mills which are included in| 
this report are equipped with 49,050 
looms, 


MERION WORSTED MILLS 


4,850 sets of woolen cards, 
2,145 worsted combs, and 3,284,853 
spindles. This is exclusive of 13 


manufacturers operating 60 mills who 
failed to report for this month. Ac- 
cording to reliable textile directories | 
1927, these ciantanatiine mills are 
equipped with 
looms, 


LAL 


| ; cryin - 


for 





approximately 11,673 


1,280 sets of woolen cards 


, 521 | 


| 
worsted combs, and 921,056 pa, 
| 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


The total quantity of wool entering 
into manufacture as reported by the 
494 manufacturers during May, 
reduced to a grease equivalent, 


Mill and Office 
1028. | WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
Was | 


43,911,051 lbs., as compared with 38,- | 





854.522 Ibs. reported by 495 manufac- | 





o rl 
turers for April; and 44,338,043 lbs. | aoe : 
reported by 514 manufacturers for | - 2 
May, 1927. 

The monthly consumption of wool | 


(lbs.) in grease equivalent for manu- 
facturers reporting for 1928 was 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


as 
follows: January, 45,087,427; Feb- | 
ruary, 48,323,520; March, 46,757,305 ; RAW & THROWN SILK 
and for April, 38,854,522. | 
"a > o > shows he | 
rhe following “table shows the | ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 
quantities of wool consumed, classi 


fied according to condition and grade: 


(QUANTITIES IN THOUSANDS OF 


MIME MT 








| THOUBAN POUNDS) | | CHICAGO 
Total for Tot. Jan. to May Incl. | 
Class and Grade May, 1928 1928 1 
TORRE Qo xeywassads 37,185 191,462 2 2 
Domestic ... 21,086 109, St “i, INNUTUITINEGTELUTENTUETIEY 
Foreign ..... 16,099 81.598 104”, 4 
Combing! . 19,676 1 O89 11 t 
Clothing! : 6,626 105 ; 
64s, 70s, 89s (Fine) 9, 895 19,397 2, 046 | 
58s, 60s (14-Blood) oe 24,781 21,565 
56s (%-Blood) 4, 69 24,651 28 685 
18s, 50s (14-Blood) 4,794 25,437 2 — For KNITTING 
16s (Low %-Blood) 1, 14 { 6,454 8 and 
44s (Common)?.... 101 751 Ai MERINO WEAVING 
6s. 40s (Braid)? lil 2 58 
cee ; JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
c Lincoln? ; ano Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Boston and New England States—Messrs. H. W. 
Carnet We 10 eee oir ie re o=c | Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphie, Pa. Dw _ and Walter Skerry, 10 High St., 
eins , “oe ne New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave Sost 
ee . | Chicago—C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. Los Ang eles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 
grease equiv 43,911 222,9 d 898 | 
Domesti 25, 934 132.47 ] | 
Foreign 17, 976 1 | 
| 
‘ | 





Regular Production, Standard Quality 
Uniformity in Finished Product 


a Srigee tai : Rayon E. W. DUTTON, Inc. | 


| W aste 25 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City | 
| Cable Address: DUTINC.N. Y. 
Harry Cohen Opens New Phila. | * 


Tele- hone: Murray Hill 7866 
Office eterna atin 


Harry Cohen, well known in the | R 4 g : 












TOPS:-:NOILS 
PICARDED 

che lg vidang Pa. a aguas Spunrayarn and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
6 aaa oe T a oa ABEECO MILLINC.505- — AVE.,NEW YORK CITY 
Pind a < . oo * CANADIAN RESRESEEEINES. WM B. STEWART © SONS, LTD, TORDITD-“MONTREAL 


Philadelphia worsted yarn trade, has 
taken offices at 14 Strawberry St., in 


that city, where he is operating under 
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GLANZSTOFF 


SUPERIOR RAYON YARNS 


All sizes from 50 to 300 denier 


Also multi-filament 
and fine denier ~— 


Glanzstoff has be - oduc 
fine Rayon yarn 1899, 


AMERICAN PLAN T 
ELIZABETHTON, TENN. 


The multi-filament softness of Glanzstoff Yarn ts 
saan every caine a knitters “of fine under- 
wear— en i . 


Con 


usual interest. 


AMERICAN 
GLANZSTOFF CORPORATION 


180 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Expect Better Half 
Year in Rayon 


Market Should Improve with 
Rest of Textile 
Trades 


‘pinion seems to be growing in the 
ivon market that improvement in de- 
mand during the last six months of 
the vear, as compared with the first 
half, should be marked. This is based 

expectation of better business in 
of textiles. Rayon has of 
course, felt the effect of the prolonged 
depression and it is only surprising 


+} 


1 


all lines 


at there has not been serious accu- 
ot stock. The extent to 
which the market has held up is evi- 
lence of the position which this fiber 
has earned for itself. 


mulation 


\nnouncement of unchanged prices 
one of the large producers, for de- 
August, September and Octo- 
out the belief of a large 
rtion of the market to the effect that 
i price reduction is not contemplated. 
here has been some talk of such ac- 

n during recent weeks particularly, 
growing out of the fact that sales have 
heen made under certain conditions be- 


iverles 


ber, bears 


list prices, as noted previously in 
columns. It is felt that the an- 
ticipated improvement will make such 
hange unlikely. It is true that many 
have felt that a reduction should have 
heen made before this, as a stabilizing 
inflt but this 
generally held. 


these 


opinion is not 


On the whole, the ravon market en- 


ters the second half year with every 
rospect of the total year’s production 
ind sales being well up to the esti- 
ites made in January—provided of 
ourse that general textile conditions 


rove, as seems probable. 


In connection with imports for May, 
is noted in last week’s issue, it is in- 
to the fact that the 
| imports for the last three months 
* 2,825,786 lbs. which represents a 

of something 


teresting 


record 


over 11,000,000 
the annual 


16,000,000 lbs. in 


per year as against 


tation ot over 


Construction of Chatillon Plant 
Progressing 


| progress is being made in the 


uction of the plant of the 
\merican Chatillon Corp., at Rome, 
\ra On May 24, the contract 
given for the excavation which 


in the removal of 
soil and the building of a 
This work is now complete 


57,000 Cu. 


Southern Railway has already 
e tracks around the plant. 
indation was started July 1. 

ruction of the plant is ex- 
be complete by the end of 
after which the installation 


inery will be begun. When 


the plant is in full operation, there will 
be a daily production of 6,000 Ibs. of 


acetate and 12,000 lbs. of viscose 
rayon. 
In addition to the contracts for 


power house, stokers and boilers, prev- 
iously noted in these columns, contract 
for the stack has been awarded to the 
Alphons Custodis Chimney Construc- 
tion Co. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co. are engi- 
neers for the project and are cooperat 
ing with Ing. Mancini and Dr. Balsan 
of the Chatillon company. The 
American Chatillon has at its disposal 
the staff of La Soie de Chatillon of 
Milan, Italy, which r 38 
chemists and 22 mechanical engineers. 


consists of 


Booking 
changed 

The Du Pont Rayon Co. announced 
on Monday that it is 
orders 
October unchanged 
prices, with the exception of its 100 
denier 
yarn. 


Rayon Orders at Un- 
Prices 
booking 


now 


for August, 


September and 


deliveries at 


super-extra, second 
The price of this erade has 
been advanced toc to $1.70 per Ib. 


grade 





| 
‘Rayon Notes From Britain 


(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) | 





POLAND 


Che shares of the Fabrique de Soie 
Artificielle 
been introduced on the London Stock 
Exchange. 


de Tomaszow have now 


The company was founded 
in 1910 under the laws of Russia and 


was reconstituted in 1923 under the 
laws of Poland. Che share capital 
consists of T, 300,000 shares of 30 


Zlotys nominal value each to bearer 
The capital was raised from 19,500,- 
000 zlotys to 39,000,000 zlotys on 3rd. 
March, 1928. 


last three vears were as follows: 


The net profits for the 


Net Profit Dividend 

Year Zloty per cent 
127 3,878,032 10 
TeVZe e y tO, 201 10 
125 1,380,015 6 

The output in 1927 was about 5000 


kilos. daily and the present produc 
tion is at the rate of about 7000 kilos 
this 
The company is by far the 


Poland, 


Viscose 


and will be  graduall 


doubled. 


daily 


most important producer in 
both 


and 


making collodion 





DOMESTIC 


First) Second 
Denier Filaments on" <r “eo Qual. Qual. 
75 18 $2.55 
80 30 2 60 
100 18 $2.15 $2.00 SL.65 
100 10 2.20 S170 
125 18 WS 1.45 
125 50 2.05 1. 40 
150 24 1.50 1.45 eS 
150 36 1 60 ..ao 
150 60 1.75 Ls 
170 24-27 145 ee 
170 36 1 50 } 25 
170 6!) 1. 60-1.70 1.25-1.30 
200 30 1.45 1.25 
200 80 1.70 30 
250 36 ..2S 1.25 
300 10-44 1 30 1.28 1.2 
150 51-66 ie 1.20 
600 66-72 1.20 1.15 
900 125 1.25 1 20 
1.200 126 1.25 1.20 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
Denier “A” = id, Miaka Denier Sa USE “?e" 
35 $3.50 $3.25 125 9:75 S165 SL.50 
50 2.75 2.50 130 1.70 1 60 1 45 
75 2.50 2 30 140 1 60 150 1 40 
100 2.15 2 00 150 1 50 1.45 . ae 
110 1 90 1 80 160 1.45 1 10 1 30 
120 1 80 1 70 S155 170 1.45 1 0 1.2 
CLUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
Denier Filaments Price Denier Filaments Price 
10 30 $4.50 150 112 $2.40 
60 15 wee 180 135 2 30 
80 60 3.50 240 180 2.20 
100 75 3:25 300 225 2.25 
120 90 2 90 
ACETATE PROCESS 
Denier Price Denier Price 
15 $4 00 170 €2 85 
12 $.25 200 ihe 
300 2 


RAYON 


Producers’ List Quotations) 


VISCOSE PROCESS 






























PRICES 


silk. 


is comparatively 


The cost of production in Poland 
low and domesti 
producers are protected by 
dutv of 11 
about $1.25, which has recently been 


an import 
zlotvs per kilo., equal to 
increased by an additional 30°. The 
president is Z. Toeplitz of Warsaw and 
the directors are \W 

ot London; C. L. Fisher of 
H. Ginsberg of Warsaw; P. 
berg of London; St 


other Barouch 
| ondon ' 
Linden 


Laurvsiewicz ot 


Warsaw; Dr. H. Majmon of Wat 
saw; G. Popelier of Brussels; L. Toe 
plitz of Milan and F. Wislicki ot 
Warsaw. The last named in the 


managing director. 
ITALY 
Exports of rayon trom Italy in the 


month of March totalled 3.358. 


== |] 
255 IDs. 


against 3,243,990 Ibs. in March, 1927. 
The exports for the first quarter ot 
the vear are theretore 9,071,400 Ibs, 
against 7,444,976 Ibs. in the corre 
sponding period of 1927. Exports 
from Germany have been at much the 


shipments 


same level as last year, but | 


to China, now the second most 1m 
portant Italian market have increased 
rapidly. On the contrary there has 
been a marked falling off in demand 
from the United States Britain is 
increasing in importance as a cus 


tomer. India is poor in comparison 


with the previous vear, \rgentine 


takings has increased. 


GERMANY 
It is reported on reliable authority 
that Courtaulds, Ltd., 
their action against the 
Basle, 


with the object of restraining the lat- 


have withdrawn 
\lsa, of 


raised 


SOC 
Switzerland, which was 
ter company from exercising its rights 
under the Drut patents for the 
of hollow filament silk 
that the 
without Courtaulds 
right to 
and it is also understood that 


pro- 
duction It is 


understood has been 


ste ipped 


action 
having 


gained any use the patent, 


a similar 
withdrawal has been made by the Zeh 


lendorf Co. This action does not di 


] 1 


rectly affect the case in the English 


courts where the decision of the judge 


is still awaited, but there may be indt 
rect effects. 
* * x 
It was stated at the recent meeting 


the I. G. 
production of rayon was now 


of Farbenindustrie that the 
between 
24 and 26 thousand pounds daily and 
upon ot the 


increased to 48,000 Ibs. It 


completion extension 


will be 
now reported that the Glanzstotf Co 


is building a new factory at Tannen 


-berg and that this will be ready in the 


fall. 
gard to a new yarn which is to be pro 
duced 1] 


Reports are also frequent in re 


ut no definite information is 
i\ vil ble 
FRANCE 
An issue of five million shares of 
500 Belgian Francs each has been 
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Light 
o“ Air 


—your two best employees 





i ~~ 
RA-TOX Shades suspended from 
offset steel brackets provide for inde- 
pendent operation of center-swing 
ventilators in steel sash. 


RA-TOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 
SHADES "strt sas 
R‘’ \-TOX Shades are made from per- 


manently stained basswood strips 
woven parallel with hard-twist seine 


| 


twine. They definitely keep back sun- 
glare, but admit 30‘, to 40°) more light 
and air than ordinary shades. Twenty 
years of experience has enabled us to 
make and perfect installation methods 
to meet all shading requirements. 


Send specifications for details and estimate. 


Hough Shade Corporation 
(Industrial Division) 


1cé N. La Salle St., Chicago, IIL. 


EVERLASTING 
Brazed Steel Oilers 


The Standard ates 
of the Textile 
Industry foes 


Guaranteed 
for 5 years 


Sold by supply 
houses everywhere. 
Tell us the name of 
your supply house 
and we will gladly 
send sample. 


P.WALL 


Mf:. Supply Co. 
3126 Preble Ave, 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 





For Sticking to Iron 
Stop the Slip! 


by covering 
your pulleys with 
leather or cloth. 


and you will need 
no rivets Satis- 
faction guaranteed 


H. B. AMENT 
GLUE Co. 


Lovisville, Ky. 


AMENT” S GLUE 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


COPS CONES SPOOLS 


SKEINS 
NATURAL — DYED 


Baltic Tow (cine 


Converters of 


Rayon 


for every requirement 


80-82 Fourth Avenue 709 Grosvenor Bldg. 


NEW YORK PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
Algonquin 3977-3978 Dexter 7271 


Inquiries solicited 











NATURAL and CONVERTED 
© West IS” Street Mew 





W.J. Westaway Co. 


Textile Engineers 











CHATILLON 5rann RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 


Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings. 


WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK tor samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


meneet o ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 





Use Ament’s Glue | 


MONARCH SILK CO. 





1424 NO. HOWARD ST.., 





BECK YARNCO. RAYON 


FAST COLORS tor WEAVING 


RELIABLE SERVICE 200 Greene St., New York 








MANUFACTURERS 
Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 








PHILADELPHIA 
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LIMITED 
HAMILTON, CANADA 





We design, supervise con- 
struction and completely 
equip mills for any textile 
process. 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Montreal Office: 
M. L. C. Building 











DEC ALSO 


PATENT OFFICE 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co- 


8.E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 











L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers ef all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 
wee 


STANDARD HUMIDIFIERS 


Low in Cost 
High in Efficiency 


STANDARD 
ENGINEERING WKS. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Elliot FOR PRINT AWORKS 

Cloth Folder | 

and Measurer  Sttdicuie! 

ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon 5t. 
Worcester Mass. 





CREOSOTED 
Sub-flooring, | Construc 
tion Timbers; Lumber; 
Piling; Poles; Posts and 
other Forest Products. 


TE - = py efttuman. & Sons 


wood Preserving -_— 
Charleston ,~° S.C 
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Rayon and Silk 


ide by the Soie de Valenciennes. 
these shares were issued at 550 Bel- 
cian Francs exclusively to sharehold- 


s. The company are producers of 


viscose rayon at Valenciennes in 
France and control is vested in the 
Dutch Breda Co. 


* * x 

The capital of the Soc. des Textiles 
Chimiques du Nord et de l'Est is to 
be increased from 50,000,000 francs 
to 100,000,000 francs by the issue of 
200,000 new shares of 250 francs each. 
The formation of this company was 
nnounced only a few months ago 
when it was reported that the Borvisk 
patents would be taken over. The pro- 
moters are the Kuhlmann Chemical 
Group, Agache Filg and_ Dollfus 
Mieg et Cie. 


New York Exchange to Trade 
in Eight Grades of Raw Silk 

The National Raw Silk Exchange 
recently organized in New York as 
previously reported, will trade in eight 
grades of Japanese raw silk when it 
opens in September, according to a 
statement made by Charles V. V. 
Smillie, president. 

The eight grades will cover about 
85% of the raw silk imported into the 
United States. The contract of the 
Yokohama bourse, which is the only 
other exchange trading in silk, speci- 
fies only five grades. 

According to Mr. Smillie the New 
york grades include six grades of 
13-15 denier size white silk and two 
grades of 20/22 denier size, delivera- 
ble in white or yellow silk. 





DuPont Interested in 
Near Waynesboro, Va. 


Land 


WaAYNEsBORO, VA.—Tentative ar- 
rangements have been made by the 
DuPont Rayon Co., of New York, for 
the acquisition of approximately 100 


acres of land for the construction of 
a rayon plant. Negotiations for the 
site will be concluded provided certain 
agreements can be made with the city 
and other industrial interests. 
Viscose Co. Announces Prices 
on Dulesco Yarn 

\nnouncement of prices of the new 


Dulesco non-lustrous yarn has been 


made by the Viscose Co. as follows: 
Denier Filament 1st Quality 
‘ 30 $2.75 
100 
15 
10 





Holiday Period Retards Selling on 
Market 


the thrown silk market is experi- 


cing the quietest period of the year 
this week. Orders of the hand-to- 
mout) variety are being received but 
this really the only type orders 
Coming in. Renewed activity is sin- 
Sa looked for after the next week 
whe 


is expected that hosiery and 
silk manufacturers will start to 
rders of real size based on the 
of buyers coming into the 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Yarns—Continued 


market to place orders for the coming 
season. 

The price situation is much the same 
as the last few weeks and although 
raw silk has wavered from day to day 
the throwsters’ prices have remained 
steady for the last week. 





(60 day basis) 

Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6 35 
Japan tram, 3 & 4 thd. in skeins... psicce: Oe 
Japan tram, 5 thd. on cones eahle's «os ee 
Japan crepe, 2 thd. grand XX on bobbins.... 6 65 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack o obbins 6 2 

Japan crepe, 4 thd rack XX on bobbins 61 

Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/1 n bobbins 5 15 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops 2 65 

SPECIAL HOSIERY TRAMS 

Hosiery tram, 3 & 4 thd. Japan XXX $6 50 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd, Japan XX 6 00 
Hosiery tram, sp rack 5 70 
Hosiery tram, crack 5 60 
Hosiery tram, 


XxX 5 50 


Hosiery tram, Best X 


Spun Silk Dull 


Silk Waste Has Not Declined to 
Parity with Raw Silk 

It is the expressed hope that sub- 
stantial orders will be placed for spun 
silk in the next few weeks, but at the 
present this market is experiencing the 
quietest possible business. 

The market is in a rather unusual 
condition due to the fact that the 
waste silk market has not declined in 
comparison with raw silk prices and 
spinners express the sentiment that 
European consumption of waste has 
been greater this year. Either waste 
prices must decline or spun silk prices 
allowed to advance for the spinners to 
obtain a decent break. 

The market is more spotty than dur- 
ing recent weeks, but as soon as manu- 
facturers decide just what is needed 
the market is expected to recuperate. 
Schappe is in the same condition as 
spun silk. 


60-2 $4.40 40-2... acl 


nn ee 4.25 62-1. 


t 


2 
' 


Raw Silk Steady 


Not Much Change in New York or 
Yokohama 

Raw silk prices have been fairly 
steady during the last week, varying a 
few cents higher one day and back 
the next. 

It has been recognized by all that 
the prices prevailing during the last 
week are the lowest for a period of 
seven years and the general opinion 
does not seem to concede any further 
drop of consequence. 

3usiness throughout the silk mar- 
ket has been usually quiet and mills 
and throwsters alike seem to have de- 
veloped to a high degree, a watchful 
waiting attitude. Silk generally 
speaking has not been equal to previ- 
ous standards and it is hoped that the 
new crop will be of a much higher 
grade. This, with an advancing mar- 
ket, is about all that will induce buy- 
ing to any great extent, but importers 
are expecting to take orders of real 
size in the next few wecks. 

(60 day bas 
XX, 13/15 $5 45 


crack, 13/15 5 15 
crack XX, 13/15 5 


Japan filature, grand 
Japan filature, sp 
Japan filature, 
Japan fllature, XX, 13/15 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15 
Japan filature, X, 13/15 
Canton filature, new style 
Canton filature, new style 
Tussah filature, 8 


' 
t 
' 
+eorane 


cocoon 
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ROBISON 
YARNS 


Ply and Single 





Natural and Converted 


IN ALL}SIZES 


for 
ALL PURPOSES 


J Combination Twists,\, 
| Fast and Direct Color | 
Work. Specialists in | 


Colors 7 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 


coe. 
NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: 
171 Madison Ave. 














“ Inclentivene 











CHARLES COOPER CO. 
Machine and Needle Works 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


G. H. ROGERS, Representative, 877 Warren St., Albany, MB. ¥. 


Spring and Latch Needle 
KNITTING MACHINERY 











STANDARD FOR 


PLAIN RIBBED, CIRCULAR 
AND FLAT UNDERWEAR 
SHIRT CUFFS 
DRAWER BOTTOMS 





Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 
Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 
Balmoral Collarette Machines 
Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 


Machines 





SPRING AND LATCH 
NEEDLES 





Spring Needle Rib Top Machine 


Agents—Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
Sole Agents for China—Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking Road, Shanghai, China 














FLETCHER 


EX TRACTORS 





Electric Under-Driven Type 


All parts are built along 
generous lines, assuring 
many years of service 
with exceptional freedom 


from mechanical troubles. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——(CATALOG—— 


Frercner Worns 


Incorporated 
Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Glenwood Ave. and Second St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





FF 


Electric j 







‘ 
& 
| 
: 
A . 
~ f TYPE No. A 
As geared type “Hy- 
ot Speed” mixer { ea 
| 
& 
| 
Pp | 
cs 


stirring pastes, 
= on starch 
sizings, gum solu- 
tion ther in- 
gore it smaller 
eae Oth er mix- 
ers for tanks up to 
50,000 gallons 


Cape icity. 


Mix All Liquids 
in ANY Tank 


Write Ls OL 


4 Hy Ls SOP ! 


ene Speed SD SC OMP 
47 West 63rd “St New — 
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Baling 


But— 


LOGEMANN 


= mmm Hand - Belt- Electric- Hydraulic mmm 


Presses 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 





Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


ami MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burieigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FLOCKS 


WOOYW anno CO TFTFON 


For FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD. 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 


Irial Samples Supplied Gratis 


CLAREMONT Waste Mra, Co, pert W, CLAREMONT,N.H. 














‘The WHITINSVILLE 
, SPINNING RING CO. 3 


<= | SPINNING RING e 
SPECIALISTS © 


DIAMOND 
FINISH 


This is the fan = 


that dries the cloth in 
the leading Textile Mills 


Use one—it pays 


WHITINSVILLE -- MASS 





PK ON 


DIAMOND 
atts 


a 








Particular attention paid to 
Special Job Work and Gen- 
eral Repair Work 


A. Hun Berry Fan Co. 
28 Binford St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Textile 


Manufacturers 


Sheuld be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 
FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less tend- 
ency to weaken fibres, saving of time 


More level. dyeings are obtained with 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de 
gumming of omy dyed and fin- 
ished goods are easily and cheaply 


performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre, 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer and 
lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making ad- 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex- 
pensive, and is devoid of color and 
easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced —_ 
penetrate the cloth better, 
superior results in the handle ras 
feel of the*cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 
Further information gladly given. 

Jrite 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laborateries: Brooklyn, N. Y. 












IT FITS ANY BOBBIN 





No matter what style bobbin you us | 
the regular kind or —— onl = bin 
holder fits perfectly. We Le 
Combination Holder for b« th oom ds write. 


RONEY & RAE, Woonsocket, _ R. 1 | 


Chicago Wool 
Company 
SCOURED WOOL 


246 Summer Street - Boston 
1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 










GENERAL FIBER CO. 


Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS | 


Chicago—Illinots l 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 





GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, WoolWaste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 
—————— 






Hallowell, Jones & Donal 
roreIGN WOOL  oomestic 


252 Summer Street: BOSTON 


M. SALTER & SONS 


REWORKE 
CHELSEA, 


| 
D WOOL | 
MASS. 














| 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





Quieter Situation 
in Wool Substitutes 


No Trend Noticeable 


on General Business Lack- 
ing in Volume 

BOSTON.— Additional business ar- 
riving in the recovered wool market 
is on a restricted scale. The situation 
though promising is not yet produc- 
ing anything very startling and it is 
rather probable that for the next few 
weeks with the lightweight worsted 
season approaching materials which 
find their chief use in the heavy- 
weights will be somewhat neglected. 
The situation in rags is very similar. 
Graders are not buying softs in any 
volume nor have they any large 
quantities of graded materials to offer. 
There is a general inaction noticeable 
in the old rag market at this time. 
Clips continue to move more freely 
than old rags. 


Particular 


Blanket and overcoatings manufac- 
turers are favorably disposed to any 
substitute materials that will give 
good results and assist also in keep- 
ing down cost of production. The 
general price situation in recovered 


materials is without change. The 
underlying rag market though far 
from active is nevertheless firm. 


Graders would buy softs in large vol- 
ume if the price were lower, but tak- 
ing everything into account a 9-10c 
basis for mixed softs is none too high 
in the opinion not only of those who 
specialize in the handling of these 
materials but fair-minded 
graders and importing houses doing 
business in a large way. 


also ot 


Trading in the wool waste market 
has quieted down materially, but prices 
on all sorts are firm to steady with a 
slightly upward tendency seen in 
choice colored materials which with 
the exception of colored lap are still 
below normal parity with white mate- 
rials. All kinds of wastes are being 
sold, from colored laps at $1.00 down 
White mate- 
rials reflect the firmness on the wool 

irket. 


but not advancing. 


colored card at roc. 
Wools and wastes are firm 
Mill interest is in- 
sufficient in either case to establish any 
new high level of values. 

Business in wool by-products in the 
Bradford district is less active than it 
Demand neverthe- 
less is sufficient to absorb the greater 
] t oF supplies 


Was a month ago. 


the incoming and 
ere are no accumulations anywhere. 
lhe United States is 
interest in threads of 


pes but actual orders are small. Fine 


said to show 


some suitable 
spinning waste is rather irregular but 
even at its lowest price is not particu- 


lar'y favorable to American’ im- 


P ters. 


Less Foreign Wool Consumed 





Jan. May Utilization 25,396,000 Behind 1927 


Vay 





Consumption for Clothing 7,059,000 Lbs. Grease 


Boston. 

OTAL consumption in the 

United States in concerns report- 
ing for Jan.-May this year amounted 
to 222,934,000 grease 
pared with 234,898,000 Ibs. for simi- 
lar period last year, a decline of 11,- 
964.000 Ibs. Within this period the 
consumption of domestic in- 
creased 13,432,000 Ibs. which 
more than offset by a decline of 23,- 
The 
Was 


wool 


lbs., as com- 


wool 


was 


396,000 Ibs. in foreign wools. 
decreased foreign consumption 
chiefly in wools for clothing purposes. 
The carpet wool consumption for the 
period fell off only 1,288,000 Ibs. 
Rather to the surprise of many peo- 
ple consumption of wool in May regis- 
tered a good gain. Utilization in 
May for concerns reporting, approxi- 
mately 80% of total industry, in- 
creased 5,057,000 grease pounds. The 
New England States consumed 51.1% 
of total recorded. 
sumption, all foreign wool, was 10,- 
882,000 Ibs. while the consumption of 
foreign for clothing 
was only 7,059,000 Ibs. Consumption 
of domestic wool, grease basis for the 


Carpet wool con- 


wool purposes 














































Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 
(Corrected at close < See on Wednesday) 





month 25.934,000 lbs. Larger 


quantities of domestic fine, ™% 


was 
blood, 
¥% blood and 4 blood were utilized as 


compared with April while foreign 
fine, 34s and % blood showed de- 
creased consumption. 

In the January-May period this 


year grease wool consumption declined 
11,183,000 Ibs., scoured wools 402,000 
Ibs., while pulled wool consumption 
was practically unchanged as 
pared with similar period in 1927. In 
May however grease wool consump- 
tion gained Ibs. for the 
month. Scoured wools declined 380,- 
000 Ibs. while pulled wool consumption 
increased 729,000 lbs. 

Wool manufacturing in the United 
States during the month of May was 
practically unchanged from April and 
approximately 4% less active than in 
May 1927. Cloth looms showed the 
chief gain for the month while carpet 
looms had the largest decline in ac- 
tivity. The general average activity 
for the month was 65.1% as compared 
with 64.6% in April and 58.7% in 
May 1927. The following table shows 
the their 


com- 


3,322,000 


various machines and 


per- 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 


PE I arte este rene 49 —50 Turkey Fair average............ 47—52 
Fine clothing ....... ....39 —40 CMe ONO es oa Getwece cb acecas 48—50 
M% ea stent e eee eee reel — — Foreign Clothing and Combing 
 BIOON: oo ccccccesecccs 00 =O (In Bond) 
Scoured Basis— 
California Canadian : 
(Scoured Basis) Alberta F & F medium....1.10—1.12 
. Cane: 
a. re 1 ee 2 Super 12 months...... 1.08—1.10 
Southern, 12 mo........+... .9i— Super 10-12 months... .1.02—1.05 
Texas Australian : . 
‘ SS paging wb ead wae ee Wa 1.15—1.18 
(Scoured Basis) ee 1.02—1.05 
et) See -1.18—1.20 es ee .-.- 90— .92 
a! a See ee Pe 1.10—1.12 “— Basis— 
Montevideo : 
Pulled—Eastern Meteo cas cain suc eee 
(Seoured Basis) eee rere 52—53 
i. <cinsne deaGus dO we cee ee 1 _—? £7 rents aes sete reece ceeeeeed 50—5 1 
RN I aaa wease a eiiads -OR—1. Aires : 
eee nner stores 9 "981.05 48, 40-440... ceeteeeeee es BI B8 
CeBGPEE . wcccccccccvcccces .88— .92 ee eee Se ORES Se Raweens — 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming dike atk 
(Scoured Basis) China: Combing No. 1 25—26 
rr err 1.17—1.22 aon em Sr ee ane 5e__9 
D d 1.12—1 15 China Filling Fleece.......... 23—24 
20. % bid..... he SSe'e ey = #'¢ -Bomnt . Bs BORE BIO kc aiccnicceces 23—24 
Fine & fine medium........ DRS EA COMME. acas cb cctcecseckees 24—25 
% peed ee ree ee ee as 16 Seoteh Black Face.............. 25—26 
& blood ...... ete scocees ; -95-—-1.U2 Bast India: Kandahar ........ 387—89 
Mohair—Domestic Ne re lt ities latwaakd 40—44 
Best carding ‘ ee, |, rae ee 43—48 
Best combing O5—O8 Be bc entectccacass Se 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lan— (Graded for Mfrs.) 
RUE RETIN oo os oe wurde eine 1.27—1.30 Merinos— 

Fine Colored ; 1.00—--1.05 RE. TERE Ws oe bek-ceam en | —8 
Thread White Worsted— Fine dark .....-.-+++-4. 8 — 8% 
WU sb acreseeccsuncese - -93— .95 . Wee SRY c.g wees aes 15 —16 

BEOOE 2c ccs peiaws sare -883— .87 ““erses—- 
ee anes Seri cel — “a5 id carecnia dete 8 oes 8s —9 
MOC oh oes recs .68— .65 Black ...........--.005. § —?9 
healt Puleed:. Where... gted veceer ete ese eee ees 15 —16 
Fine Two-ply.. 42 gs ee ee ‘a 44 
14 blood, Two-ply. wee . 38— 40 Red 16 ou? 
8 blood. Two-ply...... . .25— .37 Se Rie ne 22 93 
¥% blood, Two-ply........ .28 .—_ - °° i . 
Card— CERT CEE Ce 7™%— 8 
Pe. WD cv cdecnvocceee .53— .57 Eo ar biaccoaccalna was «war 8s —9 
Medium white .......... -35— .37 NI i icici eden ani aioediaaan gs — 8% 





centage active machine hour activity 
in which 100 would represent the in 
dustry on a fuil eight hour day: 





May Ay M 
Wide looms a” i 
Narrow looms 53.3 61.4 
Carpet lox t S 
Woolen spindles S.6 , 
Worsted spindles 4.6 t ‘ 
Wool cards 80.1 8 18 
Wool combs 64.3 t 74.4 
Average 1 64.4 68.7 

An analysis of the statistics covering 


1g 
the two big branches of manutactur- 
ing shows very clearly that the woolen 


branch is and has been much more 
active in recent months than the 
worsted branch. With the 1926 base 


figure at 100, woolen manutacturing 
in May was 105 while worsted manu- 
facturing was at the low point of 81. 


The following table shows compara- 


tive manufacturing situation in the 
wool industry: 

Woole WwW is 
1926 Base 1) 100 
May 1926 "i g 
May 1927 : 106 ) 
May 1928 1 8 


Steady, Quiet Wool Market 


Trend Less Distinctly Upward 
Small South American Import 
BOSTON.—W ool selling in the 

Boston market is seasonally slow. The 

market was in receipt of large buying 

some little time and the 
grading and = shipping of wool ts 
rather behind the schedule. The only 


orders 


ago 


sizable stocks of unsold wool in the 
United State at this time are found in 
several of the fleece States and in 


Texas. Approximately 8.000.000 Ibs 
of unsold wool remain in Texas. The 
early purchaser of Texas wools were 
made at favorable prices to the east- 
buyers but as 
tinued values placed upon their wools 
by the Texas growers became too high 


ern purchasing con- 


for eastern buyers to follow 
was especially the case in the long 12 
The short 8 
wools have sold with great readiness 


months wool. months 


and at prices out of a line on the high 


side as compared with the fully grown 
In the fleece States the situa 


+ 


wools. 
tion is a trifle more favorable to eas 
ern buyers. 

The first half of 
whole been satisfactory to 
Mill buying has been just as 


1928 has on the 
the wool 
trader. 
good as a vear ago even though higher 


} 


prices had to be paid. Those who c 


tracted wools on the sheep’s back made 


their purchases on a level practically 


the lowest for year to date and have 


been able to turn over these 


wools at 
a fair profit. The trade generally con 
tinues optimistic and believes that ot 
the near approach of the lightweight 
season mill demand will swing in the 
direction of the fine wools 


. a + + 1 > 
Some, however, are inclined to take 


a more sober view of the situation 
and to consider whether there is any 
liklihood of wool manufacturing be- 


ing either willing or able to meet cur- 
rent high asking prices, let alone meet 


any further advances in value. There 
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ORE than counters—these 
infallible calculators o: picks 
and hanks actually woven, give 
you accurate production cost 
figures to the very atom— 


“eethete FOOT corporate 


ROOT 


COUNTERS 
meme ami 








TYPE H 


COMPACT 
RUGGED 
EFFICIENT 


Especially well suited to the re- 
quirements of the textile indus- 
try. 

Capacities 10-250 GPM. Heads 
up to 350 ft. in a single stage 


LECOURTENAY (mein ss: 
Builders of Centrifugal Pumps for 


every condition. 


RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMEN | 
FROM STOCK 


Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc. 

Write for the Ryerson Journal! 
and Stock List—the “key” t« 
Immediate Steel 






Josepu T. RYERSON & SON ine. 


Coicago waukee Louis 
Cinoinnati "Detroit ““cleysiand Buf. 
fale. New 


STEEL 


Parks~Cramer Company 





Engineers & Contractors 
Industrial Pipag and Air Conditioning 






Profit by PackSpray 
“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 
Fitchburg Bostos Charlotte 
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ize A tL 


Up to Date 
Bobbins! 


Bring your bobbins up to 
date — put on Anderson 
metal shields —then note 
your savings. Keep pace 
with the Automatic Loom. 
Demand protected bob- 
bins. 


“Buy ams and 
fexti es to / 
Scott Test : 


Arguments may be empty 
words and the man with 
the strongest voice and 
the weakest side may 
win. Scott Testing Ma- 
chines settle arguments— 
dispel doubt. Their “say 
. so” is final and leaves no 
room for argument. Uni- 
formity in finished prod- 
uct depends upon uni- 
formity in raw material. 
Accurate tests to estab- 
lish standards makes for 
uniformity. 












Note 


At left—An unprotected 
bobbin 

At right—A modern bob- 
bin guarded by 





HENRY L.SCOTT Co. 
PROVIDENCE.R.1. 


MILL 
CRAYONS 


LOWELL 
CRAYON 
COMPANY 


Lowell 
Mass. 





FRANK H. HARDY 


Manufacturer 











Make your brush 
problems 
ours — 


Hardy brushes are 
standard for 
durability and 
service 


| Original 
| Manufacturers 














BRUSHES 
Shawsheen Village, 










Established 


more than 


Quality, Service 


50 years and Price — our slogan 


Andover, Massachusetts 









NORLANDER 
MACHINE CO. 


New Bedford, 
ass. 
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We specialize in 
the manufacture 
of all makes of 
Flyer Pressers, 
in the repairing 
of all makes of 
Speeder Flyers 
and Spindles. 


JOHNSO 


FRICTION CLUTCHES 
FOR WARP-SIZING MACHINERY 





















Flyer 
Specialists 


A splendid clutch for Warp-Sizing Machinery 











Prompt Deliveries 


New Bedford 


Single Clutch with Pulley 


is the JOHNSON. On these machines and va 
rious other machines these clutches are highly 
satisfactory. Small, compact clutches, espe | 
cially adapted for light-power machines. Little | 
space. Great strength. Maximum performance. | 
Equip with JOHNSONS. | | 
— ir | H. E. SCHMIDT & CO. 
. CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE | 
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Wool—Continued 


as been a rising market in wools for 
the last six months accentuated by an 
abnormally strong rise in medium 
vools and in short Texas wools. This 
lovement which ran ahead of and 
unrelated to fine wools which 
ave been practically Stationery for 
weeks has now come to an end and an 
easier price situation is noticeable. 
(he market has little fear of any 
large arrival of foreign wool coming 
in later to depress prices. Domestic 
wools are the cheapest wools grade 
tor grade that manufacturers can use 
but the term “Cheap” is a relative ex- 
pression. 


Vas 


Domestic wools are only 
“Cheap” when compared with similar 
imported wools. They are not cheap 
in any other sense. 

Exports of wool from Argentina 
to the United States for the period 
October 1—June 30, amounted to 18,- 
600 bales as compared with 24,900 
bales the previous season. a decline of 
6,300 bales. Shipments of wool from 
Montevideo to the United States dur- 
ing the same period was 7,400 bales 
as compared with 15.900 bales last 
season, a decline of 8,500 bales. 





Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended July 1, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agriculture Economies, 
Department of Agriculture. 











are as 
tollows: 
Week 
Ended 
1928 
Domestic 105, 695, , ) 
Foreign 65, 630, 82 ) 
Total 18, 206, 000 171,325, 000 178, 885, 000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston 2,121,000 65, 630, 000 82, 385,009 
Philadelphia .. 1,258,000 34, 698, 000 410 , 000 
New York 1, 500, G00 3, S67, 000 32 , 000 
Total 1, 879, 0K 136,195, WK 1 815, 0« 


Carpet Wools Steady 


Small Stocks Here and Firmness in 
Primary Markets Prevent Decline 

PHILADELPHIA.— Carpet wools 
prices have remained unchanged dur- 
ing the last month, during which time 
an easing in quotations of other wools 
has been seen. 
spinners of 


It is impossible for 
carpet yarns or carpet 
manufacturers to locate wools at any 
lower figures, lots being in 
strong hands and firmly held. This 
condition continues although dema 


ind 
fos 


- 
ece 


these 


carpet wools has been quiet during 
ut months and is mainly due to 
the strong statistical 


in 


stock situation 
this country and to the fact foreign 
manufacturers are willing to pay pro 
portionately higher prices in primary 


mar 
ma 


kets than domestic manutacturers 
are willing to pay dealers here. 
Foreign Markets Firm 
Stocks in dealers’ hands have been 
‘ontracting during recent months due 
fo the fact they have been unable to 
teplenish at prices making purchases 
table when figures that 





similar 


Wools are bringing in this country are 
taken into consideration. In other 
Words dealers state they are unable to 


sell at prices now current in this coun- 
try and replenish in primary markets 
at prices to make such sales profitable. 
According to reports stocks in deal- 
ers’ hands in this country do not 
amount to more than 12,000,000 Ibs. at 
the present time, a total which 
siderably under normal. 

At the same time it is stated 


is con- 


stocks 
in spinners’ and manufacturers’ hands 
are also below normal. For these 
reasons many in this trade are of 
the opinion demand will show marked 
improvement later this month and 
during the fall, believing there must 
be a replenishing of deposited stocks 
in the near future even to take care 
of the relatively small volume of 
business now passing, 

Other sections of the market show 
a marked change during the last ten 
days, grease wools, territory and, fleece 
displaying a firmer trend, these wools 
having been slightly easier during re- 
cent weeks; while pulled and scoured 
which have been holding steady 
ing this time have been softer 
week for the first time. 


dur- 
this 


Fleece Wools Steadier 
While both the local 


and country 
markets 


for fleece wools are quiet, 


there is a steadier tone noticeable 
than two weeks ago and bargain 
hunters in either section report so 


called cheap lots in most instances 
call for wools that never w ere worth 
more than prices now asked and the 
choice lots are being quoted at 


prices 
little, if any, under the best prices 
paid for similar wools this year. 


Many dealers are 


inclined to feel 
easing of prices in 


fleece wools has 
been over-emphasized after 
perience during the last 

looking for bargains 


their ex- 
few days, 
in the country. 

Pulled and scoured Wools are nomi- 
nally unchanged in price but there is 
now a disposition among 


dealers to 
consider 


prices to stimulate 
trading. Transactions have been made 
where a dealer here and there 
tired of holding and sold wool at two 
or three cents, clean basis. lower than 
noted in previous sales of the 
wools. For 

reports sale of 


lower 


became 


same 
example, dealer 
B super at $1.04, this 
being similar to wool that brought 
$1.07 or $1.08 several weeks ago. 


Dealers report sales of B lambs at 


one 


$1.02, being out of the same lots that 
brought $1.05 when lambs first arrived 
in the market two or three weeks ago 
It is stated manufacturers are not 
willing to take further quantities at 
the $1.02 level and are now unwilling 


} 


to offer more than $1.00 for cl] 


B lambs. 


10ice 
There is little apprehension 
among dealers in regard to this new 
development in pulled and scoured. a 
majority believing this is a natural 
thing to expect in a continued dull 
market and the decline not be 
drastic, basing this on the belief stocks 
of these wools are not large enough to 
justify any major decline. Half blood 
noils are the most active grade with 
fine running second. The former is 
quoted at 85c to 95c and the latter at 
$1.00 to $1.05. 


“1 
wll 


WORLD 
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HABERLAND MFG. CO, 


ALLWOOD-PASSAIC N. J. 





National 
Diazine Bordeaux 7B Conc. 


‘\ 


\ 





VALUABLE new National 

Red distinguished by excel- 
lent fastness properties when 
diazotized and developed with 
Developer B. Especially recom- 
mended for the dyeing of cotton 
and rayon where good fastness to 





washing is desired. In a soap 
bath broken with acetic acid, it is 
also used for silk both as a self 
shade and diazotized and de- 
veloped. 


‘When applied on cotton and wool 
unions in a cold alkaline soap 
bath, Diazine Bordeaux 7B Conc. 
leaves the wool clear, so that after 
diazotizing and developing, the 

wool may be cross-dyed. 


Readily dischargeable with hy- 
drosulfite. 


BOSTON MASS. 
50 BAY STATE RD. 
PHONE BB. 4500 — 











































National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 












COMMERCIAL — REDISTILLED 










—PURE—GLACIAL ; 
HE textile industry’s \ 
N confidence in the uni- x4 
ATIONAL DYES form high quality of the h 
General Chemical Company y 
product is a natural one. In hs 
40 years we have supplied \ 
thousands of tons. 





GENERALCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


; 40 Rector St., NewYork | 





Cable Address. Lycurgus, N.Y. i 
BUFFALO - CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - DENVER + LOS ANGELES 8) 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH +: PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS | 

> j THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL ( 

r 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





Hearing on Glauber Salt Freight 

Rate at Chattanooga 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—There 

interest 


was 
in the 
reight rate hearing held July 5 before 
McChord of the Interstate 
‘ommerce Commission. 
of 
in 
two main producing points to this city. 


onsiderable here 
Examiner 
The hearing 
the 
textiles 


nvolved a_ revision rate on 


ilauber salts used from 
(he hearing was held upon complaint 
{ Burkart-Schier Chemical of 
The company was repre- 
sented at the hearing by Earl DeL. 
Wood, secretary of the Chattanooga 
Manufacturers Association. 


Co. 


this city. 


Canadian Silk Assn. Elects 

Toronto, Ont., CANADA.—At the 
annual meeting of the Silk Associa- 
tion of Canada, held at the King Ed- 


ward Hotel, officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, C. A. Reynolds, of Belding- 


Corticelli, Ltd.; Vice-president, R. P. 
Watson, of Grouts, Ltd.; Treasurer, 


G. E. Farrer, of A. T. Reid & Co., 
Ltd.; Secretary, A. E. Stewart, of 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd. W. S. 


Gall, of the Dominion Silk Dyeing 
and Finishing Co., Ltd., was added to 
the executive committee. It was de- 
cided to bring the association under 
the same general secretarial manage- 


ment as the Canadian Woolen and 
Knit Goods Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, 


7~—e—_e_—_—_—————_——": .:..  gkxkxkxrx@)lloo——————————— EES —0—@0_—_ _—eewr—e—e 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Aluminum Sulp.com.. 140 — 1 60 
rom Bree ......0 200 — 2 05 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 3%—.... 
Potash, Lump ..... 2%— 3% 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 
ND oo 5000 « cs 4%— 5 
Bleach powder, per 
100 Ib. works...... 200 — 2 60 
BOO WS onic oasis 5%4— 6 
Calcium Arsenate .... 61%_— 7 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylinders 5_— 9 
WEY" biainc.s creas os 31%,— 3% 
Copperas, ton ...... 13 00 —18 00 
Cream of Tartar..... 27 — 28 
Epsom Salts, 100 lb... 175 — 1 90 
Formaldehyde Spot .. s — 8% 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 7 —1 15 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 145 — 15% 
NI ear clon oa Gis 164%— 17 
Yellow Crude ..... 14%— 15 
Hydrosulphite Conc... 23. — 25 
Lead—Brown acetate. 12 — 12% 
White (crystals) ... 133 — 14 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib. 350 —.... 
Potassium—Bichromate %— 9 
Chlorate crystals... 81%4— 9 
Permangan, tech... 144%,— 16 
Sodium acetate ..... 5144— 6 
Bichromate ....... 7 — 7% 
Risulphite, 35%.... 150 — 1 75 
TE aaie hig Wie 04 4% I%™— 8% 
Phosphate ....+... 3%4— 4 
Prussiate, yellow... 11%— 12 
Sulphide, 60% fused 31_2— 3% 
30% crystals .... 24%4— 256 
Tartar emetic, tech... 274%4— - 
Tin—Crystals ....... 388l%y— . 
tichloride, 50 deg.. 154%4— 
AOR, GER. isn cece 56 —.... 
SADE DURE kc cinctices 9 — 23 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 
Birk acme eae 3 37%— 3 62% 
Citric crystals ...... 46 — 47 
Fermic, 90% ........ 11 — 12 
LQG, BOE acesc ase 5o— 6% 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
100 Ib. in tank cars 100 — ‘ 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 
See eee ewes eed 5 00 — 6 75 
COR cthama naa awree 11 — 12% 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 
ton in tank cars... 15 50 —.... 
go a eee 38 — 39 


Relation of Practice to Theory’ 





Close Cooperation Essential—Examples 


Cited from 


Chemical 


Experience 


By Chas. E. Mullin 


Professor OF 
Ts 

i 
a very broad subject, even when it is 
limited to the chemical of the 
textile industry. The word theory, 
as commonly used, covers a lot of 
territory and is often used where the 
word hypothesis would be more ap- 
propriate. The difference between the 
hypothesis and the practice is thaf the 
hypothesis merely attempts to, but 
often does not, explain the results ob- 
tained in practice. When the hypo- 
thesis is proven to be correct and to 
explain the practice, it 
theory. The true theory does explain 
the practice. 
mill men are rather skeptical of cer- 
tain so-called “theories” is that these 
are not theories but are in reality un- 
proven or incorrect hypotheses. 


E relation of practice to theory 
s a rather complex and certainly 


side 


becomes a 


One reason why some 


When a new process is developed 
in any plant, generally everybody con- 
nected with it has some ideas of his 
own as to why it works and just how 
it should be conducted order to 
obtain the best results. Fortunately 


in 


*Address Presented at a Recent Meeting 
of Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers Division 
of Southern Textile Association 


Alkalies 
Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 2%4%— 3% 
Borax. Crys. bblis.... 4— 5 
Potash, carbonate, 80- 
WM eS teres 57s a 6% 
Caustic, 88-92%... ik— 7% 
Soda Ash, 58% light.. 137 — 2 44 
Contract, 100 Ib.... 132 — 1 55 
Bicarb, per 100 Ibs. 190 — 2 25 
Caustic, 76% per 
NG 4 6 Khaw be 15 — 4 30 
Contract, 100 Ib 330 —.... 
ee 99 — 1 00 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals ..... 18 — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg..... gs — 10 
Gambier, liquid ..... s — 10 
Hematine, crystals ... 14— 18 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 11 — 15 
Indigo—Madras ..... i i see 
Logwood Extract, lq. 
fae — R14 
eo aa 14 — 18 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
et ina aa we W's 7—_—_— Ty 
Quercitron extract, 51 
ME hdd bra er ele wid 514— 6 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 
a Me cj ae 68 5u44— 61% 
Extract, stainless .. 10 — 11 
Tannic Acid, tech.... 3 — 40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Napthylamine. . 32 — 34 
BRIO GE coc ce nse m6 — 16% 
ES eee 24 — 25 
Beta Naphthol — sub- 
PS won ceteas.e 5 60 
TOCRMICAL 5... scence 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ..... 30 — 32 
Metaphenylene Dia- 
| a 84 — em 
Paranitraniline ...... 52 — 53 
Oils and Soaps 
Castor Oil, No. 3.... 133 — 14% 
Olive Oil, denatured, 

OEE 5 ga 3 asNaia iw oles 25 — 1 40 
DE yw wales «0a se 10%4— .... 
ke ee eee 9 — 10% 

Stearic Acid double 
WPONMOE 60s ose cess 2—_— 12% 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%. 9 — 11 


Textile Chemistry and Dyeing, Clemson College, 


aie = eee 


or unfortunately, as the case may be, 


not all of the hypotheses regarding 
any one process can be correct, vet 


each man regards his own as the cor- 
rect theory. The technical man tries 
to base his hypothesis upon the prin- 
: which 
involved and as he 


ciples and theories of science 
he believes to be 
remembers and them. 
The practical man his hypo- 
thesis upon what scientific knowledge 
he may have, along 


understands 
bases 


with his years of 
with this and sim- 
well sound 


practical experience 
ilar 
common 


processes, as as his 
sense and an accurate 
of values. 

Very often neither the technical nor 


the practical man is wholly correct in 


sense 


his first hypothesis; but two heads are 
always better than one, and by work- 
ing together, each learning something 
from the other, they may eventually 
be able to develop a theory for almost 


any process, which may prove very 
valuable in modifying or further de- 
veloping the process and its uses. 


Many a man who at the beginning 
thought that he understood a certain 
process thoroughly has later entirely 
altered his views and the theory, due 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


Albumen, blood do- 
WO canes ewes 483 — 50 
Dextrine-Potato ...... s — 9 
Corn, bags 100 Ib... 4 82 — 5 02 
Gum, British, 100 Ib. 5 07 — 5 27 
| ee 4144— hy 
Starch, corn, 100 lb.. 402 — 4 22 
PUREE orcavaaeees 6 — 6% 
Oy cane yaalGad 9 10 
ak teens 61%4— 10 
Tapioca Roar .46s<. 314%4— ry 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid).... 28 — 52 
Black Columbia FF. 5 — 60 
eS a a cca w sea 24 — 32 
Blue Sky, ordinary. 4 — 90 
ee 170 — 2 50 
a 2: i 
Blue Sky, FF...... 60 — 1 20 
Blue, Fast RL..... OO 6 ee 
Blue, Solamine PWN rcs a 
tenzo Azurine 99 — 80 
ar 40 — 60 
OI osc cc lean 70 — 90 
Brown, Congo G... 8h —.... 
Brown, Congo R... go aie 
oo re ea 60 — 90 
oS! ae 6 — 90 
Orange, Congo : GO — ..c. 
Orange, Fast S..... 2 oe. Se aS 
MOG, BOG Bese cece so — 90 
ee 400 — 50 
Benzo Purpurine, 4 
aa cee niniateleve wie 40 — 60 
Benzo Purpurine, 10 
iy waeeweweseaws 125 — 41 50 
Searlet. 4 BA...0s- 0 BO) sem 4 ccs 
Searlet, 4 BS...... 145 — .... 
Searlet, 8 BS...... 2 2 = ccs 
Searlet, Diamine B.. 165 —.... 
Vaeret Ne ccewcasa 110 —41 20 
Yellow chrysophenine 50 — 1 50 
Yellow, Stillbene 90 — 95 
Developing Colors— 
Ee seen 40 — 60 
Black Zambesi ei 90 
Bordeaux, Dev. 200 —.... 
Orange. developed.. 250 —.... 
PYUBUERO 22. cecvc 100 —1 15 
Bed, Dev. FT Bl... BBO. — nee 
Seariet, Dev. .i<0- 250 — 


EE. 4a re oo wewnae 200 — 31 
Blue, cadet eran 990 — 95 
Blue, Navy .<.ses. 1 — 60 
DOE a as wsleewsn cs 37 — 60 
CO neces cunes< & — 1 50 
Green, olive ...... 25 : 50 
ES) a aca as xk wie 45 — 1 40 
Basic Colors— 
AVPOMING 2 oc cece 99 — 1 30 
Bismark Brown.... 50 — 60 
Chrysoidine ...... 40 — 65 
Fuschine crystals... 150 — 1 75 
Malachite green SS ee eee 
Methylene blue .... 100 — 1 40 
Methyl violet ..... 90 —1 15 
Rhodamine B, excone 5 00 — 6 00 
Bafranine «.cccccs 145 — 1 60 
Victoria Blue B.... 310 — .... 
Acid Colors— 

Naphthol blue blk. 47 — 60 
Napthlamine _ black, 

O Oe seaterneawe 5 — 55 
Alizarine saphirol.. 2 35 — 4 00 
Alkali blue ...... 325 — 3 50 
ee ee 80 — 1 30 
Induline (water sol- 

WO rs crash 75 — 80 
Soluble Blue ..... 300 — 3 75 
Sulphoneyanine .... 100 — .... 
Sulphone Blue R.. 60 — 95 
Patent Blue A.... 250 —.... 
Rescorcin brown 80 — 90 
Guinea green ...... 100 — 2 20 
Wool green S ..... 84 — 1 70 
CWOEOE EE. 6 6.0.< 000% 27 — ae 
Orange GG crys... 60 — as 
Acid Fuchsine so — 90 
Azo eosine G ..... 65 — 82 
Crocein scarlet .... 115 — 1 90 
Pease. 208 Becescss 50 — 65 
Da SG sv ikaes 1.35 — 1 40 
F. Light Yellow, 2 

WS oe a at wrneiak's 140 — 

F. Light Yellow, 3 

Co ci wckewenasons 150 —.... 

Naphthol, yellow 135 —1 40 
Chrome Colors— 

Aliz, Black B..... 5 Oe ee hse 

Diamond Black PV. = sees 

Chrome Blue Black. 45 —.... 

Chrome Brown .... 60 — 1 80 

Chrome Green .... 75 —1 50 

Chrome Yellow 45 —1 10 
Indigo— 

Synthetic 20% paste 15 — 17 


someone 


1 1 
> chance remark tron 


who was tar less familar with both 


+1, . +) 

the science and practice of the 
let 
whether technical or practical men, to 


process. 


Vheretore, me advise you all 


1 


learn from everyone with whom you 
may come in contact 

It is a known tact that most ot 
the successful new processes of today, 
not only in the textile but all othe: 
industries, are the result of success- 
ful team work in the plant between 
the technical and the practical men. 
You might think that the technical 


en represent theory and the practical 
men practice, but such is certainly not 
always the case. Often the theory ot 


the practical man who has had years 


of contact with this or similar pro- 
cesses may be more nearly correct 
than that of the technical man, who 


mav have a misconception, misunder 
standing, or lack complete knowledge 


of the exact process in all its intri- 
cacies. This is where real team work 
counts. 


When Theory and Practice Disagree 

Theory, or rather the hypothesis, 
and mill practice do not always agree. 
We have all seen things actually done 
to theory 


did not appear practical or possible. 


in practice that according 


Many such processes would never have 
been attempted by a scientist but are 
developed by the practical men in the 
mill. They are possible because of 
some defect in the hypothesis, some 
exception which 


loop-hole or every 















































Sulphur Colors— 












TEXTILE WORLD: 

Gentlemen.—I certainly wish to 
thank you for the trouble you have 
iaken with regard to my ques- 
tions re (addressed 
to your New York Office by the 
writer). 

I shall take an early opportunity 
of working out the formula as 
per your instructions and believe I 
shall arrive at exactly what I want. 

In the event of my failing to do 
so through lack of experience I 
shall take the liberty of approach- 
ing you again. 

Again thanking you, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
V. E. ADAMS, 
Narrow Fabric Weaving and 
Dyeing, Ltd., Galt, Ontario. 





TEXTILE WORLD: 

Gentlemen.—This letter is to ex- 
press my thanks and appreciation 
for your prompt response to my 
letter of February 21st, wherein | 
asked that you render opinions 
relative to two distinct textile 
problems. 

To say the least, your answers 
have been very helpful to the 
writer, and IT again wish to thank 
you for the service. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) GEORGE F. ECKER. 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co.. 
334 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


Attention W. B. Dall, 
Editorial Department. 


Gentlemen.-Your much appre- 
ciated letter of November 12th at 
hand, and we wish to thank you 
for the information contained 
therein. 

Very truly yours, 
SHEPPERD MFG. CO. 


(Signed) G.F. Shepperd. 


TEXTILE WORLD: 

Dear Sirs—Thank you very 
much for going to the trouble of 
collecting the figures 
for me. They are going to be very 
helpful to us here and I want you 
to know that we sincerely appre- 
ciate your interest and attention. 

Very truly yours. 

GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY 

(Signed) Herbert T. Hand, Jr. 




















TEXTILE WORLD: 
Dear Sir.—We have yours of the 
2lst, relative to the — 
and wish to thank you 

for the information contained 
therein. We assure you this is 
greatly appreciated by us, and if 
we may reciprocate at any time, 
we will be only too glad to do so. 

Yours very truly, 


SHAUGHNESSY KNITTING CO. 


about the services 
























TEXTILE WORLD 


This may resemble a patch-work quilt, but there is nothing “patchy” 


which TEXTILE WORLD’S editors 


have rendered to these subscribers 


Technical Editor, TEXTILE 
WORLD: 

Dear Sir.—We are greatly obliged 
for your letter of the 25th inst. 
With enclosure in reference to the 

we were 
hoving, ond are phones d to advise 
that we feel your suggestions have 
been helpful to us in overcoming 
these defects. 

Thanking you, we remain, 

Yours truly, 
FONDA GLOVE LINING CO. 

(Signed) Harry MacNeil, Treas. 








Technical Editor, TEXTILE 
WORLD: 
Gentlemen.—Thank you for your 
letter of December 3d regarding 
the - sent 
to you. 
| believe you have put your 
finger on the difficulty in the hand- 
written postscript to your letter. 
We unfortunately did not have 
large enough samples to send you, 
as we had previously ravelled and 
analyzed most of them. 
Thank you very much for your 
attention to this matter. 
Yours very truly, 
HOUSTON HOSIERY MILLS. 
By L. A. Parsons. 








rEXTILE WORLD: 
Your letter containing the in- 
formation relative to 
was received and we wish to take 
this opportunity of thanking you 
and your organization for the 
cheerful and helpful co-operation 
you are giving us in the introduc- 
tion of Wolmanized Lumber to 
the Textile Industry. 
With kindest regards from the 
writer, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN WOLMANIZED 
LUMBER CO. 

(Signed) Val Glueck. 





Mr. C. Hutton, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Hutton.—We are in re- 
ceipt of your Oct. 20th letter to- 
gether with enclosures, and thank 
you kindly for the information 


given, which gives us exactly what 
is wanted. 
Assuring you of our apprecia- 
tion, we remain, 
Yours very truly, 
ABINGTON TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY TRUSTEES 





TEXTILE WORLD: 

We have your report of the 
22nd instant in regard to a recent 
inquiry of ours, and we wish to 
thank you very much for your 
prompt attention. 

Yours very truly, 


JAMES F. SULLIVAN, Jr. 























The few letters reproduced from among similar hundreds 
received may suggest to you that we can be of equal service 


TEXTILE WORL D, 
334 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Gentlemen.—We have received 
your letter of August 2nd in reply 
to ours of the first for which we 
thank you very much. 

We are also in receipt of the 
statistics in regard to the above 
which we received from your 
Washington correspondent whom 
you were kind enough to forward 
this matter to. 

We also wish to thank you for 
the enclosed clipping which you 
sent with your letter under date 
of August 2nd which deals with 
the - ——— 

Thanking you again for your 
kindness rendered to us in regard 
to the above, we beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
OKUR: A & COMPANY. 
Per S. Tajika. 





The TEXTILE WORLD: 

Gentlemen.—This is to thank 
you for your kind letter of May 4th 
giving us an outline of the pre- 
cesses for making —_—__—. 

It has been an agreeable surprise 
to us to receive such excellent in- 
formation, and we take this oppor- 
tunity to compliment both yourself 
and your organization for the serv- 
ices rendered us. 

Yours very truly, 
ECHAVARRIA INCORPORATED 
(Signed) L. F. Erviti, 

Export Department. 





~ TEXTILE WORLD 


Gentlemen.—We are obliged for 
your letter of the 4th instant in 
which you gave information re- 
garding implements for ———-—. 
This will be of help to us. 

Yours truly, 
THE CENTRAL PURCHASING 
AGENCY. 


(Signed) 





TEXTILE WORLD: 

Dear Sirs.—We wish to thank 
you for your prompt and intelli- 
gent report on the problem we 
recently submitted. 

Thanking you again for your 
cooperation, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
GOTHAM SILK HOSIERY CO., 
Inc. 

(Signed) F. W. Samson. 





TEXTILE WORLD: 

We thank you very much for 
your favor of the 2\st. 

The information contained therein 
is of great help in backing up our 
own opinion in the matter and we 
appreciate your letter. 

Very truly yours, 
T. J. PORTER & SONS. 
(Signed) W.H. Porter. 
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TEXTILE WORLD, 


65 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen.—We have your letter 
of the 22nd returning sample of 
———— with your analysis 
of the trouble we have been having 
and we want to thank you for this 
information. If there is any charge 
for this, please render us bill. We 
consider the service rendered us 
very valuable. 
Yours very truly, 


HARRIMAN HOSIERY MILLS. 


[There is no charge for advice of 
this character to subscribers.—Ed. ] 


Technical Editor, TEXTILE 
WORLD: 


Dear Sir.—Thank you very much 
for your letter of June 3rd en- 
closing your very comprehensive 
answer to our recent inquiry. Your 
report covers the question fully 
and is very much appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
R. K. LAROS SILK COMPANY. 
(Signed) P. Wilson, 
Assistant Sales Manager. 





TEXTILE WORLD: 
Attention Mr. C. Hutton, Tech- 
nical Editor. 

Gentlemen.—We have received 
yours of the 8th, with report of 
your examination of the ———— 

which we lately 
submitted. 

Your information will be of 
large value to us. and we assure 
you of our appreciation of your 
work, 

Yours very truly, 
THE FRENCH WORSTED CO. 

(Signed) Henry Hazebrouck. 





Mr. C. Hutton, 
TEXTILE WORLD. 
65 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir.—We are in receipt of 
vours of the 29th inst., and wish 
to thank you for your prompt at- 
tention and information contained 
therein. 

Yours very truly, 
JOS. BRANDT & BRO. 
(Signed) A. Brandt. 





Saltillo, Coah, , Mexico. 
TEXTILE WORLD, 
Technical Dept. 

Gentlemen.—We have before us 
your favor of the 8th of the present 
month with the sheet containing 
the reply as to the ————_—-_—-. a 
reply which without doubt will be 
highly useful to us. 

We thank you for your attention 
and remain, 


Yours truly, 


MAZO SOTA & RAMOS. 
_ Per I. Mazo Sota. 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


scientist has overlooked, or to a mis- 
application of an otherwise correct 
theory. 

The dyeing of rayon with the direct 
dyestuffs is an excellent example of 
this type of error. Until a few years 
ago it was considered that the dye- 
stuffs most soluble in water, and which 
gave the most level shades on cotton, 
were best adapted for level direct col- 
ors on viscose. It was also theoreti- 
cally considered desirable to allow 
the rayon to remain in the bath for a 
considerable time, in order to level up. 
More recently it has been found in 
practice that the very colors which are 
the least truly soluble, in other words 
those which form highly colloidal so- 
lutions and have the least capillary 
attraction for the rayon fiber, are the 
most suitable for use in obtaining level 
shades upon viscose and that the best 
results are obtained by dyeing for 
only a short time at a relatively high 
temperature in the absence of all salts. 
Here is a case where the theory was 
correct in its application to cotton but 
was incorrectly applied to viscose. It 
was originally developed for cotton, 
and just as long as it was confined in 
its application to cotton it filled the 
bill, but when it was applied to viscose 
it failed completely and caused many 
dyers a lot of trouble and worry. 

In the same way, when we consider 
the action of various reagents on 
rayon we can not apply the theories 
for cotton, in that viscose cellulose is 
a great deal sensitive to most 
reagents than is cotton cellulose. One 
of the latest and most interesting con- 


more 


trol factors adapted for use in many 
mill operations is what the technical 
men call “pH Control.” Undoubted- 
ly much remains to be learned regard- 
ing the methods whereby this factor 
can be controlled, as well as its appli- 
cations, but it is destined to become 
an important part of our theories and 
practice in the textile chemistry and 
dveing of the future. Today it is still 
largely theory, but tomorrow it will 
be a matter of practice in many mills. 
Here we have a case where the theory 
is leading the practice. 

In the textile field we find many 
other instances where the theory and 
practice do not always coincide in 
every way. In many cases it is the 
hypothesis that is at fault, while in 
others the practice is not according to 
the best theory. Theoretically, it is 
impossible to fill the same hole in a 
viece of goods twice, but many of 
iu finishers know that in some cases 
uu do have to back-fill the goods 
wice in order to get the desired re- 
sult. Probably this may be due to an 
incomplete filling of the hole the first 
time, or to the shrinkage of the filling 
material upon drying. In any case, 
the practical man has to get the results 
Whether it is according to theory or 
not, so he sometimes fills the hole 
twice. 


rin ta 


Theoretically, certain vat colors are 
ast to chlorine bleaching, -but actual- 
in practice we find that certain col- 
Ors as applied in one plant are fast to 


\ 


— 


proper bleaching, while the same col- 
or as applied in some other plant is 
not. Theoretically both should be 
equally fast, but some slight change 
in the process of application causes 
sufficient change in the properties of 
the color to considerably alter its 
heeding or marking-off properties in 
kier boiling, ete. 

Theoretically. it may appear that in 
bleaching vou should get just as good 
whites. upon cotton goods by chemick- 
ing them once in a 1°Tw. 
bath as in a 
However. the 


chlorine 
bath 


process 


twice. 
often 


as Te 
second 
works out much the best. 
Theoretically, we should be able to 
get just as complete a sulfonation of 
castor or other oil in one operation as 
in a second sulfonation. However, in 
practice it is found impossible to do 
this. Probably the reason for this is 
that if we do get as much sulfur into 
the oil in the first sulfonation as we 
do with the double sulfonation, a large 
part of it is split off in the washing 
process and removed. Therefore, in 
the manufacture of the double sul- 
fonated oils, after the first sulfona- 
tion the oil is washed in the usual 
manner to remove the impurities, by- 
products, etc., and again sulfonated in 
in such a manner as to require 
drastic 


a less 
might 
remove a part of this high sulfur con- 
tent. 
actually have double and even triple 
sulfonated oils, 
does not appear to be any 


after-treatment which 


The result is that in practice we 


while in theorv there 
particular 
reason for double or triple sulfonation. 
After all, in a sulfonated oil it is only 
the combined sulfur that counts: and 
the higher this is. the more soluble 
the oil and the less it is affected by the 
presence of lime or 
the bath. 


mineral acids in 


\ccording to theory and some prac- 
tice, it mav appear impossible to scour 
mineral oils out of 
goods. Yet it is being done 
dav. The secret is the selection of 
the correct reagents and their proper 
use. 


rayon or wool 


every 


However, it can not be done 
very successfully by the older meth- 
ods and with the usual reagents. In 
this case, as in many others, success 
demands the application of a 
theory in practice. 

In many 


new 


mills we find 
that are not conducted according to 
the best theory. 
cial conditions 


pre cesses 


Sometimes the spe- 
and demands of the 
mill may obviate the commonly ac- 
cepted theory, but in a good many 
plants there is considerable room for 
improvement by a closer cooperation 
between theory and practice. 


Newport Colors Described in 
Bulletins 


Recent bulletins issued by the New- 


port Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J., feature the following vat 
colors: 


“Anthrene Bordeaux B Paste, de- 
scribed as possessing very good general 
fastness properties and_ suitable for 
dyeing cotton and rayon, either as a 
self color, or in combination with other 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Rapid rinsng— 
clear-toned colors 
a finer feel! 


co one simple change in the scouring 
operations—the addition of Oakite to 
soap stock and rinse waters—and a large west- 
ern woolen mill handling piece goods effects 
several important improvements. 


(1) It speeds rinsing. The remarkable emul- 
sifying action of Oakite proves such a big help 
in removing soap from the goods that an im- 
portant saving in time has been effected. 


(2) Dyeing, too, is better, with colors bright 
and clear-toned. And (3), all fabrics scoured 
and rinsed with the aid of Oakite are distin- 
guished by a softer feel—“‘excellent” according 
to the superintendent of the mill. 


Try Oakite in your wet finishing operations. 
Our Service Man will be glad to call and work 
with you in attaining similar improvements. 
When you write, ask for a copy of the Oakite 
textile booklet. It is full of practical, money- 
saving suggestions. 


Manufactured only by 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y., Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa., 
Ala., *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Charlotte. N. C.. Chattanooga, Tenn., *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Colum- 
bus, O., *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O., *Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, 
Erie, Pa., Fall River, Mass., Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., *Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Greenville, S. C., Harfisburg, Pa., Martford, *Houston, Tex., 
*Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla., Joplin, Mo., *Kansas City, Mo., *Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Ky., Madison, Wis., *Memphis, Tenn., *Milwaukee 
*Minneapolis, *Moline, Ill., *Montreal, Newark, N. J., Newburgh, N. Y., 
New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal., *Omaha, Neb., Oshkosh, 
Wis., *Philadelphia, Phoenix, Ariz., *Pittsburgh, Pleasantville, 
N. Y.,. Portland, Me., *Portland, Ore., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
Providence, Reading, Pa., Richmond, Va., “Rochester, N. Y., 
Rockford, llL, *Rock Island, *San Francisco, *Seattle, *St 
Louis, *St. Paul, South Bend, Ind., Springfield, Mass., 
Svracuse, N. Y., *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, *Tulsa, 
Okla., Utica, N. Y., Williamsport, Pa., Worcester, 


Mass. 


Baltimore, Birmingham, 
3uffalo, *Camden, N. J., Canton, O., 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Matertals ana Methods 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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The Official American Textile Directory has listed over 
20,000 concerns. It is completely revised annually with 
reports on new mills and changes in established firms. This 
directory is a complete index to the textile industry. 

































What the Directory Contains 


Part I1— Complete Directory of Mills 


Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and 
United States, Canada and Mexico, together with Dyeing and Finish- 
ing Mills, Bleacheries and Print Works. Details are given with each 







Includes Cotton, Jute mills in the 















mill as to names of officials, character of goods manufactured, ma- 
chinery equipment, power used, whether equipped with a dye house 






or finishing plant, name of selling agent or if mills sell direct, also 
List of Investment 










name of buyer and in most cases what they buy 


and Mill 








Securities Houses handling mill Stocks and Bonds. 

















Il — Raw Material Section. 










Complete lists of Dealers and Brokers in Wool, Cotton, Waste, 


Shoddies, Silk, Flocks and Rags. 













Part IIl1— Yarn Trade Index. 


Classified lists of manufacturers of 





















all kinds of yarns with sizes of 









yarns spun and form in which put up. Also contains lists of Yarn 







Dealers and Commission Merchants with kinds of yarns handled. 

















Part IV — Commission and Dyeing Section. 







Lists and classifies the various mills doing dyeing, bleaching, finish- 
ing, printing, mercerizing and other classes of commission work. 






















Part V — Classified Lists of Cloth Manufacturers. 


Classified according to kind of goods manufactured. 










Part VI— Selling Agents. 


Selling Goods 
Houses and Cotton Goods Brokers with kind of goods 







Agents, Converters, Dry Commission Houses, Export 


handled. 











DON’T USE AN OLD DIRECTORY 









































Prices 
Travelers’ Edition (Flexible Cover) . . . . $3.00 


Office Edition (Stiff Cover; Thumb 
Index) ..... eo Se alee 6a 


Subscribers to Textile World may purchase one copy of either edition 
at $1.00 discount Not than one such discount allowed with 
advance subscription. 
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more 
each annual paid in Directories were mailed 
on publication to subscribers who had paid in advance and included 


the Directory in their remittance. 























BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Directory Dept. 






334 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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vat colors of similar properties. Easily 
reduced; of very good levelling prop- 
erties and slow exhausting; a valuable 


color to use as a base for the produc- 


tion of a wide variety of mode shades. 
Not suited for textile printing or for 
the dyeing of animal fibers” 

Anthrene Orange R C _ Paste, de- 


scribed as “characterized by somewhat 
superior light fastness to the Anthrene 
Golden brands and i 
addition all the 
of the 


duced, 


Orange possesses in 


characteristic fastness 
vat dyestuffs. It is readily re- 
well and is suitable for 
dyeing cotton and rayon in all stages of 


manufacture. In addition to its 


levels 


value 
as a self for the production of 
brilliant shades, it is well 
adapted for use in combination with 
other vat dyestuffs of similar properties 
for the production of a wide variety of 
brown shades, Not suited for 
dyeing pure silk or for textile printing. 
Not dischargeable.” 


color 
orange 


tan and 


Paste, de- 
exceptional 


Brown R A 
follows: “The 
general fastness of this color, especially 
to light, makes it of great interest for 
the production of brown and tan shades 


Anthrene 
scribed as 


on cotton and rayon for draperies, up- 
holstery, shirtings, etc. Its ease of 
reduction, excellent levelling properties, 
and the fact that it is practically ‘un- 
affected by metals, make it particularly 
suitable for all types of machine dye- 
ing. Permanent vats are obtained with 
relatively small quantities of alkali, 
consequently silk can be dyed without 
danger of injuring the fiber. Discharges 
to a cream-white tone.” 

Another bulletin gives an exhaust 

Newport — direct 
This is a valuable 
aid in the proper selection of colors 
for use in combination shades on 
rayon as it gives a knowledge of the 
relative exhaustion from 
the dyebath of the colors used. 


classification of 


colors on rayon. 


speeds of 


Business News 





Officers Named for Chisholm- 
Moore Hoist Corp. 


Following upon the 
recent purchase of the Chisholm-Moore 
Mig. Co., Cleveland, by the Columbus 
McKinnon Chain Co., Tonawanda, 
i ee new announcement 
that the former company will hereafter 
be known as Chisholm-Moore Hoist 
Corp. (Division of Columbus McKinnon 


news of the 


comes the 


Chain Co.). 
At a recent meeting the following 
directors and officers were named: 
Directors: Julius F. Stone, Julius F 


Stone, Jr.. J. C. Dunn, A. L. McKin- 
non and Frederick Mitchell. 

Officers: Julius F. Stone, president ; 
Julius F. Stone, Jr., vice president; J 
C. Dunn, vice president and treasurer ; 
Frederick Mitchell, secretary. 

Mears sales 


John R continues as 


manager of the new corporation. 


Joins Morse Chain Co.’s South- 
ern Staff 


The Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., 
has announced the appointment of J. T. 
Meador as representative with 
headquarters in the company’s Charlotte, 
N. C., office. Mr. Meador will be asso- 
ciated with H. E. Matthews, southern 
representative of Morse Chain Co., and 


sales 
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Charlotte office 
Huntsville, 
University 


Frank Pritchett in the 
Mr. Meader is a native of 
Ala., and a graduate of the 


Sheffler-Gross Co. Have New 


Account 


Sheffler-Cross Co., Philadelphia, repr¢ 
Fulton Sylph« m Co.,, 
Governor Co., and other 


representing in the 


sentatives of the 
Fisher power 


specialties, are now 


Philadelphia district, Frank H. Schaefer 
Co., manufacturers of the 
Bypass,” 
lines. 


“Schaefer 


a new device for use in steam 











Useful Catalogs 


Centrifugal Air Compressors. The 
General Electric Co. has issued a bulle 
tin known as GEA-233-B_ on_ their 
single-stage centrifugal air compressors 
This compressor or blower was intr 
duced twenty years ago. For the last 
three years the company has been con 
ducting intensive research to increas¢ 
the efficiency, with the result that 75 
sizes have been redesigned with greatly 
improved efficiency. The volume range 
is from 250 to 75,000 cu. ft. per minute 

Sa 


Metal Drying Form Equipment. 
The Philadelphia Metal Drying Form 
Co., Philadelphia, has issued a 16-page 
booklet on metal drying form equipment 
for hosiery. Among the points of dis 
cussion are features of construction and 
operation, shapes, specifications of Ad 
justoe form sizes, flexibility, the Adjus 
toe toe, how toe sizes are changed, ad 


vantages of the toe lifter, how forms 
are heated, the heel guide for tull- 
fashioned hosiery, steam-heated swivel 


forms, Philamet inspection machine, 
drying table and steam system, and ad 
vantages of mirror on table. The book 
let is well illustrated and printed. 


a 


Direct-Current Motors. Bulletin 
GEA-894 has been issued by the Gen 
eral Electric Co. on adjustable speed, 
direct-current motors, Type CD, which 
are applicable to a wide variety of ma 
chines where constant horsepower or 
constant torque is required within the 
working speed range. General Electric 


Co. has also issued Bulletin GEA-752 
on Type BD direct-current motors, 
which have all-around strength and 


stability, giving successful performance 
under fluctuations of load and voltage 
* * x 


Wildman Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Machine. A 16-page booklet presenting 
the company’s full-fashioned machine has 
been issued by the Wildman Manufac 
turing Co., Norristown, Pa. In 1926, the 
Wildman Co. acquired the rights and 
property of the Richter Machine Co. 
Since that time a long series of experi- 
ments has been conducted in the develoy 
ment of full-fashioned hosiery equipment 
\ shop for the production of full-fas 
ioned machines has been built near the 
company’s long-established plant. Views 
of this new shop are given, with views 
of a 24-section legger and detailed px 
tures of machine mechanisms. There ar¢ 
also interior and exterior views of mills 
using Wildman full-fashioned machine: 

x * x 


Direct-Current Motors. The Century 
Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo., has issue: 
a bulletin on Type DM direct-current 
motors, the most recent addition t 
line. The field is a two-pole laminated 


{ 
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steel structure. The compound-wound 
field coils are wound on forms, well in- 
sulated, and taped. The armature slots 
are well insulated with alternate layers 
of fish paper and varnished cambric. 
Hardwood wedges are used to retain 


1 


the coils. Both field and armature coils 
ire wound with cotton-enamel wire and 
thoroughly treated with insulating paints 
to withstand the dampness frequently 
surrounding installations in basements 
and humid atmospheres. 


* * * 


Chain Drives. An impressive 56-page 
booklet entitled “Renold-Boston Chain 
Drives” has been issued by the Boston 
Gear Works Sales Co., Norfolk Downs, 
Mass. Attention is called to the fact 
that Renold-Boston chains are the result 
of over half a century of manufacturing 
experience devoted to the production of 
steel driving chains of the highest quality. 
Scientific design, specially selected mate- 
rials, skilled workmanship, and a rigid 
system of inspection combine to maintain 
a reputation for reliability and long life. 
The book presents in simple and concise 
form all details necessary for selecting 
and specifying a suitable Renold-Boston 
standardized chain drive. It is pointed 
out that these chain drives are available 
from stock in a wide variety of speed 
ratios for each horsepower. 

* * x 

Silicate of Soda. The Philadelphia 
Quartz Co., Philadelphia, has issued an 
attractive leaflet entitled “Bleachers Find 
Their Star,” which features “Star” brand 
silicate of soda for peroxide bleaching. 
Other uses for silicates in the textile mill 
that are taken up are boiling-off cotton 
goods, printing cotton, silk weighting, 
preventing rust in hot and cold water 
pipe lines, dustproofing concrete floors, 
sealing fiber shipping boxes, and chlorine 
bleaching. 

* * * 

Standardization and System. A 16- 
page booklet under the foregoing title, 
written by Allison J. Thompson, is being 
sent out by The Thompson Electric Co., 
Cleveland, O. It is a readable and force- 
ful discussion of our system of weights 
and measures and the agitation for the 
adoption of the metric system. Mr. 
Thompson shows clearly that a change 
should not be dictated by government and 
concludes with the hope that in the inter- 
est of all the people, the proposal to 
adopt the metric system in the United 
States will be abandoned. The latter 
part of the booklet is devoted to industrial 
lamp maintenance, the Thompson safety 
lowering switch or hanger, and_ the 
[Thompson vibration arrestor or shock 
absorber. 

~ * * 

Conduit Fittings. The Adapti Co. has 
issued a supplementary catalog, No. 
107-A, which features the company’s 
new line of Adapti-lets (solid fittings) ; 
ilso fixture elbows, plug and base re- 
ceptacles, and_ self-aligning fixture 
cints. It is stated that the company is 
‘w in a position to supply a complete 
ine of interchangeable ‘‘flexible-rigid” 
ttings, adapted for use where provision 
nust be made for easy changes and ex- 
nsions to the wiring runs; and also the 
ordinary type of solid non-interchange- 
ble fittings. 


. & « 

Pumping Equipment. The new 
pokane Up-river Pumping Station is 
described in a leaflet being distributed by 
the De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., which supplied the pumping 
equipment. Demands upon the city water 
works reach a maximum of over 550 
gals. per capita per day in July. There 


\ 
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is, however, an apparently 


unlimited 
source available in artesian wells which, 
with cheap power from hydro-electric 
plants and large, efficient, modern pumps, 
makes it possible to supply water having 
a temperature of about 48° F. at a com- 
paratively low cost. 

rate 

Corkboard Insulation. The Cork 
Import Corp., New York, have issued a 
bulletin on their insulation for roofs, 
walls, and floors of buildings. An inter- 
esting description is given of the produc- 
tion and preparation of cork, and its use 
for insulation in many industries. An- 
other bulletin issued by this concern is 
devoted to cork pipe covering for insulat- 
ing cold lines. Service details and speci- 
fications are very complete and instruc- 
tive. 

* * x 

Material Handling Equipment. A 
large folder describing the company’s 
hoists, trolleys, cranes, portable eleva- 
tors, and other material-handling equip- 
ment has been issued by Henry B. New- 
hall Corp., Garwood, N. J. Construction 
and operating features are discussed in 
detail. Numerous line drawings and 
half-tones add to the value and interest. 

x * * 

Electric Motors. Bulletin No. 102, 
giving a general description of the types, 
advantages of each, and the methods of 
manufacture of “American” electric 
motors has been issued by the American 
Electric Motor Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
There are 20 pages of text and illustra- 
tions showing how motors from ™% to 200 
hp. are made, and the features that give 
freedom from troubles. The 95% en- 
closed motor, the Type P-K totally en- 
closed motor, the pipe ventilated motor, 
vertical motors, and back-geared motors 
are featured. 

* * * 

Unit Heaters. The Bayley Blower 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has issued a large 
folder describing “Chinookfin” heaters 
under the title “Cold Facts on a Hot 
Subject.” A heater unit comprises six 
component parts; that is, base, radiating 
surface, circulating pipes, fan, motor, and 
casing. Units are tested to working 
pressure of 80 Ibs. Attention is called 
to the sturdiness, efficiency, ease of in- 
stallation, and the use for both heating 
and ventilating. The folder is illustrated 
and contains a useful capacity table. 

* + o 

Projected Steel Windows. Catalog 
J-28 has been issued by the Bogert & 
Carlough Co., Paterson, N. J., and illus- 
trates in color the exclusive Boca bronze 
ventilator guide feature of these windows. 
Specifications, detail drawings, and com- 
plete data for the architect, engineer, 
specification writer, and user are given. 

x * * 

Nickel Cast Iron. This bulletin 
issued by the International Nickel Co., 
New York, is one of a series giving a 
brief presentation of the improved 
characteristics of nickel iron castings, 
covering improved machinability, uniform 
structure, increased strength, and in- 
creased hardness. The subject of in- 
creased strength is taken up particularly 
in this publication. 

x * * 

Lopulco Unit System for burning 
pulverized fuel is illustrated and described 
in a new 28-page catalog issued by the 
Combustion Engineering Corp., New 
York. This publication also contains 
illustrations and descriptive matter cover- 
ing the various types of horizontal, verti- 
cal, and tangential burners used with this 
system, as well as a number of interest- 
ing application drawings. 
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EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
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PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC,NJ. Tel. Passaic 


6660 - 6661 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 
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Enterprise Garnetting Company 


Custom Picking and Garnetting 


Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips. Our work fully guaranteed. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Telephone Woonsocket 2573 Established 1918 
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BOLGER BROTHERS 
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Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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